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CAN  AN  ENGRAVING  ROOM 
PRODUCE  PAGES  LIKE  A 
COMPOSING  ROOM? 


4s  November  moved  into 
December,  all  of  these  questions  were  being  answered 
affirmatively  in  Chicago  by  the . . . 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


New  York  retail  drug  advertisers 
prefer  Journal -American  fcimilies 


IT  take>  a  uhair  of  a  lol  of  <>ale>  lo 
the  niptiirinr  rahinels  of  ovrr 
iMo  million  familie>. 

To  krrit  mert-liaiiili>e  moving;  anil  >al«-- 
rr>'i>ter>  rin»in».  Neu  ^orL'!i  Ifailin" 
ilru;:  rhain>  fonrentrato  in  Neu  ^  ork‘!> 
larf:e>l  eveninj:  neu^iiaiier. 

In  thi*  first  ten  months  of  I'XT  retail 
ilrii^  nierriiants  ii>eil  more  ailvertisin»  in 
the  Joiirnal-Ameriran  than  in  anv  other 
metro|Militan  neHs|)a|ier  In  the  same 


lo-rioil  the  Journal- Ameriean  |mhlisheil 
•>1%  of  all  exenin"  news|ia|)er  retail 
ilrii;:  linage  .  .  .  anil  more  linage  than 
the  entire  morning  fielil  |>iit  lo"elher. 

The  >ame  formula  that  huilils  sales  \ol- 
iinie  for  retail  ilni"  ailvertisers  max  he 
|ireseriheil  for  all  ailvertisers  t-eekin" 
'ales  siieeess  in  the  xxorlil's  first  market. 
Keix  on  the  joiirnal-Ameriean  .  .  .  |ire- 
ferreil  hx  12  out  of  everx  100  familie' 
that  reail  a  metro|iolitan  evening  nexxs- 
liajier. 


Rafait  Drug  Linage 
New  Yorh  Evening  Newspapers 
First  Ten  Months  1T47 


YOUR  STORY  STRIKES  HOME  IN  THE 
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American 

A  ProfitaLle  Hint  f  or 
Sxpectant  Advertisers 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Preparations  for  a  new  arrival  in  tke  family  ar< 
concern  to  all.  Mother  knits  in  lier  spare  time  and  tatt 
A  works  over-time  to  earn  the  extra  income  needed  to  provic 
I  for  kis  jjrowin^  family 

/  Tkat's  wky  tke  sales  expectant  is  greater  for  advertising 
k  /  addressed  to  tke  family  market. 

J  Families  are  always  kuyin^.  Tkey  are  a  constant  market  for 

*'  J  all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  tke  process  of  accumulation 
f  more  of  everything. 

/In  Chicago,  tke  Herald-American  is  tke  preferred  news- 
p^>er  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^  ^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

I  n  Chicago,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald-American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reaches  and 
sells  tke  whole  family. 

You  can  pro  fitakly  influence  tke  purchases  of  over 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


of  exciting 


I‘reshtent  R.  B.  Robertson,  of  C.hampion  Paper 
and  Fibre  Company,  arriving  for  a  conference 


Champion 


paper  work 


TVi'IN-ENGINE,  200  mpli  Beeclicraft  Executive 
Tiaiisports  serve  all  parts  of  the  paper-making, 
printing,  and  puhlishing  fields  today. 

Accommodating  up  to  nine  persons,  Beechcrafts  are 
the  “Flying  Newsrooms”  of  some  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  dailies.  Executives  in  the  puhlishing  and  paper 
manufacturing  fields  are  able  with  company-owned 
Beechcrafts  to  reduce  by  75%  the  time  spent  in  traveling. 
It  is  business  travel  at  its  best — without  fatigue,  delays, 
or  inconvenience.  Operating  costs  are  surprisingly  low. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Beeclicraft  distributor.  He  will 
be  glad  to  supply  you  with  full  information  and  cost 
figures  on  the  Beeclicraft. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS.  U.S.A. 
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Beechcrafts  are  the  Air  Fleet  of  American  Business 
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INTERNATIONAL  News  Photos 
*  wins  top  honors  in  the  U.  S. 
Camera  Annual  for  1948,  just  off 
the  presses.  In  selecting  this  year's 
"great  news  pictures"  and  "finest 
photographs,"  the  editors  of  U.S. 
Camera  have  picked  and  repro¬ 
duced  more  INP  photos  than  the 
combined  total  chosen  from  the 
other  major  news  photo  agencies. 
Here  is  the  score: 

INP . 57  photos 

2d  agency . 30  photos 

3d  agency . 17  photos 

All  of  which  serves  as  further 
evidence  that  INP  is  FIRST  with 
the  BEST  in  prize  quality  news 
pictures. 


★ 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  PHOTOS 


M 

HOLY  LAND 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Two  Mufti  Aids  Jump  Gun 
in  Setting  Off  Arabs'  Riots 


BY  RICHARD  MOWRER 


Hassan  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
I  their  plan  for  starting  trouble  with- 
JERUSALEM,  Dec.  6. — (ONA) —  ■  out  telling  the  other  members  of 
Two  of  the  exiled  mufti’s  lieuten*  i  the  A.  H.  E.  They  gave  secret  go- 
ants  in  Palestine,  Emil  Ghoury  ahd  j  ahead  instructions  to  the  mufti- 
Sheikh  Hassan  Abou  Saoud,  set  the  |  organized,  mufti  -  subsidized  group 
spark  to  the  rioting  which  broke  of  150  agitators  and  gunmen  dis- 


out  in  the  Holy  Land  this  week. 

They  did  so  secretly  and  in  con¬ 
travention  of  a  previous  decision  of 


I  tributed  throughout  the  country. 

In  Jerusalem,  the  Shamaa  dis¬ 
trict  between  the  Old  City  and  the 


the  Arab  higher  executive  to  re-  Jewish  commercial  center  was  se- 
strict  the  three-day  Arab  strike  to  |  lected  as  the  area  of  operations, 
orderly  demonstrations  against  i  Here  Jews,  Moslem  Arabs  and 
partition.  Christian  Arabs  have  shops  and 

In  so  doing  the  multi  and  his  I  homes.  Himself  a  Christian,  Ghoury 


henchmen  have  brought  into  focus  i  secretly  tipped  off  Christian  Arabs 
the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and !  in  the  quarter  to  prepare  for  trou- 


intrigue  which  permeates  the  re 
lations  between  the  exiled  mufti  in 
Beirut  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Arab  League. 

Clash  Over  Methods 
nie  mufti,  Axis  collaborator  who 
has  been  in  exile  from  Palestine 
since  1937,  and  the  Arab  League 
agree  that  the  Arabs  must  fight 
partition.  They  disagree  as  to  tim- 


ble  on  the  following  morning,  the 
first  day  of  the  announced  Arab 
strike. 

Christian  Arabs  that  night  painted 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  doors 
of  their  houses.  That  afternoon, 
members  of  the  mufti’s  bands  in 
Jaffa  and  Haifa  received  instruc¬ 
tions  to  start  trouble  during  the 
next  day’s  planned  demonstrations. 

Dr.  Khalidi,  the  A.  H.  E.  secre- 


ing  and  method.  Fearful  that  King 

Aodullah  of  the  Transjordan  is  ^  probaoiy  speaKing  tne  truin 


..  . _ I  when  he  tells  the  government’s 

gaming  adherents  among  the  Pal-  ^  secretary.  Sir  Henry  Gurney, 
estine  Arabs  and  that  Abdullah  yesterday  and  proclaims 

plans  to  take  over  the  Arab  sw- 

tions  of  the  Holy  Land  for  him-  Kha- 

>elf:  fearful,  too  that  the  Arab  according  to  reliable  reports. 
League  IS  planning  to  give  h.^  sent  messengers  to 

go-by.  the  mufti  on  Tuesday  troubled  parts  of  the  country 


jumped  the  gun.  Here’s  how  he 
did  it: 

On  the  Sunday  following  the 
United  Nations  vote  for  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  five  members  of 
the  Arab  higher  executive  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  met.  Dr.  H.  F.  Khalidi.  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  executive,  and  Ahmed 
Hilmi  Pasha  contended  that  the 
proposed  three-day  Arab  strike 
should  be  peaceful  and  that  it  was 
better  to  wait  and  prepare  for  the 

day  the  Arab  League  selects  to  be-  .^.j^  Orange-picking  and 

gm  war  on  the  Jews.  Ghoury  and 'snipping  goes  on  until  mid-January. 


to  call  off  the  violence.  Ghoury 
and  Sheikh  Hassen  have  just  as 
often  sent  messengers  with  coun¬ 
ter-orders. 

The  Arab  population  of  Palestine 
is  not  ready  for  trouble.  Pales¬ 
tine’s  great  citrus  export  season 
has  just  started.  Almost  half  of 
the  country’s  citrus  export  crop 
belongs  to  Arabs.  Half  a  million 
pounds’  worth  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  fruit  won’t  wait,  neither 


Sheikh  Hassan  demurred,  then,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fifth  member  of  the 
executive,  Rafiq  Tamimi,  apparent- 


Tili  then,  the  Arabs  on  the  coastal 
plain  cannot  afford  large-scale 
trouble,  which  would  keep  the  fruit 
1  j  «  w  •  I  moving  and  ruin  them.  Ob- 

ly  agreed.  On  this  basis  the  three-  believe  that  the  Arab  city 

day  Arab  strike  was  decided  I  g,  this  reason 

agreement  with  t^e.  ^jg^g  ^jjg  fighting  in  the 

mufti,  however,  Ghoury  and  Sheikh  |  jgj  yj^yiy  region. 


SCOOP 


pjERE  is  a  superb  example  of 
background  reporting  com¬ 
bined  with  exclusive  disclosures 
throwing  brilliant  light  on  the  dark 
spots  in  a  big  spotnews  story. 

It’s  what  we  mean  when  we  desaibe 
ONA  as  the  byline  of  background. 
It’s  the  reason  more  and  more  papers 
like  those  listed  below  are  depend¬ 
ing  on  ONA  for  their  supplementary 
foreign  news  coverage. 


BELOIT  (W18.)  DAILY 
NEWS 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

BI  FFALO  COURIER- 
R.\rRE88 

CHICAGO  TIMES 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN 
DIIALER 

DAVENPORT  (lA.)  DAILY 
TI.MES 

DENVER  POST 

DETROIT  NEWS 

FT.  W.AYNE  (IND.) 
aOlRNAL-GAZETTE 

GARY  (IND.)  POST- 
TRIRCNE 

LEXINGTON  (KY.) 

IIKRAIJ>-LE.4DER  * 

LOI  ISVILLE  COI'RIEB- 
JOl  RNAL 

MILW.Al'KEE  JOURNAL 

NEWARK  STAR.LEDGER 


NEW  HAVEN  JOl'R.VIL 
COURIER 

NEW  ORLE.AN8  TIMES- 
PICAYUNE 

NEW  YORK  POST 
NEW  YORK  TI.MES 
NORFOLK  (VA.)  LEOCEI 
DISP.4TCH 

SCHENECTADY  (N.  T.) 
UNION-STAB 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISP.ITOI 

ST.  JOHN’S  (NFLD.) 
EVENING  JOUBNAl 

TORONTO  STAR 

W.4TERTOWN  (N.  T.) 
D.4ILY  TIMES 

WISCONSIN  STATE 
JOURN.4L 

YORK  (PA.)  GAZETTE 

VOI  NGSTOWN  (0.) 
VINDICATOR 


OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  Pork  Av*.  N#w  York  17,  N.  1- 
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Since  man  first  put  his  thoughts  in  writing,  people 
have  been  more  convinced  by  what  they  read 
than  what  they  hear.  In  modern  communications 
no  medium  is  more  potent  than  the  printed  word. 

Because  it  carries  conviction  and  commands 
confidence,  the  printed  word  has  always  been  a 
forceful  factor  in  swaying  public  opinion  through 
editorial  discourse  and  influencing  buying  habits 
through  advertising  appeal. 

To  this  end,  Goss  has  worked  for  more  than 
60  years,  designing  and  building  a  complete  line 
of  presses  and  stereotype  equipment  for  large, 
medium  and  small  newspapers,  together  with 


magazine,  rotogravure,  and  multicolor  presses. 

As  the  original  manufacturer  of  high  speed 
newspaper  equipment  designed  to  print  color, 
Goss  has  topped  all  previous  achievements  in  the 
Headliner  Press.  It  introduces  new  standards  of 
efficiency,  flexibility  and  provision  for  present  and 
future  requirements  in  r.  o.  p.  color. 

In  serving  the  needs  of  publishers  all  over  the 
world,  Goss  is  working  to  perpetuate  the  printed 
word  in  its  high  place  of  public  esteem. 


The  Gos«  Printing  Press  Co.,  Chicago 

Duplex  Division:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 
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When  does  a  Network  stand  for  N< 


It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  or  imply  that  anything 
other  than  r.o.p.  advertising  represents  a  newspaper 
publisher’s  “bread  and  butter.” 

Anything  that  interferes  with  r.o.p.  advertising  inter¬ 
feres  with  his  “bread  and  butter.”  Anything  that  sup¬ 
plements  it  adds  “jelly”  .  .  .  “gravy”  ...  or  whatever 
you’d  like  added  to  that  “bread  and  butter.” 

It  was  to  provide  this  additional  income  that  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  was  organized — the  first  national  net¬ 
work  of  locally  published,  locally  edited  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  and  Sunday  comics  sections  in  the  country. 

Since  its  inception  fifteen  years  ago,  the  network 
idea  of  Metropolitan  Group  has  produced  close  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  its  member  papers — and  this  during  a  period 


that  included  the  worst  depression  and  the  greatest  war 
in  the  nation’s  history. 

Significantly,  through  Metropolitan  Group,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publisher  enjoys  a  major  portion  of  the  revenue 
thus  attracted  to  his  paper — revenue  that  flows  directly 
into  his  own  treasury. 

The  Metropolitan  Group  idea  is  currently  being  adver¬ 
tised  more  extensively  than  ever  before — to  advertisers 
now  entering  a  period  in  which  advertising  dollars  must 
be  watched  more  carefully  and  spent  more  productively 
than  ever  before. 

That  advertising  is  appearing  consistently  in  large 
space  in  newspapers  in  cities  from  which  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  all  national  advertising  emanates.  As  a 
member  of  Metropolitan  Group,  you  are  a  direct  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  this  campaign. 
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BALTIMORE  SUN* 

CLEVELAND  PLAJN  DIALER* 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER* 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL* 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE* 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER* 
PITTSBUROH  PRESS* 

ST,_  PAUL  PIONEER  PR^* 
BOSTON  GLOBE* 

BOSTON  HERALD* 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE* 

CHICAGO  SUN  <  r/MES 
DETROIT  NEWS* 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS* 

NEW  YORK  NEWS* 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT* 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-LXSPATCH* 
WASHINGTON  STAR* 
WASHINGTON  POST 


OPTIONAL  CITIES 


METRO-PACIFIC  GROUP 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL* 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS* 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER* 

COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  NEWS 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR* 

NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL* 

ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  i  CHRONICLE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
SPRINGFIELD  REPUBUCAN* 

SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD* 


FRESNO  BEE 

LONG  BEACH  PRESS- TELEGRAM 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES* 
OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 
PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
SACRAMENTO  BEE  (Sof.) 

SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEATTLE  TIMES* 

SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


‘Sunday  Comks  in  all  popars/  Sunday  Atagaxinas 
in  popart  markad  wBh  attaritk. 


Metropolitan  Group 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF  [SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND  SUNDAY  COMICS 
SECTIONS,  INDEPENDENTLY  PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR 
UP  TO  19,000,000  FAMILIES— COAST  TO  COAST 
RK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


fid 
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The  New  York  Times  Index 
brings  you  20,000  news  facts 


right  out  of  the  pages  of 
The  New  York  Times 


Now.  .  .  as  a  senii-nionthly  with  a  brand  new,  easier-to-read 
format .  .  .The  New  York  Times  Index  becomes  a  more 
useful  tool  than  ever  before  for  meeting  a  newspaper'*s 
need  for  l)ackground  information  on  current  events! 

Twice  every  month  The  New  ^ork  Times  Index  gives  you  thousands 
and  thousands  of  facts  .  .  .  facts  from  current  news  events  .  .  . 
indexed,  recorded,  summari/.ed  and  in  your  hands  only  a  short  time 
after  the  events  actually  take  place!  Date,  page  and  column  of 
each  story's  publication  in  The  New  York  Times  are  given,  too.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to  look  up  the  whole  new's  story  in  a  hurry  . . . 
in  The  New  York  Times  or  in  almost  uny  new'spaper. 


the  new  rates 


Tivice-monthly  Indexes  with  eiiniulative  Annual  Volume 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  only  (for  a  year) . 

Cumulatiie  Annual  Index . 


$50 

$35 

$35 


The  New  York  Times  Index 

Now  used  by  more  than  150  newspapers  all  over  the  world 
Published  by  The  New  York  Times 

220  Vi'est  4.5 rd  Street.  New  York  18,  N. 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


Q)IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  • 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


15  Dailies  Keep  Publishing 
Without  ITU  Printers 


Many  Use  Chicago  Technique 
While  Some  Recruit  Staffs 


fifteen  daily  newspapers,  mi¬ 
nus  their  regular  composing 
room  forces,  were  continuing 
publication  this  week,  chiefly 
by  printerless  methods. 

Between  1.500  and  1,800  union 
printers  had  walked  off  their 
jobs  on  newspapers  ranging  in 
size  from  the  5,000-circulation 
class  to  the  giant  Chicago  pub¬ 
lications. 

Similar  Pattern 

In  each  instance,  the  pattern 
of  deadlock  Was  the  same.  The 
unions  said  they  couldn’t  get  the 
publishers  to  agree  on  new 
wage  scales;  the  publishers  ac- 
cu^  the  unioiis  of  refusal  to 
sign  formal  contracts  which 
would  comply  with  the  Labor- 
Sbnagement  Relations  Act  of 
1947  (the  Taft-Hartley  Law). 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press,  these  were  the  key 
places  in  the  battle  between  the 
publishers  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  which  has 
imposed  a  no-contract  policy 
upon  local  unions,  under  threat 
of  expulsion: 

Chicago — The  six  dailies  made 
enormous  improvements  in 
their  technique  of  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  and  the  Negro  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Chicago  Defender 
were  published  by  similar  meth¬ 
ods. 

Hammond,  Ind.  —  Officials  of 
the  Hammond  Times  denied  the 
statement  of  President  John 
Pilch  of  Chicago  Local  No.  16 
that  a  “no-contract  settlement" 
was  possible.  The  Times  is  us¬ 
ing  the  engraving  process. 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. — ^Ma 
jor  portion  of  the  Nassau  Re¬ 
view-Star  was  being  produced 
by  teletypesetters  and  newly 
trained  compositors.  Photo-en-. 
graving  was  used  only  on  a  few 
special  jobs.  On  Dec.  11,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  walkout,  the 
paper  met  its  press  deadline 
“on  the  dot.” 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — The  Post- 
Journal  appeared  with  regular 
type  on  front  page  as  newly  in¬ 
stalled  teletypesetters  went  into 
action.  Advertisers,  however, 
leaned  on  photo  engraving  proc- 
ea.  On  Dec.  10  a  20-page  edi¬ 
tion  published.  The  Thurs¬ 
day  edition  contained  30  pages, 
about  75%  of  normal  for  this 
time  of  year. 

Allentown,  Pa. — Electromatic 
typewriters  were  used  in  photo¬ 
engraving  process  to  publish  a 
combined  edition  of  the  Call 


(morning)  and  Chronicle  (eve¬ 
ning  ) . 

Norristown,  Pa. — The  Times- 
Herald  adopted  the  Chicago 
technique  after  43  printers  quit. 
They  had  been  offered  a  $7.50 
weekly  increase.  They  asked 
$12.50. 

Abilene,  Tex.  —  Executives 
manned  the  composing  room 
and  published  the  Reporter- 
News,  with  help  of  some  new 
recruits.  Union  demands  includ¬ 
ed  fu.l  journeyman  scale  for 
teletypesetter  operators. 

Bartlesville,  Okla. — The  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  Enterprise  came  out 
as  a  joint  edition,  in  regular 
type,  and  plans  were  made  to 
use  photo  engraving  process  for 
ads  in  big  Sunday  edition.  Four- 
feen  union  men  went  out.  They 
had  asked  a  $70  day  scale.  Pub¬ 
lisher  offered  17V&  cents  more 
per  hour. 

Publisher's  Declaration 

The  Pennsylvania.  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  papers  were  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  list  during  the 
week,  and  the  management  of 
Norristown  Times-Herald  issued 
a  declaration  that  it  is  “not  go¬ 
ing  to  take  this  fight  lying 
down.” 

“It  has  been  published  for  a 
century  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  published,  strike  or  no 


CHICAGO — More  news,  greater 

readability  and  increased 
speed  of  production  were  ap 
parent  in  Chicago’s  photo  en¬ 
graved  newspapers  as  they 
moved  into  the  third  week  of 
the  printers’  strike. 

Progress  from  make -shift 
methods  to  more  established 
procedures  was  in  a  large  meas 
ure  responsible  for  these  im- 
improvements.  The  six  dai.ies, 
however,  continue  experimen¬ 
tation  with  various  type  faces 
and  layouts  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  increased  legibility  and 
flexibility. 

Basically,  all  of  the  papers 
are  fo. lowing  the  same  general 
procedure.  Some  are  using  Vari- 
typers,  others  IBM  electric  type¬ 
writers,  some  Electromatic 
typewriters.  One  of  the  smaller 
dailies  is  utilizing  its  regular 
typewriters. 

Ali  copy  prepared  in  the  news 


strike,”  the  Times-Herald  pro- 
c. aimed.  “Up  to  now  the  Times 
Herald  has  never  had  a  strike 
by  the  several  unions  represent¬ 
ed  in  this  establishment  in  all 
the  26  years  under  the  present 
ownership.” 

While  the  ITU  headquarters  at 
Indianapolis  made  preparations 
for  a  referendum  on  a  4.5% 
special  “war  chest”  assessment 
on  members,  to  add  millions  to 
its  defense  fund,  a  legal  techni¬ 
cality  caused  deferment  of  the 
hearing  on  charges  filed  against 
the  ITU  b.y  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  de.ay,  however,  could  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  rapid  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  case  because  the  is¬ 
sues  will  have  been  defined  at 
the  outset  by  the  full  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  rather 
than  merely  by  the  Board’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel. 

Simultaneously,  the  Baltimore 
test  case  brought  by  commercial 
printers  was  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  the  issue  of  maintenance 
of  the  closed  shop. 

Inland  and  SNPA  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  intervenors  in  the 
ANPA  action  after  ITU  Counsel 
Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel  argued 
“they  should  not  have  two  bites 
at  this  apple.”  Thurman  Arnold, 
for  SNPA.  and  Charles  F. 
Rhetts,  for  Inland,  consented  to 
the  stipulation  that  their  clients 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


department  must  be  typewrit¬ 
ten  twice  before  it  goes  to  the 
“composing  room."  The  first 
time  it  is  written  on  typewrit 
ers  in  column  form  with  a  nota 
tion  at  the  end  of  each  line  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  spaces  have  been 
used  in  the  line. 

This  copy  goes  to  the  Vari 
type  operators  (or  other  typ¬ 
ists),  who  adjust  their  machines 
according  to  notations  made  by 
the  pre-typers  so  that  each  line 
in  the  column  of  the  fina.ly- 
typed  product  is  readily  justi¬ 
fied. 

The  finished  copy,  together 
with  the  original  written  ma¬ 
terial,  is  passed  along  to  the 
proofreaders,  who.  in  most  cases, 
are  editorial  employes  who  have 
been  pressed  into  service.  Cor¬ 
rections  are  made  by  retyping 
the  line,  which  is  pasted  onto 
the  copy  before  it  goes  to  the 
art  department,  where  the  sto¬ 


Girl  at  Varitype  machine  pre¬ 
pares  finished  copy  with  justified 
lines. 


From  Fototype  case  headlines  are 
set  On  “stick."  Various  type  faces 
ore  available. 


Artist  becomes  makeup  man. 
pasting  copy  and  ad  proofs  on 
page  layout. 


ries  are  pasted  up  on  a  card¬ 
board  dummy  of  each  page. 

Meanwhile,  head.ines  are 
written  for  each  story  and  are 
either  sent  separately  to  the  art 
room,  or  are  set  by  hard  in  the 
news  room  from  “Foto-Type”  by 
pasting  strips  of  individual  tab 
letters  together  with  Scotch 
tape. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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flo  Stuffing,  No  Bother — 


By  Glen  W.  Perrins 

4}DEN,  Utah— With  the  great- 
of  ease,  under  the  unique 
^  set-up  arrangement  of 
Jrhe  Standard 


Just  Let  *Em  Roll-Ul~l! 


eo  *  “  - - 

”*^us,  the  old  Thomas 
press  and  the 

^  press  are  combined  into  a 
,ew  printing  arrangement 
which  is  winning  praise  from 
publishers  and  pressmen  who 
im  called  to  visit  the  plant, 
■hers  have  sent  representa- 
E  or  written  letters  to  Leon- 
G.  Diehl,  general  manager 
i  the  Ogden  newspaper  which 
^  a  run  of  23,000  daily  and 
iRiday. 

■*How  do  you  do  it?”  they  ask, 
tom  Reno.  Nev.;  Longview, 
and  other  sections  of  the 

fast. 

IhiUace  Granger,  representa- 
Aw  of  the  Uni-Duplex  Tubular, 
gSan  Francisco,  who  now  rep- 
naents  the  Goss  Manufacturing 
Oa,  owners  of  the  Duplex  Press 
Ch,  said  recently  as  he  visited 
Ben  F.  Thomas,  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  press  superintendent: 

T  have  never  seen  a  smoother 
working  transfer  on  this  type  of 
press  than  at  the  Standard- 
Euminer.” 

To  paraphrase  the  bromide. 
Build  a  better  mouse  trap  and 
the  world  will  beat  a  path  to 
your  door" — Ben  Thomas,  mod¬ 
estly  but  proudly  points  to  his 
idjustable  framework  invention 
which  helps  make  the  transfer 
!rom  one  press  to  another. 

The  length  of  transfer  is  12 
feet,  and  the  support  is  vital 
yet  simple,  says  Thomas,  who 
devised  the  frame.  It  consists 
only  of  two  ball-bearing  rollers 
in  a  frame  which  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  and  which  keeps  the  pa¬ 
per  at  proper  height.. 

The  framework  guides  the 
piper  and  the  rollers  make  the 
bansfer  a  smooth-working  proc¬ 
ess. 

Some  of  the  newspapermen 
•ho  have  called  to  see  the  hook- 
np  say  they  have  been  “stuff¬ 
ing’’  papers,  instead  of  having 
“>e  twin  arrangement  with  the 
machines  working  in  unison. 

“Ben”  tells  them  all  the  same 
story: 

”Our  main  section  is  trans- 
from  the  Uni-Duplex  Tu- 
rolar  to  the  Standard-Duplex 
Tubular  on  a  combination  set- 
np. 

’This  is  done  in  the  regular 
^^ure  by  simply  making  a 
™isfer  for  the  insert  papers — 
W  from  the  Uni-Duplex  Tubu- 
w  to  the  Standard  Duplex  Tu- 
bular. 

B^e  run  them  on  a  combina¬ 


tion  for  anything  from  a  16- 
page  to  32-page  paper.” 

The  new  Uni-Duplex  Tubular 
was  installed  in  1938.  Previous 
to  this  time,  the  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  had  a  No.  1  Standard  Du- 
p.ex  Tubular  and  a  No.  2  Stand¬ 
ard-Duplex  Tubular.  They  were 
hooked  up  in  a  similar  fashion 
— a  method  similar  to  the  one 
today. 

However,  there  were  no  color 
attachments  in  the  old  presses. 


and  as  the  Standard-Examiner 
wished  to  feature  color,  they 
purchased  the  new  Uni-Duplex 
Tubu-ar.  They  hooked  this  up 
with  the  old  Standard  Duplex 
Tubular. 

The  Uni-Duplex  Tubular  has 
one  color  section. 

"On  this  press  we  run  from 
one  to  four  colors."  said  Thomas. 
“We  have  reversible  cylinder 
and  separate  ink  pads  for  vari¬ 
ous  colors. 


"And  whether  its  black  and 
white  or  color,  one  section  folds 
into  the  other  with  the  greatest 
of  ease,  thanks  to  the  twin 
set-up. 

"The  two  presses  make  a 
wonderful  team — and  the  paper 
is  well  printed. 

"See.  he  said,  "holding  up 
the  two-section  paper — 

"No  stuffing — 

"No  bother — 

"Just  let  'em  rol-l-l-l-lU’.” 


Frame  work  with  two  ball-bearing  rollers,  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered  at  will,  helps  spon  the 
12  feet  between  the  Standard  Duplex  Tubular  (left)  and  the  Uni-Duplex  Tubular  presses,  (right),  in 
the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner  pressroom,  and  kee  ps  the  paper  flowing  smoothly.  One  section  folds 
into  the  second  section  and  both  are  cut  and  counted  by  the  one  press.  Glen  W.  Perrins  (with  eye- 
shade)  news  editor,  and  G.  E.  McDonald,  assistant  pressman,  watch  the  unique  operation. 

Polls  Can  Avoid  'Lost  Causes/  Dr.  Bush  Advises 


San  Francisco — Public  opin¬ 
ion  polls  are  scientifle  tools 
which  should  be  used  by  news¬ 
papers  to  prevent  editorial  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment.  Dr.  Chilton 
Bush,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Journalism  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  believes. 

Polls  have  been  utilized  on 
Coast  newspapers  even  as  an  aid 
in  selecting  candidates  and  in 
judging  political  issues.  Dr.  Bush 
told  the  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation's  midwinter  convention. 

"A  publisher  is  smart  to  take 
a  poll  before  he  gets  his  neck 
out  too  far,”  he  said.  “Polls  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  idea  of  acceptance 
of  newspaper  policies.” 

Faced  with  a  field  of  a  dozen 
candidates  running  for  one 
municipal  office  the  Portland 
Oregonian  once  used  a  poll  to 
learn  what  candidates  had  the 
best  chances.  Dr.  Bush  said. 

Just  recently,  he  reported,  one 
San  Francisco  newspaper  used  a 
poll  before  announcing  its  stand 


in  a  three-cornered  race  for 
mayor.  Other  newspapers,  he 
reported,  came  out  for  a  late  en¬ 
trant  in  the  political  contest.  A 
poll  could  have  shown  the  third 
man  did  not  have  a  chance.  Dr. 
Bush  said,  and  their  activity  on 
behalf  of  this  man  was  a  waste 
of  effort. 

“Don’t  get  the  idea  I  advocate 
picking  a  winner,”  he  said.  “The 
poll  is  better  illustrated  when 
applied  to  a  charter  amendment, 
to  civic  improvements  or  to 
propositions  on  a  ballot.  It  is 
much  smarter  for  a  newspaper 
to  take  a  poll  and  learn  if  its 
educational  campaign  has  been 
successful  than  to  lose  the  battle. 
The  campaign  can  be  extended 
over  another  year,  and  that  is 
better  than  defeat.” 

In  preparing  for  tests  of  indi¬ 
vidual  readership  studies  of 
their  newspapers.  Dr.  Bush  sug¬ 
gested  extensive  planning  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  possible  bene¬ 
fit.  This  also  pays  dividends,  he 


observed.  Recently  Neal  Van 
Sooy,  Santa  Paula  Chronicle, 
took  great  care  to  dummy  his 
paper  so  every  feature  he 
wished  tested  would  be  in  the 
edition.  He  also  advised  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  of  the  study,  sug¬ 
gest^  they  might  wish  to  test 
copy  readership,  and  obtained 
added  national  advertising 
which  went  toward  meeting  the 
cost  of  the  survey. 


Things  to  Come' 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Celebrat¬ 
ing  arrival  of  the  200-inch  mir¬ 
ror  at  the  observatory  atop  Mt. 
Palomar  in  San  Diego  County, 
the  San  Diego  Journal  published 
a  four-column  photograph  of  the 
observatory  in  three  basic  colors 
— blue,  green,  yellow  —  and 
black.  The  caption  described 
this  reproduction  as  “a  vision 
of  things  to  come  in  modern 
journalism.” 
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AN  AN  Study  Analyzes 
Effect  of  Frequency 

WHATEVER  segment  of  the  tLser’s  messages.  The  Continu- 


public  an  advertiser  may  be 
interacted  in,  he  can  get  a 
deeper  penetration  for  his  sales 
messages  through  newspapers 
than  through  any  other  medium, 
according  to  the  findings  of  a 
Penetration  Study,  recently 
completed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
and  shown  publicly  for  the  first 
time  this  week  before  a  group 
of  business  paper  editors. 

The  presentation,  in  color- 
slide  form,  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first,  devoted  to  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  daily  newspaper 
in  the  life  of  the  public,  quotes 
from  a  1945  survey  made  for 
the  Book  Manufacturers'  Insti¬ 
tute.  On  the  basis  of  4.000  per¬ 
sonal  interviews,  the  book  pub¬ 
lishers'  study  showed  that  85% 
of  men  and  women  over  15 
years  old  read  daily  newspapers 
regularly,  74%  listen  to  the  ra¬ 
dio,  40%  read  magazines  and 
21%  read  books. 

All  Groups  Covered 
Further  quotes  from  the  book 
survey  show  that  among  people 
of  both  sexes,  all  age  groups  and 
all  educational  and  economic 
levels,  the  percentage  reading 
newspapers  regularly  is  larger 
than  the  percentage  listening  to 
radio  or  reading  magazines  or 
books. 

Drawing  upon  ANANs  own 
penetration  study,  conducted  in 
Toledo,  O.,  by  Marion  Harper 
Associates,  Inc.,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  shows  the  time  spent  in 
reading  daily  newspapers  by 
people  of  each  sex,  age,  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  group. 

In  Toledo,  it  was  found  that 
67.2%  of  the  families  read  one 
weekday  paper  regularly;  27.1% 
read  two;  5%  read  three  or 
more.  Families  reading  one  or 
more  weekday  papers  regularly 
add  up  to  100%,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  per  copy  aver¬ 
ages  2.7%. 

The  average  family  spends  3 
hours,  18  minutes  a  day  reading 
newspapers;  the  average  man 
over  18,  1  hour  and  30  minutes; 
the  average  woman,  1  hour  and 
12  minutes.  Teen-age  boys 
spend  an  average  of  36  minutes, 
girls  42  minutes;  and  younger 
boys  and  girls,  30  minutes.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  relation  to  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  groups  are 
negligible. 

Most  Important  Medium 
Both  the  book  publishers' 
study  and  its  own,  says  the  Net¬ 
work,  demonstrate  that  “no 
other  medium  is  so  important  to 
so  many  people  as  a  source  of 
news,  information  and  guidance 
.  ,  .  in  the  editorial  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  co-umns.’’ 

Part  II  analyzes  the  effect  of 
frequency  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  audience  turnover  and 
on  total  unduplicated  audience. 
This  study,  says  ANAN,  is  the 
first  attempt  to  determine  by 
scientific  means  how  the  ulti¬ 
mate  size  of  the  newspaper 
audience  reached  is  influenced 
by  the  frequency  of  the  adver- 


ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  it  is  noted,  is  a  qualitative 
analysis. 

Pointing  out  that  its  penetra¬ 
tion  study  is  an  experimental 
pilot  survey,  ANAN  states  that 
it  can  be  used  as  a  yardstick  in 
estimating  the  size  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  can  be  attracted  by 
ads  appearing  once  a  week, 
three  times,  five  times,  etc. 

The  study  on  frequency,  also 
made  by  Marion  Harper  Associ¬ 
ates.  is  based  on  observation  of 
national  ads  in  the  Toledo 
Blade  having  one  or  more  in¬ 
sertions  a  week.  Issues  ex¬ 
amined  were  for  Monday  to  Fri¬ 
day,  Dec.  2  to  6,  1946,  and  for 
the  following  Tuesday,  Dec.  10. 
Two  Tuesday  issues  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  order  to  determine  the 
observation  of  ads  appearing 
once  a  week  for  two  weeks. 

Control  ond  Panel  Groups 

Observation  of  each  ad  and 
the  average  observation  of  each 
series  were  determined  by  in¬ 
terviews  with  225  different 
housewives  each  day.  These 
were  designated  as  “control’’  in¬ 
terviews.  Audience  turnover 
and  total  unduplicated  audience 
for  each  series  were  determined 
by  interviews  with  242  identical 
housewives  each  day.  These 
were  designated  as  “panel”  in¬ 
terviews.  Identical  interviewing 
methods  were  used  with  both 
panel  and  control  groups  and 
the  sample  in  each  group  was 
closely  matched  with  "Toledo’s 
total  population. 

From  an  analysis  of  all  mul¬ 
tiple  insertions  in  the  study, 
ANAN  has  worked  out  an  “ex¬ 
pectancy  chart”  and  two  “ex¬ 
perience  tables,”  from  which 
the  advertiser  can  deduce  with 
reasonable  accuracy  what  audi¬ 
ence  turnover  and  what  total 
unduplicated  audience  he  may 
expect  with  ads  of  varying  fre¬ 
quency  and  varying  average  ob¬ 
servation. 

Taking  as  an  example  a  series 
of  ads  with  an  average  observa¬ 
tion  of  20%,  the  study  shows 
that  if  they  run  one  time  a  week 
for  two  weeks,  turnover  will 
be  1.6  and  total  audience 
32.1%  in  two  weeks;  if  they  run 
three  times  a  week,  turnover 
wili  be  2.06%  and  total  audience 
41.2%  in  one  week;  five-times-a- 
week  ads  show  turnover  of 
2.63  and  total  audience  of 
52.8 in  one  week. 

The  technique  used  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  in  both  the 
frequency  and  penetration 
studies  have  been  approved  by 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Research,  ANAN 
stated. 

Covers  Many  Products 

Edward  Madden,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  ANAN, 
presided  at  the  showing  to  ed¬ 
itors.  Running  commentary  was 
provided  by  C.  S.  (Larry)  Han¬ 
son,  eastern  sales  manager. 

Ads  in  numerous  product 
classifications  are  covered  in 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Dec.  29-30 — American  Mar¬ 
keting  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
vention,  DePaul  University 
and  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Dec.  29-31 — American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism, 
American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism,  annual 
meetings,  Warwick  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. _ 


the  frequency  analysis,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  told  E&P,  so  that  the  slide 
presentation  can  be  adapted  for 
advertisers  in  various  fields. 

In  a  summation  following  the 
presentation,  Mr.  Madden  said: 

“We  apply  the  factual  data  to 
particular  accounts  in  specific  so¬ 
licitations. 

“Suppose  we  take  magazine  vs. 
newspaper  in  terms  of  Toledo. 
The  magazine  of  largest  circula¬ 
tion  is  Life,  which  delivers  17,- 
626  copies  to  the  100,000  families 
in  the  city  zone  of  "Toledo,  or  a 
ratio  of  17.6%  of  circulation  to 
families  —  rather  anemic  cover¬ 
age.  Let  us  suppose  further  that 
the  grocery  product  manufac¬ 
turer,  using  a  four-color  page, 
gets  a  50'.c  Starch  ‘noted’  figure. 
This  means  that  the  advertiser’s 
message  has  gotten  across  to  8,- 
813  families  in  Toledo. 

“As  compared  to  this  cover¬ 
age,  the  Toledo  Blade  delivers 
108,000  copies  in  the  city  zone 
of  Toledo,  or  a  ratio  of  circu¬ 
lation  to  families  of  108%.  We 
have  seen  from  the  several  cam¬ 
paigns  shown  in  this  study  that 
Spry  for  example,  using  160-line 
and  240-line  ads  got  an  average 
observation  of  22.6%  for  its 
newspaper  copy.  This  means 
that  24,458  familes  observed  this 
message.  In  short,  the  approxi¬ 
mate  number  of  Toledo  families 
reached  is  9,000  through  Life 
and  25,000  through  the  Blade. 
Granted  that  there  is  value  in 
the  additional  impact  of  color, 
I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
argue  that  the  9,000  families 
reached  through  color  in  Life 
magazine  will  buy  as  much  of 
the  manufacturer's  product  as 
the  25,000  families  reached 
through  black-and-white  news¬ 
paper  copy. 

“Now,  newspapers  vs.  radio, 
and  let  us  be  generous  with 
radio.  Let’s  assume  the  aver¬ 
age  half-hour  evening  program 
gives  a  ratio  of  circulation  of 
the  program  to  families  of  10%. 
The  advertising  business  has  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact  that  the  average 
half  -  hour  evening  program 
achieves  an  audience  turnover  of 
1.5  in  one  month’s  time.  This 
would  mean  that  this  10%  fam¬ 
ily  coverage  increased  to  15% 
total  unduplicated  audience  in 
one  month’s  time.  Let’s  assume 
a  newspaper  campaign  with  a 
comparable  amount  of  money 
behind  it,  achieves  only  the 
same  family  coverage,  that  is 
10%,  and  this  is  a  low  figure  for 
newspaper  observation.  Our 
study  shows  that  within  two 
weeks  the  audience  turnover  is 
1.73.  This  means  that  within 
two  weeks  the  total  undupli¬ 
cated  audience  will  be  17.3%. 
You  can  see  from  this  that  in 
half  the  time  that  it  takes  night¬ 
time  radio  to  achieve  any  sizable 
total  unduplicated  audience,  the 
newspaper  achieves  an  even 
higher  audience.” 


Telecast  Film 
Put  on  Screen 
In  66  Seconds 
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Marriage  of  movies  and  tik 
vision  puts  news  on 
screens  while  it’s  on-th«^ 
and  hot.  ^ 

It  has  been  done  already  i- 
the  Paramount  Theater  in  IL. 
York  City.  ^ 

Members  of  Television  Broij. 
casters  Association  meetini^ 
New  York  this  week  saw  bn 
newsreels  are  breathing  down 
the  neck  of  newspapers.  Withu 
66  seconds  after  a  telecast  wis 
recorded  in  the  projection  rooii 
of  the  theater,  a  film  of  it  was 
ready  for  screening. 

Advantage  of  making  a  film 
of  the  telecast  lies  in  the  (act 
that  it  can  be  repeated  at  other 
shows.  Motion  pictures  of  the 
Louis-'Walcott  fight  taken  off  the 
television  receiver  in  the  theater 
were  almost  as  clear  as  if  they 
had  been  filmed  directly. 

TBA  members  heard  spokes 
men  for  American  Tobacco  Co 
and  Ford  Motor  Co.  express  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  television  as  a  ‘ma 
jor  advertising  medium.”  To 
date,  the  emphasis  in  their  pro¬ 
gramming  has  been  on  sports 
events. 


Oakite  Credits  Dailies 
In  20- Year  Sales  Rise 

High-frequency,  year-round 
advertising  in  daily  newspapen 
is  credited  by  Frank  A.  ConoUy, 
merchandising  manager  of  Oak 
ite  Products,  Inc.,  with  being 
one  of  the  most  important  fac 
tors  in  the  continual  sales  rise 
of  Oakite  for  the  past  20  years, 
according  to  an  “Advertising 
Facts"  folder  published  this 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver 
tising,  ANPA. 

This  year,  120-line  and  2# 
line  Oakite  ads  are  appearing  in 
168  daily  newspapers,  often  run 
ning  two  and  three  times  a 
week,  practically  all  through 
the  year.  The  newspaper  ap 
propriation  accounts  for  some 
90%  of  Oakite’s  advertising 
budget,  the  folder  states. 

The  policy  of  picking  and 
choosing  high-potential  markets 
has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  Oakite  sales  program. 

“Newspapers,”  the  folder 
quotes  Conolly,  “have  been  a! 
most  partners  in  this  business 
for  the  past  20  years.” 
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66  Advertisers 
On  Business  Page 

The  Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record 
is  entering  the  16th  year  with 
its  weekly  "Business  and  Indus^ 
try"  page  carrying  display  and 
reader  advertisements  for  local 
businesses.  •  For  1948  the  page 
has  been  expanded  to  a  page  and 
a  half  carrying  186  inches  of 
copy  representing  66  contract 
accounts.  Space  is  sold  at  the 
premium  rate  of  80  cents  a  col¬ 
umn  inch.  Twenty-two  of  the 
accounts  are  outside  of  the  <:iu 

The  page  has  been  devel^^ 
by  Norman  W.  Ralsfon  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  who  has  handiea 
similar  pages  for  the  ^’ottatow" 
Mercury,  Phoenixville  Repnoit- 
can  and  other  dailies. 
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international  problems  all  around  and  publishers  in  the  middle 


AP-Guild  Bargaining 
Explained  By  Starzel 


W  a  memorandum  to  the  news 
staff  this  week,  F.  J.  Starzel, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
.Issociated  Press,  explained  AP’s 
ftasons  for  insisting  that  its 
bargaining  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  revert  to  the 
bureau-by-bureau  basis  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  con¬ 
tract. 

Thii  announcement,  which 
came  last  April,  has  resulted  in 
a  Guild  suit  against  AP  for 
breach  of  contract.”  Papers 
were  served  Nov.  7  (E.  &  P., 
.Vov.  22.  p.  52). 

Mr.  Starzel’s  letter  to  the  staff 
pointed  out  that  ANG  has  not 
been  designated  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  all  AP  offices  and 
that  bargaining  on  a  national 
basis  would  be  giving  “erro¬ 
neous  color  to  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion.” 

■‘We  cannot  consistently  bar¬ 
gain  on  a  system  basis  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  a  portion  of  the 
system,”  Mr.  Starzel  declared. 
To  do  so  would  disregard  the 
legal  and  moral  rights  of  the 
employes  in  those  offices  which 
have  elected  not  to  be  repre- 
.<ented  by  the  Guild.” 

Tracing  the  history  of  AP- 
Guild  relations,  Mr.  Starzel  re¬ 
called  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  held  that  the 
individual  office  was  the  appro¬ 
priate  bargaining  unit  in  the  AP 
but  that  the  national  system  was 
we  appropriate  unit  in  the 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service. 

The  change  to  a  national  basis 
came  during  the  war,  the  execu- 
uve  went  on,  when  AP  agreed 
to  consolidate  a  number  of  in- 
mvidual  cases  into  one  in  order 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  War 
Uabor  Board.  Eventually,  AP 
were  handled  jointly  with 
we  U.P.  and  INS  national  cases. 


“When  the  war  with  Japan 
ended,  the  War  Labor  Board 
panel  had  not  reached  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  press  association 
cases,”  the  memorandum  con¬ 
tinued.  “WLB’s  powers  were 
expiring  and,  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  chairman  of  the  panel  to 
which  the  cases  were  assigned 
undertook  to  mediate  and  con¬ 
ciliate  between  the  parties  to 
settle  past  disputes  and  to  reach 
an  agreement  for  the  year  1946.” 

“To  expedite  matters  and 
reach  a  settlement  in  time  of 
stress,  AP  agreed  to  enter  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Guild  covering 
all  bureaus  for  which  the  Guild 
was  the  designated  bargaining 
representative.  ...  A  second 
contract  was  signed  at  the  end 
of  1946.” 

Mr.  Starzel  asserted  that  AP 
experience  in  working  with  the 
Guild  on  this  basis  had  brought 
“administrative  difficulties.” 

“It  was  decided  early  this 
year,”  he  said,  “that  since  rela¬ 
tively  normal  conditions  had  re¬ 
turned,  there  no  longer  was  any 
reason  for  continuing  a  wartime 
expediency.” 

The  memorandum  revealed 
that  the  Guild,  pending  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  suit,  suggested  that 
AP  start  negotiations  on  a  “na¬ 
tional  basis”  under  the  guidance 
of  an  unofficial  panel  of  media¬ 
tion  advisers. 

The  AP  executive  said  he  was 
‘  baffled”  by  this  offer.  “Why  .  .  . 
are  we  haled  into  court  one  day 
to  defend  a  suit  and  asked  the 
next  day  to  sit  down  with  med¬ 
iators  and  advisors?  We  didn't 
suggest  going  to  court,  but,  since 
the  Guild  did.  we’re  willing. 
Also  we’re  willing  to  sit  down 
around  a  conference  table.  But 
it  must  be  at  the  conference 
table  or  left  to  the  court.  It 
can’t  be  both.  .  .  .” 


Linage  Rises 
19.6%  in  Canada 

Daily  newspaper  advertising 
in  Canada  showed  a  gain  of 
19.6%  during  October,  and  a 
gain  of  20.9%  during  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  comparable  periods 
of  1946,  according  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

By  major  classifications,  the 
gains  were  as  follows:  national, 
13.5%,  classified,  15.3%;  local, 
25.2%. 

Total  linage  during  the  10- 
month  period  was  65.7%  greater 
than  in  1939.  Increase  in  na¬ 
tional  linage  was  61.9%. 

NLRB  Dismisses  Case 
Of  N.  J.  Guild  Local 

An  unfair  labor  practices  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  the  Hudson 
County  Newspaper  Guild  against 
the  Jersey  Publishing  Co.,  Ho¬ 
boken.  N.  J..  was  dismissed  this 
week  by  the  New  York  office 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  because  of  the  failure  of 
union  officers  to  sign  non  Com¬ 
munist  affidavits. 

At  the  same  time,  Charles  T 
Douds,  regional  director  of  the 
Board,  announced  this  would  not 
affect  a  complaint  filed  by  five 
members  of  the  guild,  acting  as 
individuals,  who  allege  they 
were  discharged  because  of 
union  activities. 


T.  H.  Brown,  Jr.  Named 

A.  N.  Halverstadt,  chairman 
of  the  Radio  Council  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  and  Paul  B.  West,  president 
of  ANA,  have  announced  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  H. 
Brown,  Jr.  as  executive  head  of 
the  Council.  Mr.  Brown  was 
formerly  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple.  Inc. 
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Red  Charges 
Fly  in  Guild 
Election  Fight 

With  the  slogan  “Clean  Com 
munist  Influence  Out  of  Our 
Guild,”  an  opposition  slate  of 
candidates  is  attempting  to  gain 
leadership  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  Dec.  18  and  19. 

The  opposition,  drawn  partly 
from  present  leadership,  partly 
from  unit  leaders,  is  the  first 
since  the  war  strong  enough  to 
set  up  its  own  slate. 

Organization,  guild  finances, 
and  job  security  were  issues 
argued  at  the  election  meeting 
last  week  but  guild  unity  was 
a  hot  topic  and  the  question  on 
Communist  affiliation  fired  at 
John  F.  Ryan,  candidate  to  sue 
ceed  himself  as  executive  vice 
president  stole  the  show. 

“Are  you  now  or  have  you 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  party?”  Ryan  was  asked 
in  the  question  period. 

Cautioned  by  the  chair  that 
he  need  not  reply  under  the 
guild  constitution,  Ryan  gave  an 
admittedly  long-winded  answer. 
He  asked  why  they  didn’t  ques¬ 
tion  his  future  intentions  and 
whether  they  would  believe  his 
word  on  the  matter,  but  stated. 
"The  fact  is  that  if  I  answer  the 
question  in  any  form  that  it  has 
been  put  here,  I  would  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  witch  hunt  in  our 
industry.”  After  that  answer  a 
large  number  of  the  members 
left  while  the  questions  for 
candidates  continued. 

With  Ryan  on  the  "United 
Guild  Committee”  slate  is  John 
T.  McManus,  of  PM,  to  succeed 
himself  as  president.  The  op 
position,  under  the  title  “Com 
mittee  for  Guild  Unity”,  is 
backing  George  R.  Holmes, 
chairman  of  the  Daily  News 
unit,  for  president.  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  now  secretary-trea 
surer,  is  running  against  Ryan. 


IN  OUR  FOOTSTEPS?  NOBODY  HAPPY  ABOUT  IT  IVAN  THE  TERRIBLE 

Paul  Hcnliinier,  United  Feature  Syndicate  Ctcil  Jen'sen.  C'/nitif/o  />(m7v  .ViTi.f  Kdmund  Duffy,  Ba/timon'  (Md.>  Sun 


Daily  Worker 
Plans  Fight  to 


'Wall  of  Jericho' 
Helps  Small  Daily 


Retain  Comics 


All  rumors  that  the  Daily 
Worker  does  not  like  comics  are 
clearly  false. 

“We're  all  for  them."  Man 
aging  Editor  Alan  Max  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  “because  our 
readers,  like  the  readers  of  all 


newspapers,  like  them.  We  feet  capsule  form.  Often 


it’s  a  service  that  we  should 
give  our  readers." 

So  it  hurt  when  the  Daily 


the  lead  item  reads  out  of  an 
over-title  banner.  The  six  col¬ 
umns  to  the  right  of  the  Wall 


Worker  felt  that  it  had  to  agree  reserved  for  the  local  staff— 


to  drop  Bell  Syndicate’s  “The  ;  theirs.  absolutely  and  positive- 


Nebbs.’’  by  emphatic  request 


through  the  syndicate  of  the 
strip’s  authors.  Stanley  and 


It’s  the  Riviera  Times’  way 
of  “staying  close  to  home  so 


Betsy  Baer.  But  when  Gene  Miami  with  its  large 

Byrnes  began  to  bring  pressure  newspapers. 


to  get  his  Associated  Newspa 
pers  comic.  “Reg’lar  Fellers  ” 
out  of  what  he  considered  un¬ 
desirable  surroundings.  the 
Daily  Worker  yelled  “Loyalty 
Purge”  in  its  headlines  and  de¬ 
clared  : 

•’The  management  of  the 
Daily  Worker  states  that  it  will 
fight  attempts  to  deprive  the 


Vendor  Sues 
Union  to  Regain 
His  Sales  Spot 


Los  Angeles — The  right  of  a 


paper  of  Reg’lar  Fellers  and  vendor  to  do  business  at 

other  material  contracted  for  or  corner  is  involved  in  a  suit 


for  which  it  may  wish  to  con 
tract.  The  Daily  Worker  man 
agement  is  aware  that  no  fea 
ture  material  with  really  top 
rank,  circulation  ‘puli’  is’  avail 


filed  here  against  the  CIO  News 
Vendor  Union,  No.  75,  and  sev¬ 
eral  individuals  by  Milton  New¬ 
man. 

Newman  has  asked  an  Injunc- 


able  to  small  papers  anywhere  on  three  counts;  that  he 

in  the  country.  But  it  ‘regards  corner  “by  force. 


the  attempt  to  bar  Daily  Work 
er  use  of  commercially  mark 


violence  and  threats  and  bodily 
harm,”  that  truck  drivers  were 


eted  strips  and  features  as  a  Prevented  from  delivering  to 
new  attack  on  freedom  of  the  threats  of  harm,  that 


press.” 

John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of 


publi.shers  were  threatened 
with  a  strike  of  all  union  news 


Bell,  commented:  "I  don’t  see  vendors  unless  they  refused  to 
how  you  can  be  compelled  to  supply  him  with  papers. 


sell  stuff  to  people  if  you  don’t  addition,  he  asks  damages 


want  to,  but  I  don’t  see  why  $41,450,  plus  $750  a  month 


you  shouldn’t  sell  to  them.  A 
communist  can  go  to  a  haber- 


until  he  is  again  allowed  to  re¬ 
sume  the  business  that  he  built 


dashery  store  and  buy  a  neck-  ran  for  20  years. 


and  the  United  Press  »  ^he  complaint  recites  that 


sells  its  wire  to  the  Daily  Newman  bought  the  right  to  the 


Worker,  doesn’t  it?” 


Fifth  and  Olive  Streets  spot  for 


It  was  from  the  Bell  group  *^50  in  1925  and  that  in  Sep 


that  the  Worker  obtained  com  tember.  1945,  he  was  run  off  the 


ics  when  it  shifted  to  a  16-page  corner  by  union  men.  Last 
formal  on  Oct.  16  and  “decided  ^’e  began  doing  business 


to  buy  as  many  standard  circu-  Sixth  and  Olive  Streets.  ,ind 


lation  getting  devices  employed  'vas  told  he  could  not  do  busi- 
by  American  commercial  news-  f'®?®  there  unless  he  joined  the 


papers  as  it  could  afford  and 
obtain  ” 


union. 

He  claims  loss  from  the  two 


Obtaining  them,  the  Worker  corners  of  $750  monthly  profits, 
reoorted,  proved  difficult.  ■ 


The  Bell  group  agreed  to  fur 
nish  several  features.  Wheeler 
defending  the  action  with:  "We 


Houston  Named 

Charles  Hamilton  Houston,  a 


'Outside'  Retail 


Coral  Gables.  Fla. — The  Riv¬ 
iera  Times,  converted  from 
weekly  to  daily  publication  a 
month  ago.  has  a  “Wall  of 
Jericho”  on  Page  One  to  segre¬ 
gate  local  from  wire  news  and 
give  each  its  proper  play. 

Two  columns  to  the  left  of  the 
Wall  contain  U  P.  copy  edited 


Ads  Acceptable, 
Survey  Finds 


Marshall  Plan 
Tops  INS  List 


feel  any  time  we  can  sell  our  ^CHiber  of  the  Presideiff  s  Fair 


features,  intended  for  publica  Employment  Pr^tice  Commit 


tion  in  'capitalistic  newspapers  ‘®®  1"®®  1944- .and  vicepresident 
to  a  communist  press  it  is  worth  „  ^"®  American  Council  on 

while  propaganda  achievement.  '  Race  Relations,  w’lll  serve  as  a 


Race  Relations,  w’ill  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Advertising 
Council’s  public  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  it  was  announced  this 


__  Ti'_  J  I  '-ouiitii  s  puoiic  aavisorj 

rGdCB,  It  S  WondGrtul  mittee.  it  was  announce 
Topeka.  Kas.  —  When  Robert  week. 

McGrath,  telegraph  editor  of  the  ■ 

Topeka  State  Journal,  looked  n  j  k  j  xr  i 
over  the  news  copy  he  noticed  IiGCOrCl  ACI  V OlumG 
that  two  out  of  three  items  dealt  The  60-page  issue  of  the  New 


with  conflict  in  some  part  of  the  York  World-Telegram  on  Dec.  4 
world.  He  thought  the  attention  carried  100.257  lines  of  paid  ad- 


of  readers  should  be  focussed  on  vertising — the  largest  volume  in 


the  worldwide  unrest.  So  over 
each  head  on  Page  One  of  the 
Dec.  5  editions  appeared  the 
slugline:  “Peace — It’s  Wonder 
ful.” 


10  years,  according  to  Hazen  H. 
Morse,  advertising  promotion 
manager.  It  included  55,697 
lines  of  retail;  41,668  of  general 
and  automotive. 


Newspapers  generally  accept 
legitimate  advertising  even  if  it 
competes  with  that  of  local  re¬ 
tailers,  according  to  a  question¬ 
naire  survey  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Publishers  in  the  organization 
were  asked  these  two  ques¬ 
tions: 

“1.  What  is  your  policy  re¬ 
garding  the  acceptance  of  reteil 
advertising  from  neighboring 
cities  and  towns  competitive  to 
that  received  from  accounts  in 
your  city  of  publication? 

“2.  What  is  your  practice  or 
opinion  concerning  acceptance 
of  retail  copy  from  local  manu¬ 
facturers  having  factory  sales¬ 
rooms,  and  local  manufacturers 
desiring  to  dispose  of  over¬ 
stock  by  using  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising?  Does  the  conflict 
with  local  retail  stores  selling 
the  same  or  similar  products  af¬ 
fect  acceptance  of  such  adver¬ 
tising?” 

Some  Reservations 

In  reply  to  the  first  question, 
19  of  44  replying  said  flatly  they 
wou.d  accept  such  copy,  15 
found  it  acceptable  with  reser¬ 
vations,  chief  of  which  was  that 
it  had  to  originate  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area.  Of  those  accept¬ 
ing,  the  great  majority  do  so  at 
locai  contract  rates,  it  was 
found. 

Ten  said  “no”  to  question  one, 
but  four  indicated  their  pjolicy 
is  occasionally  elastic  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  when  copy  within  the 
trading  area  is  involved. 

An  overwhelming  majority 
also  replied  positively  to  ques¬ 
tion  two.  Of  43  answering,  18 
said  “yes,”  without  reservations; 
10  said  'they  do  not  have  this 
problem,  but  that  they  would 
accept  such  copy  if  it  were  of¬ 
fered. 

Thirteen  said  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  no  objections  from  re¬ 
tailers.  Many  stated  that  if  con¬ 
flict  exists,  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
settled  between  the  manufac¬ 
turers  an  retailers  themselves. 

Only  two  publishers  said  flat¬ 
ly  that  such  copy  was  unaccep¬ 
table,  and  three  said  they  would 
refuse  such  advertising  if  the 
PiOblem  existed  in  their  com¬ 
munities. 


P.  R.  'Evaluation' 
Service  Offered 

Full-page  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  this  week  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  announcing  a  “new 
kind  ”  of  public  relations  service 
offered  by  the  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays  organization. 

■The  organization’s  new  “Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Relations  Stand¬ 
ards”  offers  to  business  a  “gauge 
of  the  efficiency”  of  its  public 
relations  programs. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  ex¬ 
pert  appraisers  in  nearly  every 
other  field  of  business,  the  ads 
offered  to  appraise  all  phases 
of  a  firm’s  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities. 


The  American  program  for  ft* 
economic  recovery  of  Europo^ 
known  as  the  Marshall  Pi^ 
and  its  effects  on  internatiomi 
affairs  from  Washington  to  Mot 
cow  has  been  selected  as  thf 
outstanding  news  story  of  the 
year  bv  editors  of  Internatioiu! 
News  Service. 

The  editors  declared  six  of  the 
10  top  stories  selected  were  a 
continuing  series  of  historic 
events  throughout  the  year 
rather  than  big  one-time  news 
breaks. 

The  INS  list  of  the  10  best 
news  stories  of  1947: 

1.  Marshall  Plan. 

2.  Rift  between  east  and  west 

3.  Rising  prices. 

4.  Enactment  of  Taft-Hartlev 

Bill.  ^ 

5.  Palestine  partition  and 
fighting. 

6.  Italian  and  French  uo- 
heavals. 

7.  Texas  City  disaster. 

8.  Wedding  of  Prince^  Eliza- 
beth. 

9.  Series  of  air  crashes. 

10.  Hughes-Meyers  hearings 


Linage  Record 
Reported  for 
Puck  in  1947 
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A  three-day  meeting  of  the 
national  sales  staff  of  Pucfc— The 
Comic  Weekly,  took  place  this 
week  in  New  York  City.  Robert 
P.  Davidson,  general  manager, 
presided. 

It  was  disclosed  that  Puck,  in 
1947,  broke  all  previous  rec 
ords  for  linage  and  dollar  vol¬ 
ume,  with  a  year’s-end  sales  gain 
exceeding  $1,000,000  and  the 
most  diversified  list  of  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  in  its  history. 

The  editorial  side  of  Puck, 
represented  by  Bradley  Kelly, 
vicepresident,  and  Sylvan  Byck. 
editor  of  comics,  both  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  reported 
the  year’s  development  in  comic 
features  and  keynoted  the  strong 
organization  feeling  that  the 
comic  strip  is  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  potential  as  a  means 
of  mass  communication. 

A  new  development  in  comic 
strip  functions  was  revealed  by 
a  group  of  educational  author 
ities.  including  Miss  Katharine 
Hutchinson  of  the  Falk  School 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
Prof.  Harvey  Zorbaugh,  chair 
man  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Sociology,  New  York 
University.  Miss  Hutchinson 
told  of  her  success  in  using  the 
Puck  comics  as  an  elementary 
school  text  in  teaching  safety, 
good  behavior,  geography  and 
other  subjects.  She  presented  a 
syllabus,  soon  to  be  published, 
that  will  extend  this  function 
to  more  mature  grades  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  W.  W.  D.  Sones,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  presented  a  provoc¬ 
ative  analysis  of  the  structural 
elements  of  comics  to  point  up 
Miss  Hutchinson’s  success  in  her 
unique  educational  project. 
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HAEA  Plan  Helps  Teachers 
Put  Theory  Into  Practice 


First  Year  of  'Internship  Project' 
Wins  Educators'  Approval 


ERNEST  SHARPE  is  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  is  31  years  old  and  he 
teaches  advertising. 

Sharpe  was  short  on  practical 
experience  in  his  field  when  he 
joined  the  faculty  last  year.  He 
iad  been  with  the  United  States 
foreign  service  about  five  years, 
ind  when  he  returned  to  Texas 
ie  took  a  newspaper  job. 

He  worked  nearly  a  year  in 
•Jie  advertising  department  of 
the  Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle. 
Then  he  turned  to  teaching.  A 
Texas  U.  journalism  graduate, 
he  returned  there  when  an 
opening  occurred  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff. 

Practical  Experience  Wanted 

Prof.  Paul  Thompson,  head  of 
the  department,  said  he  would 
help  Sharpe  acquire  additional 
practical  experience  through  a 
summer  job.  The  avenue  for  it 
was  available:  a  new  internship 
project  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion.  a  plan  wherein  educators 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  during  the  Summer. 

Thompson  approached  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  found 
the  News  willing. 

The  newspaper  agreed  to  pay 
Sharpe  the  equivalent  of  his 
university  salary,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  pro-tem  employe  of  the 
advertising  department.  It 
turned  out  better  than  Sharpe 
or  his  summer  boss,  Harry  D. 
Guy,  expected. 

Sharpe  worked  first  in  the 
national  field.  He  participated 
in  department  conferences,  met 
accounts.  He  made  a  market 
survey  covering  50  beer  retail¬ 
ers  and  50  margarine  retailers. 
He  studied  merchandising  dis¬ 
plays  for  household  cleansers. 
He  attended  a  food  wholesalers’ 
convention  and  did  some  “glad- 
handing”^  on  behalf  of  the  News. 

Early  in  July,  after  a  month 


Gilt  Directory 
Fills  2  Pages 

New  Orleans.  La. —  For  30 
days,  the  New  Orleans  Item  is 
running  two  full  pages  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Christmas  Gift  Directory, 
fMturing  more  than  800  items 
offered  by  80  advertisers.  The 
>ds  are  arranged  according  to 
price  and  in  the  usual  “For 
Him’  and  “For  Her”  classifica¬ 
tions. 

nfxT*'  Whetstone,  the  Item's 
LAM.  said  no  premiums  or 
prizes  are  offered  to  readers  to 
encourage  them  to  use  the  di- 
-“It  was  sold  strictly  on 
me  merits  of  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising.” 


as  a  tenderfoot.  Sharpe  was 
called  in  on  a  conference  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  mid-August  edu¬ 
cational  section  of  the  News. 
Since  he  was  in  the  education 
field,  it  was  thought  he  might 
contribute  some  valuable  ideas 
for  the  special  issu’. 

Result  was  that  Sharpe  took 
over  the  entire  project,  and 
when  the  18-page  section  came 
out  in  the  Sunday  News,  it  car¬ 
ried  121^  pages  of  varied  adver¬ 
tising  telling  the  story  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  state-supported  educa¬ 
tion  in  Texas. 

Sharpe’s  approach  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  informed.  The  premise 
was  that  the  schools  didn’t  need 
students;  they  were  already 
crowded.  But  for  the  private 
schools,  he  said,  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  present  all  of 
them  at  one  time,  affording 
prospective  students  a  chance 
to  select  intelligently. 

“Also,”  Sharpe  told  E&P,  “It 
offered  the  state  -  supported 
schools  a  chance  to  keep  the 
misfits  out  by  clarifying  each 
school's  particular  role  in  the 
system.” 

Ad  Sponsorship  Solicited 

But  state-supported  schools 
have  no  advertising  funds.  So 
Sharpe  undertook  to  get  spon¬ 
sors  for  their  ads.  He  lined  up 
ad  backers  for  13  of  16  such 
schools,  with  copy  varying  from 
10  inches  to  full  page. 

The  section  as  a  whole  was 
widely  praised  by  educators 
throughout  Texas. 

After  completion  of  this  proj 
ect,  Sharpe  was  assigned  to  the 
local  ad  staff,  meeting  accounts, 
writing  copy  and  the  like.  It 
was  an  all-around  job  of  work 
in  newspaper  advertising. 

“It's  really  been  valuable,  and 
will  mean  much  in  my  teach¬ 
ing,”  Sharpe  said  to  E&P. 

Ernest  Sharpe  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  journalism  teachers  who 
profited  last  summer  in  the  first 
year’s  operation  of  the  NAEA 
internship  project.  Satisfied 
with  the  potentialities  shown  by 
initial  results,  NAEA  has  de 
cided  not  only  to  continue,  but 
also  to  expand  the  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Karl  T.  Finn,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
Committee. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  membership,  Finn, 
advertising  director  of  the  Cin 
cinnati  (O. )  Times-Star,  solicit¬ 
ed  additional  support  from  the 
newspapers.  Since  the  NAEA 
assigns  no  funds  for  such  ac¬ 
tivities,  individual  newspapers 
must  underwrite  the  intern¬ 
ships,  cost  of  which  approxi¬ 
mates  about  $500  each. 

The  variety  of  valuable  ex¬ 
periences  available  to  the  in¬ 
ternes — and  participating  news¬ 
papers — was  brought  out  in  let 


ters  to  Finn  after  last  summer  s 
work  from  those  engaged  in  the 
project 

R.  Van  Slambrouck  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  served  a 
nine-week  stint  at  the  Detroit 
News.  He  said,  among  other 
things: 

“My  job  was  to  equip  myself 
through  observation  and  study 
at  the  source  so  that  I  could, 
when  demanded,  think  like  the 
advertising  staff  member  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  know¬ 
ing  in  some  detail  his  market, 
tools  and  customers;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  so  fortify  myself  with 
first-hand  impressions  that  I  can 
better  teach  the  procedures  and 
thinking  that  make  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  reach  its 
highest  potential  as  an  adver 
Using  medium. 

“In  my  case  it  broke  down 
into  dozens  of  questions  and 
topics  to  guide  my  study:  What 
is  the  need  for  salesmen  who 
are  experts  in  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications?  What 
is  the  place  of  the  agency  in 
the  retail  field?  What  about  the 
old  bugaboos,  position  requests, 
free  publicity,  rate  differential, 
as  handled  by  big-paper  staffs? 
What’s  the  real  source  of  classi¬ 
fied  leadership?  What  do  sales¬ 
men  want  when  they  walk  into 
the  promotion  department?  etc.” 

Van  Slambrouck  saw  the  sell¬ 
ing  tools  made  and  watched  the 
salesmen  use  them.  He  spent 
three  days  in  a  department 
store,  talked  for  periods  of  two 
minutes  to  three  hours  to 
agency  people,  observed  the 
application  of  “reporting”  tech¬ 
niques  to  retail  ad  copy.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  studying  the 
News’  grocery  audit — including 
the  counting  of  soap  packages 
and  coffee  tins  on  dealers' 
shelves. 

Net  result,  according  to  In¬ 
terne  Van  Slambrouck:  “I  count 
my  NAEA  internship  a  success 
and  believe  I  can  in  my  teach¬ 
ing  make  it  pay  dividends.” 

“If,  as  has  been  kindly  ru¬ 
mored.  I  helped  the  News,”  he 
adds,  “it  was  incidental  to  my 
main  task,  but  certainly  an  in¬ 
cident  providing  a  most  gratify¬ 
ing  memory.” 

Another  interne  was  Manning 
Seil  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  put  in  nine  weeks  on 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal.  In 
his  estimation,  it  gave  him  much 
information  unobtainable  in  any 
other  way — knowledge  that  will 
be  “most  valuable”  in  teaching. 

Seil  spent  five  weeks  in  the 
classified,  national  and  retail  di¬ 
visions,  studying  internal  opera¬ 
tions  and  accompanying  solic¬ 
itors  on  calls.  He  devoted  time 
also  to  dispatch,  art,  promotion, 
library  and  files,  accounting  and 
mechanical.  The  remaining 
four  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
two  leading  department  stores, 
a  drug  chain,  a  grocery  chain, 
and  the  commercial  office  of 
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Empty  Pocket  Sign 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  pulled  an  empty 
trouser  pocket  inside  out 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
Marshall  foreign-aid  plan  at  a 
press  conference  in  Baguio, 
P.  I.  Col.  McCormick  has  been 
on  an  airplane  tour  of  the 
Pacific  area,  including  Japan 
and  the  Philippines.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  this  week 


the  newspaper  owned  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

“I  found,”  said  Seil,  that  the 
newspaper’s  introduction  ei^ 
abled  me  to  secure  definite  Md 
extensive  information  regarding 
the  newspaper  advertising  th^ 
ories  and  practices  of  the  re^l 
organizations.  Most  valuable, 
perhaps,  were  the  case  histories 
of  retail  newspaper  advertis- 
ments,  including  planning,  copy, 
layout,  art,  engravers'  proofs, 
color  separations,  etc.,  which  I 
gathered  for  study  by  my  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Typical  of  the  newspapers 
comments  on  the  NAEA  proj¬ 
ect  is  that  of  John  K.  Ottl^. 
Jr.,  advertising  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  where  Seil 
served  his  internship.  “Our  ex¬ 
perience  was  an  extreme^ 
happy  one  for  both  of  us,”  said 
Ottley.  “Mr.  Seil  contributed 
something  worthwhile  in  all  his 
contacts,  typical  of  which  was 
his  conducting  a  class  for  some 
college  students  who  were  in¬ 
terning  at  Rich’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  In  turn,  I  believe 
Mr.  Seil  found  that  his  time 
was  spent  profitably.  A  great 
deal  depend  on  the  man,  as 
we  have  no  formalized  course, 
and  a  person  less  adjustable 
(than  Seil)  might  not  have  ben¬ 
efited  from  it.” 

Among  others  supporting  in¬ 
ternships  last  summer  were  the 
Cincinnati,  O.  newspapers  and 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Stor. 
Clyde  B.  Coulter  of  Medill 
School,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  spent  11  weeks  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  most  of  it  with  the  Post. 
The  Kansas  City  Star  interne 
was  Elmer  F.  Beth  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

The  attitude  toward  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  college  men  who  ex¬ 
perienced  it  was  summed  up 
thus  by  Beth,  who  is  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Kansas  journalism 
department:  “I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  dozens  of  advertising 
instructors  didn’t  jump  at  the 
internship  offer;  for  many,  a 
summer  spent  as  interne  would 
certainly  yield  greater  dividends 
than  a  summer  devoted  to  grad¬ 
uate  study.  Perhaps  they  were 
waiting  for  the  first  year  ‘guinea 
trial,  pigs’  to  give  the  new  plan 
a  trial.  If  so.  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  it,  and  I  hope  other 
teachers  will  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  next  summer.” 

One  of  the  NAEA  commit¬ 
tee's  plans  for  the  future  is  to 
extend  the  internships  to  adver¬ 
tising  professors  generally,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  journalism 
schools. 
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Is  Your  Research  Ill? 
Call  Dr.  Vergil  Reed 

By  James  L.  Collings 

THE  BEAUTY  market  has  its  urer  of  the  Market  Research 
John  Robert  Powers,  painting  Council. 


its  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  sculpt 
ing  its  Jo  Davidson,  photogra 


His  wife  calls  him  Mr.  Re¬ 
search.  Or  some  such  name. 


Charles  Boyer. 

And  research,  the  star  board¬ 
er  this  morning,  has  its  Dr.  Ver¬ 
gil  D.  Reed,  a  peppery,  action- 


her.” 

Approachable  As  Santa 
Dr.  Reed,  who  is  as  approach¬ 
able  as  a  store  Santa  Claus, 


material.  He's  warm,  friendly, 
with  western  humor,  dry  and 


claim. 

He  explained  that  this  corn¬ 


wringing  wet  both,  and  he’s  as  mittee,  still  in  its  business  dia- 
well  rounded  as  Miss  America  pers,  was  set  up  to  assist  in 


1947 — from  a  personality  stand 
point,  that  is. 


improving  the  quality,  uniform¬ 
ity.  comparability  and  scope  of 


And  those  are  facts  as  accu-  the  marketing  and  market  ro- 


rate  as  any  he's  ever  dug  up. 
He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 


search  done  by  newspapers 
The  approach  during  this  first 


in  Indiana  51  years  ago,  lived  ycsr.  he  said,  has  been  aimed 
in  three  log  cabins  during  his  at  raising  the  research  standards 
boyhood,  and  since  maturitv  at  any  or  all  media,  and  the  in- 
with  its  attendant  financia'l  terest  of  the  committee  has  been 
trimmings  has  peddled  his  wheel  research,  not  prornotion. 
at  a  rabbit  pace  in  32  countries  “Stress  that  it's  been  re¬ 


in  search  of  what’s  with  whom  search,  not  promotion,  ’  he  said 
and  why,  statistically  speaking.  Well,  doctor,  how  has  it  gone 

Sardine  Man  ..j  figyrg  there  have  been  20 

His  first  job.  perhaps  75,179  publishers  who  have  either 
facts  and  figures  ago.  was  find-  asked  for  advice  or  submitted 
ing  a  potential  market  for  sar-  their  plans  for  approval  or  criti- 


phy  its  Mward  Steichen,  nature  He  said  that  “she  would  kill  me 
its  Grand  Canyon,  love  its  if  I  told  you  my  pet  name  for 


punchy,  word- crunchin',  aqui-  ^ 

hne-nos^  man  who  is  so  on  citations  as  a  Christmas  tree 
fire  with  his  work  that  he  burn  decorations,  speaks  softly 

others  with  its  importance.  ^  g^y  booms  out  so 

Gray  Beards,  Thick  Glasses 


loudly  and  unhesitatingly  in  the 


He  is  associate  director  of  re-  advertising  world  when  the 
search  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  sacrosanct  halls  ol  Research  & 
Co.,  New  York  City,  and  about  Co.  are  invaded  by  scoffers,  ig- 
as  unlikely  a  looking  research  noramuses  and  retarders  of 
man  as  you  could  discover.  Usu-  progress. 

ally  you  think  of  such  a  career  _  He  spoke  softly  the  other  day 
in  terms  of  gray  beards,  monas-  in  his  den. 

teries,  the  feebly-weeblies.  thick  About  the  advisory  committee 
glasses  and  backs  curved  from  on  research  of  the  Newspaper 
bending  over  too  many  tomes.  -Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
A  professorial,  smothered,  prune-  tion,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
wrinkled  appearance.  He  was  asked  to  be  chairman. 

But  not  Dr.  Reed.  Not  by  Wasn’t  anybody  else  more  suit- 
1700  pages  of  any  marketing  ed  for  the  assignment  is  the 


Dr.  Vergil  D.  Reed 

He's  never  without  that  pipe. 

they  will  merit  greater  con¬ 
fidence.” 

He  sucked  in  hungrily  on  his 
black  pipe.  He  said  his  pipe 
always  tastes  better  in  the 
woods — his  and  his  wife’s  haven 
from  the  city  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  jobs.  She  teaches  English 
to  refugees.  She  also  serves  as 
his  secretary  and  editor. 

■’One  of  the  reasons  my  wife 
and  I  have  been  so  congenial  is 
that  she’s  as  crazy  about  camp¬ 
ing  and  fishing  as  1  am.  She's 
a  crack  pistol  shot.  I  believe 
she  would  rather  hear  rain  beat¬ 
ing  on  a  tent  than  eat.” 

iTien  he  blew  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  scratched  his  forehead 
and  continued  about  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

"Each  advertiser  and  agency — 
and  even  editors — has  the  need 
and  the  right  to  know  who 
readers  and  listeners  arc  and 
their  characteristics. 

"The  mere  numbers  of  cir¬ 
culation  figures  are  not  enough. 

"We  think  any  medium  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  objec¬ 
tive  and  useful  facts  along  these 
lines. 

And  we  believe  in  the  case  of 
the  newspaper  it  is  particularly 
important — both  from  the  news¬ 


paper  s  and  the  adverticto 
viewpoint— that  such  inform, 
tion  be  comparable  from  cib  to 
city.  ' " 

“Only  the  acceptance  ot 

standard  definitions,  classifiy. 
tions  and  methods  among  papeti 
can  accomplish  this.  There  mim 
be  a  commonness  of  aims  ,r. 
proaches  and  method  as  wtf 
as  good  individual  research 
techniques.” 

That  listens  well.  Dr  B»«i 
Now  what?  ■  ” 

“Well,  a  postscript  to  that  is 
this.  If  this  committee  can  con- 
tribute  toward  these  ends,  it 
will  have  served  the  better  ij. 
terests  of  research,  media  and 
advertising  alike — and  the  best 
interests  of  consumers  also." 

And  what  about  its  future 
doctor?  The  committee’s. 

“Now  that's  hard  to  say.  It 
hasn’t  been  in  the  works  long 
enough  to  determine  that.  It 
may  succeed  and  it  may  not." 

Of  Fevers  and  Heads 

The  purpose  of  this  depart 
ment  in  visiting  the  learned  re¬ 
searcher  was  to  have  him  do  a 
job  of  selling  the  publishers. 

To  have  him  purr,  now,  look, 
fellas,  we  love  you,  we  want 
you  near  us,  we’ll  quiet  your 
research  fevers  and  fluff  out  the 
pillow  for  your  addled  heads. 

But  this  department,  once 
more,  was  as  wrong  as  a  man 
reading  Greek  printed  upside 
down  in  Spanish  in  75  feet  of 
water  without  a  raincoat  oa 

The  attempt  on  this  end  made 
equal  sense. 

For  the  good  doctor  has  no 
bedside  manner. 

To  research  nuts  with  them 
if  they  don’t  want  to  he  helped. 
We  have  sufficient  work  now 
to  keep  us  busier  than  a  sub¬ 
way  guard  during  the  rush  hour. 
That’s  his  obdurate  attitude. 
With  sugar  on  it.  of  course. 

He  glossed  it  over  this  way. 

“We  re  only  too  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  suggest  and  map  p’ans 
and  O.K.  them  for  publisher 
if  they  come  to  us,  but  don't 
say  that  we  are  anxious  to  sell 
them  anything — don’t  say  we 
are  asking  for  more  work.  We're 
not. 

“I  for  one  have  too  much  els? 
to  do.” 


dines  in  Bolivia. 

He  found  it.  as  he  has  un¬ 
covered  many  other  probable 
and  improbable  things — for  busi¬ 
ness.  government  and  univer¬ 
sities.  Facts  of  all  kinds — yel¬ 
low,  green  and  what’s  your  prob¬ 
lem,  son. 


cism.  This,  I  think,  is  damned 
good. " 

That  doesn’t  seem  like  an  im¬ 
pressive  number,  Dr.  Reed. 
What's  holding  things  up? 

Some  Resentment 
"Oh.  I  suppose  there  has  been 


Bureau  Plans  for  St.  Valentine 


The  dynamic  Hoosier.  always  resentment  through  misunder- 
with  pipe  in  mouth  and  data  in  standing.  Apparently,  some 
mind,  has  been  on  every  con-  publishers  have  felt  there  has 
tinent  but  Australia  as  a  fact-  been  an  attempt  made  to  corn- 
finder.  His  wife  Ruth  has  often  pel  submission  of  their  research 


accompanied  him. 

He  has  been  research  direc- 


plans  for  approval. 

“This  we  don’t  intend  to  do — 


tor  of  agencies,  author  of  two  nor  is  it  in  the  interest  of  any- 

marketing  books,  head  of  the  one  that  we  do  so. 

Census  Bureau  in  D.  C.,  chief  of  "On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
the  statistics  staff  of  the  War  survey  of  a  publisher  is  ap- 

Production  Board  and  a  uni-  proved  by  the  committee,  then 


versity  professor. 


publisher 


He’s  a  Ph.D.  out  of  Columbia  greater  esteem  for  his  research 
University — took  the  degree  in  among  the  space  buyers, 
one  year.  He’s  in  Who’s  Who,  “There  have  been  too  many 
a  member  of  the  American  Mar-  abuses  in  newspaper  research, 
keting  Association  and  an  hon-  As  a  result,  it  has  been  viewed 
orary  life  fellow  of  the  Amer-  with  suspicion.  All  we’re  try- 
ican  Statistical  Association,  and  ing  to  do  is  to  increase  the 
he  is  presently  secretary-treas-  standards  of  research  so  that 


A  complete  program  for  the 
planning  of  aggressive  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  promotions  by  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Leap  Year  has  been 
completed  by  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  Division  Director  John 
Giesen  announced. 

Titled  ’’Let's  Make  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day  Do  Some  Over¬ 
time."  the  program  has  been 
mailed  as  part  of  the  February 
issue  of  the  "Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Advertising  Manual’’ 
to  Bureau  members. 

Starting  with  a  planning  meet¬ 
ing  on  Jan.  19,  the  promotion 
schedule  sets  up  a  step-by-step 
plan  for  retailers  and  newspaper 
advertising  departments  to  fol¬ 
low  to  a  climax  on  Feb.  14. 

Included  also  in  the  outline 
is  a  study  of  a  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  campaign  run  this  year  by 
the  Madison  (Wis. )  Capital 


Times  and  Wisconsin  Stole 
Journal  which  resulted  in  an 
over-all  linage  increase  of 
103.6%  over  the  same  period. 

The  February  Manual  also 
contains  the  regular  features  of 
the  Retail  Division’s  monthly 
service,  Giesen  said.  A  news¬ 
paper  advertising  success  story 
tracing  the  outstanding  use  of 
newspaper  promotion  to  buid 
total  volume  for  the  Cannw 
Certified  Cleaners  of  Toledo,  0., 
is  highlighted. 

■ 

Safe-Driving  Award 

Watertown,  N.  Y.-;— Five  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Watertown  Datly 
Times  who  have  operated  de¬ 
livery  trucks  over  a  total  ot 
360,000  miles  within  the  last 
two  years  without  an  accidw 
were  awarded  safety  pins  and 
certificates. 
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In  Philadelphia^ nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

General  Is  The  Title 
And  National  Is  Out 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

CX)ME  JANUARY  1.  it  will  be 

out  with  the  old  and  in  with 
the  new  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  most  American 
dailies — the  old  being  National 
Advertising  Manager  and  Local 
Advertising  Manager;  the  new, 
Manager,  General  Advertising, 
and  Manager,  Retail  Advertising. 
(We  speak  of  titles,  not  per¬ 
sonnel.  ) 

The  change,  long  in  the  mak¬ 
ing,  is  expected  to  remove  one 
important  obstacle  to  resolving 
the  rate  differential  argument. 
For  very  largely — by  no  means 
entirely,  of  course — the  contro¬ 
versy  has  been  a  question  of  se¬ 
mantics. 

Many  Definitions 

WHiat  exactly  is  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  what  is  local?  The 
terms  have  been  defined  many 
times  in  nuiny  ways,  but  often 
all  definitions  have  been  useless 
when  applied  to  specific  cases, 
because  the  exact  meanings  of 
the  terms  were  something  else. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  has  been 
working  for  20  years  to  escape 
from  the  dictionary’s  tyranny. 
The  denouement  came  last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  a  formal  resolution 
was  adopted  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention  calling  for  a 
final  break  with  the  old  termi¬ 
nology. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the 
resolution  was  a  letter  last 
spring  to  NAEA  President  Jay 
Egan  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
from  the  late  Bill  Etchison,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (S.  C.)  Record  and  State. 

Etchison  urged  that  NAEA  fi¬ 
nally  "do  something”  about  the 
perplexing  problem.  NAEA  an¬ 
swered  with  the  resolution, 
which  suggested  adoption  of  the 
term  Manager,  General  Adver¬ 
tising.  Subsequently,  the  logical 
change  from  "locar  to  “retail” 
became  an  unofficial  adjunct  of 
the  resolution. 

Definition  Stands  Since  '30 

Since  then,  numerous  newspa¬ 
pers  have  announced  thechange> 
to  take  effect  immediately  or  on 
Jan.  1.  And  it  is  expected  that 
virtually  the  entire  member^p 
of  NAEA  and  many  non-mem¬ 
bers  will  fall  in  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  furthering 
the  movement  has  done  its 
work.  One  of  the  more  recent 
announcements  is  that  of  the 
Scripi^-Howard  Newspapers,  all 
of  which  will  use  MGA  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  And.  hereafter, 
the  E  &  P  Year  Book  will  use 
the  designations  Manager  (gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  and  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager. 

Although  the  words  general 
and  retail  are  in  an  NAEA  defi¬ 
nition  that  has  been  standing 
since  1930,  adoption  of  the  titles 
had  been  delayed.  It  was 
thought  that  in  some  minds 


"General  Advertising  Manager" 
might  have  the  same  meaning  as 
"Advertising  Director.”  This 
was  solved  by  the  simple  expe¬ 
dient  suggested  by  Etchison — 
make  it  “Manager,  General  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

NAEA’s  present  definition,  in 
use  since  May,  1930,  has  been 
reaffirmed  on  several  occasions, 
the  latest  being  the  June,  1946, 
convention. 

Originally  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Frank  E. 
Tripp  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers.  it  reads: 

“Newspaper  rates  are  better 
designate  as  retail  and  general, 
rather  than  as  local  and  na¬ 
tional. 

“An  advertiser  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  retail  rates  only  when 
he  sells  direct  to  the  consumer 
through  one  or  more  retail 
stores  which  he  alone  owns  and 
controls. 

“If  the  retailer  names  also  his 
territory  jobber,  the  wholesaler 
or  distributor,  the  advertising  is 
not  local  retail  copy.  (Here  is 
where  the  new  titles  become  im¬ 
portant,  for  such  advertising  is 
local  and  not  national,  by  dic¬ 
tionary  definition.  But — it  is 
not  retail  copy,  and  this  fact 
cannot  be  shown  by  either  of 
the  old  terms.) 

“Retail  rates  apply  to  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  confined  strictly 
to  a  group  of  bona  fide  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers,  provided  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  paid  for  by  the  merchants 
involved. 

“General  rates  apply  to  all 

cooperative  advertising  where 
both  general  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ers  are  involved. 

“General  rates  apply  to  ad¬ 

vertising  over  signatures  of  two 
or  more  retailers,  or  separate 
ownership,  offering  products  of 
the  same  manufacturer. 

“General  rates  apply  to  all 

advertising  other  than  that  of 

strictly  bona  fide  retailers,  sell¬ 
ing  at  retail  exclusively,  paid 
for  entirely  by  themselves  and 
offering  goods  or  service  to  the 
consumer  at  outlets  owned  by 
themselves,  without  reference  to 
whether  the  copy  is  placed  di¬ 
rect  or  through  an  advertising 
agency.” 

Although  this  1930  definition 
was  the  first  one  formally  adopt¬ 
ed  by  NAEA.  it  had  b^n  pre- 
ceded  by  similar  suggestions  in 
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the  1928  and  1929  annual  con¬ 
ventions.  Almost  two  decades 
later,  the  move  to  bolster  it  with 
parallel  titles  apparently  has 
been  achieved. 

“To  date  there  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  opposition  to  the 
change,”  NAEA  Secretary  Bob 
Pace  tells  us,  “and  we  feel  that 
as  soon  as  the  committee  is  ac¬ 
tivated  it  will  become  unani¬ 
mous  in  the  organization.”  Its 
whole  purpose,  he  adds,  is  to 
make  a  definite  division  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  general  adver¬ 
tising. 

■ 

Ad  Limit  Lifted 

Los  Angeles — Effective  Jan.  4, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  will  re¬ 
move  all  maximum  size  restric¬ 
tions  for  general  and  automotive 
copy,  run  of  paper,  for  Sundays. 


Daily  Plans  Adless 
Days  After 

Rochester,  N 
ecutives  here 
plans  for  publ 
less  issues  of 
Chronicle  and  won  a  promi^lj! 
reconsider  the  decision.  " 

Days  set  to  run  without  di 
play  ads  are  Dec.  24,  25  27  a 
30,  31,  and  Jan.  1,  or  every  dav 
except  two  in  a  nine-day  pen^ 

Announcement  by  A1  Mahjr 
advertising  manager,  quicki, 
brought  a  delegation  of  theato 
men  to  his  office.  They  charted 
that  the  plan  was  unfair  in  iLi 
they  would  be  putting  on  some 
of  their  biggest  and  best  shows 
of  the  year,  whereas  the  stores 
would  have  completed  their 
Christmas  trade. 


Holiday 

hotly  protested 
^hing  seven  ad 
the  Democrnr  j 


r-CoLOR  In  Your  Life- 

DOROTHY  HRAPFR - 

Fun  for  Your  Money 

The  parties  that  cost  the  most  money  aren’t  always  the  me 
successful ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  had  financial  reverses  and  that,  combined  wii 
the  high  cost  of  living,  gave  them  a  reduced  income. 

Mr.  G.,  like  mSst  men,  was  thoroughly  discouraged  about  thi 
Not  so  much  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his  wife  and  becaji 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  entertain  for  business  purposes. 

Now,  Mrs.  G.  was  a  smart  woman,  and  she  knew  how  to  manaj 
on  her  reduced  income,  even  though  she  did  like  big,  formal  partiti 
So  when  Mr.  G.  told  her  that  he  had  to  entertain  for  Mr.  .\llen,a 
out-of-town  executive  of  his  company,  she  was  not  even  sliehtl 
perturbed. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  asked  the  unimaginative  Mr.  G. 

“Leave  everything  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  G.,  and  gave  him  an 
assuring  smile.  “Just  give  me  the  list  of  those  you  would  liketohav 
meet  Mr.  Allen.” 

By  Sunday  morning  Mr.  G.  had  a  first-class  case  of  jitters.’ 
don’t  know,”  he  kept  saying,  “nobody’s  had  a  Sunday  breakfai 
party.  You’re  sure  it  will  work  out  all  right?” 

Mrs.  G.  didn’t  bother  to  answer.  She  kissed  him. 

A  fire  crackled  merrily  in  the  fireplace.  Mrs,  G.  had  splurp 
on  some  large  single  white  chrysanthemums.  The  apartment  loch 
inviting  and  friendly.  Red  and  white  checked,  tablecloths  andnij 
kins  that  she  used  in  the  country  made  the  three  card  tables  k 
as  gay  as  spring  tulips. 

Mrs.  G.  had  borrowed  her  sister’s  waffle  iron.  With  twowaS 
irons  she  could  keep  the  guests  supplied  with  hot  waffles.  Mr.  ( 
was  chief  Waffle  Turner  and  Server.  Grapefruit,  golden  wai 
with  real  Vermont  maple  syrup,  crisp  brown  sausages  with  scrai 
bled  eggs,  croissants  with  sweet  butter,  and  extra  large  cupi  i 
fragrant  <x)ffee  put  the  guests  in  such  cheerful  spirits  that  thi 
stayed  on  talking  into  the  afternoon. 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  Mrs.  G.  handed  her  husband  tl 
bill  for  the  very  successful  party.  “Gosh,”  exclaimed  Mr.  G.,  ‘  you' 
wonderful!  Imagine,  that’s  just  what  it  used  to  cost  us  fortl 
two  maids  alone  at  our  other  parties.” 

The  friendly,  home-like  quality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.’s  party  ? 
Mr.  Allen  into  such  a  mellow  mood  that  Mr.  G.  was  surprised! 
find  on  going  to  the  office  Monday  morning  that  he  would  pay 
larger  income  tax,  because  his  salary  had  been  raised. 
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was  estalilisluMl  13  jrars  af£u  lt>  Tin*  \rw  \  ink  Sun  with  tlie 
puhliration  of  a  ’’Voift*  of  Business""  seetitm  )le<iieate<l  to  tlie 
iiiaintenanee  of  a  free  economy.  An  authoritative  ami  eoni|»rehen- 
sive  news  s(‘ttin^  was  provide*!  for  eompanies  to  define  their 
hopes,  aims,  functions. 

.\e«*d  for  su«  h  «  oneert<Ml  expression  lias  lu'cmiie 
increasingly  manifest.  Toda\.  the  need  h>r  protection  of  a  frei* 
eeononi)  is  mon‘  vital  than  ev«*r.  The  «‘\ils  of  ideologit's  ami 
svstems  ineompatihle  with  the  American  way,  stifling  to  investor 
capital,  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  lahor.  must  he  e«>mhatted 
hy  hiisiness  through  constant  public  «‘nlightenment. 

On  Monday.  January  5.  1948.  The  Sun  will 
puhlish  again  its  annual  ’‘Voice  of  Business."’  A  large  staff  of 
trained  reporters  and  observers  are  hard  at  work  I'xamining 
and  appraising  significant  tn'iids  and  happ«‘iiings.  interviewing 
kc)  ptM'sonalities.  bringing  into  sharp  focus  the  important  phases 
and  prtddems  of  our  national  economy. 

Plan  to  hove  your  orponizolion’s 
messofie  in  this  vital  and  timely  issue. 

SUBJECTS  TO  BE  COVERED  IN  THE  “VOICE  OF  BUSINESS” 

.  “FREE  ENTERPRISE  AM)  ITS  PRESERN  \TIO\“ 

h\  Phelps  Ad»ms.  Chief  of  The  Sun’s  ICrishinfiton  Hiireau. 

"PRIC.ES”  by  Carlton  Shiveley,  Financial  Editor  of  The  Sun. 
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SOME  OF  THE  COMPANIES 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  REPRESENTED 
IN  PREVIOUS  ISSUES  OF 
“THE  VOICE  OF  BUSINESS” 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
AMERICAN  IRON-STEEL  INST. 
AMERICAN  RADIATOR  & 

STANDARD 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING 
AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORP 
AMOSKEAG  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
ANACONDA  COPPER 
BEECH  NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY 
BUDD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
CANADIAN  TRADE  &  COMMERCE 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE  PEET  CO. 
COLUMBIA  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
CONSOLIDATED  EDISON 
CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE 
DU  PONT 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  AND  SONS 
EPPENS,  SMITH  COMPANY 
FREEPORT  SULPHUR  COMPANY 
GENERAL  CABLE  CORPORATION 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
GENERAL  FOODS 

INTERNAT'L  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
J.  WALTER  THOMPSON 
LAMBORN  &  CO. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
NATIONAL  GYPSUM  COMPANY 
NATIONAL  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 
PITTSBURGH  SCREW  AND  BOLT 
RADIO  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
REVERE  COPPER  AND  BRASS 
REMINGTON  RAND 
STANDARD  BRANDS 
THE  CELOTEX  CORPORATION 
THERMOLD  COMPANY 
UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON 
UNITED  STATES  POTASH  COMPANY 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL 
WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC 
YOUNG  &  RUBICAM 

And  leading  companies 
in  the  following  fields: 

AUTOMOTIVE 

FINANCIAL 

INSURANCE 

NATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS 

PETROLEUM 

RUBBER 

TRANSPORTATION 


Horner  Named 
Media  Chief 
Ai  Ward's 

Chicago  —  Lester  M.  Horner, 
assistant  media  director  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  has  been 
appointed  me¬ 
dia  director, 
succeeding  John 
A.  Martin,  who 
has  been  named 
assistant  retail 
sales  manager. 

Joining 
Ward’s  from 
the  position  as 
national  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  Cham¬ 
paign  -  Urbana 
( Ill. )  N  e  w  s  - 
Gazette,  Horner 
has  been  with  the  company  fur 
five  years.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  old  newspaper  repre 
sentative  firm,  Prudden,  King 
and  Prudden,  in  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

Martin  has  been  media  direc¬ 
tor  at  Ward's  for  11  years,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  with  Mar¬ 
tin  &  Plume,  magazine  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  in  which  he 
was  a  partner.  He  will  continue 
to  handle  Montgomery  Ward 
press  releases  in  addition  to 
company-wide  retail  promotion 
planning  in  his  new  position. 


Laird,  giving  them  a  choice  of  ^ 
full-page  and  1.000  lines  for  ads 
bearing  joint  dealer  signatures; 
20-  and  40-inch  insertions  for 
individual  retailers;  and  for  util¬ 
ity  companies,  full-page  and  1.- 
000  lines,  with  provision  for  j 
copy  on  both  gas  and  electric  j 
models.  i 

Arvin  for  Christmas 
NOBLITT  SPARKS  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ind..  is  following  up  its 
current  three-ad  Christmas 
newspaper  campaign  on  Arvin 
“personalized"  radios,  with  a 
two-ad  newspaper  series  featur¬ 
ing  Arvin  radio-phonographs. 

The  new  series  is  appearing  in 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  cov 
ering  125  major  markets  in  all  i 
sections.  Ads  run  five  columns 
and  provide  for  listing  of  a.l  . 
dealers.  I 

Long  Range  ' 

KRASDALE  POODS.  Inc.,  mar¬ 
keters  of  a  wide  range  of 
canned  foods.  exclusively 
through  independent  grocers  in 
the  Atlantic  states  area,  has  ap 
pointed  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.. 
Inc.,  to  handle  “an  aggressive 
and  long-range”  campaign 
which  has  already  started  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  area.  The  campaign 
opened  in  large  black  and  white 
space  and  will  include  color 
pages  in  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tions.  Car  cards  also  are 
planned. 


C. 


ampai^nA 


Coffee  for  Breakfast 

BREAKFAST  CLUB  Coffee. 

Inc..  Los  Angeles,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  the  L.  A.  office  of  Brisacher, 
Van  Norden  &  Staff.  An  imme¬ 
diate  campaign,  using  dominant 
newspaper  space,  will  break  in 
California  and  Arizona.  The 
newspaper  campaign  will  be 
augmented  by  radio,  outdoor, 
point-of-sale  and  trade-paper 
advertising. 


Carstairs  for  Christmas  Hotpomt  Warmup 

CARSTAIRS  BROS.  Distilling  CHICAGO— Hotpoint,  Inc.,  has 
Co..  Inc.,  is  running  one-shot  appropriated  “the  greatest  ad- 
ads  on  two  of  its  products  in  ma-  vertising  and  promotion  expen- 
jor  markets  on  the  Eastern  sea-  ditures  in  the  company’s  his- 
board.  with  the  Christmas  gift  tory,’’  Edward  R.  Taylor,  mer- 
buyer  in  mind  chandising  manager,  told  a 

An  ad  of  1,000  lines  on  White  meeting  of  distributors  here. 
Seal  Whiskey  portrays  Whitey  The  1948  campaign  will  be 
the  Carstairs  seal  in  the  role  of  concentrated  on  major  appli- 
Santa  Claus.  Another,  featuring  ances,  including  individual  prod- 
the  “Established  1788“  brand,  uct  as  well  as  full-line  ads,  to 
runs  700  lines  and  announces  be  run  throughout  the  year.  The 
the  reappearance  of  the  distinc-  copy  will  carry  “brass 
tive  mallet-shaped  bottle  and  a  knuckles,”  said  Taylor,  “because 
special  Christmas  package.  as  the  selling  gets  tougher,  so 

must  our  advertising  haMen 
Bendix  for  Christmas  up." 

A  FULL-PAGE  Bendix  ad  is  Ad  schedules  will  be  kept 
running  in  approximately  100  flexible,  to  conforni  to  produc- 
newspapers  in  markets  through-  schedules,  with  factory- 

out  the  U.  S.,  featuring  the  Ben-  Paid .  newspaper  advertising 
dix  Gift  Certificate  for  Christ-  bulking  large, 
mas  shoppers.  r.  >•  « 

The  ad  is  part  of  the  current  Radio  Promotion  Test 
cooperative  advertising  program  A  NEW  PHASE  of  the  Radio 
in  which  the  dealer  pays  half  Manufacturers  Association’s 
and  the  manufacturer  and  dis-  “radio-in-every-room"  campaign 
tributor  one-quarter  each,  will  start  early  in  1948  with  a 
Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  Chicago,  is  “test  saturation”  promotion,  ac- 
the  agency.  cording  to  the  group’s  advertis- 

Bendix  has  also  started  work  ing  committee, 
on  a  new  cooperative  campaign  The  test  drive,  which  is  ex¬ 
announcing  its  automatic  clothes  pected  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
dryer.  Three  types  of  newspa-  a  50-city  campaign,  will  prob- 
per  ads  have  been  made  avail-  ably  start  in  February  in  Hart- 
able  to  dealers  through  Tatham-  ford.  Conn. 


FEATURED  FIRST  BY 
NEWSPAPER-RADIO 
AFFILIATES* 


9  Ou#  of  Firsf  75  fo  Broadcast  Dr.  Crone'ij 
Programs  Have  Newspaper  ’Connections  | 

May  30,  1945,  Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of  two  Anderson,  S.  d 
newspapers,  wrote,  “Dr.  Crane’s  Worry  Clinic  is  drawing  so  mui 
mail,  attracting  so  much  favorable  attention  and  rendering  s«3 
constructive  public  service  that  we  have  often  wondered  why  yi 
do  not  offer  it  as  a  radio  feature.  Should  you  ever  do  so,  1  hoM 
our  affiliate  station  WAIM  will  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  ’a'l 
program.”  j 

Now  that  this  suggestion  has  been  adopted,  it  is  significant  that  9  ('ij 
of  the  first  15  stations  to  broadcast  Dr.  Crane’s  programs  are  eiia 
owned  by  or  affiliated  with  a  newspaper  publisher  who  also 
tures  the  "Worry  Clinic’’  in  his  paper.  Only  2  of  this  9  carry  j* 
Dr.  Crane  radio  feature  as  a  newspaper  promotion.  The  others  iwvi 
followed  our  suggestion  of  selling  it  to  a  commercial  sponsor  wi’l 
mention  of  the  "Worry  Clinic"  on  each  broadcast. 


STATION 

NEWSPAPER  AFFILIATION 

CIT^ 

WADC 

None 

Akron,  0. 

*WAIM 

•Mail — Independent  Tribune 

Anderson,  $,  C. 

Bloomington  Pantagraph 

Bloomington,  111. 

WFNS 

None 

Burlington.  N.  C 

*WCRG 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Cedar  Rapids,  lo»« 

WCHS 

None 

Charleston,  W. 

*WGN 

The  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago,  HI, 

*WSAP 

Jacksonville  Journal 

Jacksonville.  FI*, 

♦WQAM 

Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. 

*KLO 

Standard-Examiner 

Ogden,  L'tah 

•WEEK 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 

Peoria,  111, 

•KGW’ 

The  Oregonian 

Portland,  Ore. 

KALL 

None 

.Salt  Lake  City, 

KQW 

None 

San  Francisco. 

WTOL 

None 

Toledo,  Ohio 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED:  Remember-this  is  theonlv 
radio  feature  offered  with  a  guarantee  of  money  back  if  the  spon»; 
is  not  satisfied  after  13  weeks  of  daily  broadcasting.  Write 
rates  and  full  information  about  Dr.  Crane’s  radio  feature— abou. 
his  columns,  too,  if  you  don’t  already  have  them. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC, 

11  S.  La  Sail*  St.  Chicago  3.  liliMK 
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WASHINGTON  4  D.  C, 


Daily  and  Sunday  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
With  The  Star  You  Reach 


A  SUMMARY  OF  8  IMPORTANT  FACTS 
FOR  ADVERTISERS  FROM  THE 
"A.A.A.A.  Washington  Survey” 


IMORE  PEOPLE  WITH 
IMONE^O  SPE^I 


MORE  WOMEnIi 


0  0 


41  Ji-4L,li 

■  iMORE  MENI  m 

DTnrn 


M. 


■  ■■lniii 


MORE  HOMES 


IMORE  TOP  INCOME  HOMES! 


[MORE  READERS  PER  COPY] 

tffirw 


Over  409r  of  them  daily,  over  half  of  them  Sunday  (out  of  an 
estimated  1,065,400  adult  members  of  the  population) — more 
than  you  reach  with  any  other  Washington  paper. 


Over  60%  of  the  "Prosperous”  group,  over  half  of  the  "Upper 
Middle  Class”  daily;  over  60%  of  both  these  groups,  Sunda<^ — 
more  than  you  reach  with  any  other  W ashington  paper. 


Over  40%  of  them,  daily;  over  half  of  them,  Sunday — more  than 
you  reach  with  any  other  W ashington  paper. 


Over  40%  of  them,  daily;  over  half  of  them  Sunday — more  than 
you  reach  with  any  other  Washington  paper. 


Over  half  of  the  homes,  daily;  well  over  half  of  the  homes,  Sun¬ 
day — more  than  you  reach  with  any  other  Washington  paper. 


Over  70%  of  the  "A”  homes  daily  and  Sunday,  about  70%  of  the 
"B”  homes  daily  and  Sunday,  about  h^lf  of  the  ”C”  homes  daily 
and  Sunday — more  in  each  of  the  3  top  brackets  than  you  reach 
with  any  other  Washington  paper. 


2.3  adult  readers  per  copy,  daily-^1.1  adult  readers  per  copy,  Sun¬ 
day — more  than  you  reach  with  any  other  V(' ashington  paper. 


Nearly  half  of  the  men  heads  of  families  and  over  40%  of  the 
women  heads  of  families,  daily;  and  over  half  of  the  men  heads 
of  families  and  nearly  half  of  the  women  heads  of  families, 
Sunday — more  than  you  reach  with  any  other  W ashington  paper. 


Rapratentcd  Nationally  by 

DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 
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‘We  Can’t  Do  Business 
With  Union  Leaders’ 

— Says  California  Publisher 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Publishers 

should  admit  they  cannot  do 
business  with  present-day  labor 
leadership,  Edwin  W.  Dean,  pub 
lisher  of  Inglewood  News,  told 
the  California  Press  Association 
in  convention  here  Dec.  5  and  6. 

"If  we  are  to  continue  to  do 
business,  we  must  stop  kidding 
ourselves,”  declared  Dean.  "We 
cannot  do  business  with  them. 
These  people  do  not  play  ball 
Marshall  Field  thought  he  could 
do  business  with  them,  and  look 
at  him  today.  He  has  picket  lines 
before  his  Chicago  plant  today. 

“As  a  publisher,  my  job  is  to 
publish  a  newspaper.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  run  my  own  business.  1 
am  going  to  continue  to  publish 
a  newspaper." 

Dean's  declaration  concluded 
a  description  of  labor  troubles 
in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  his  newspaper  last  summer. 
He  said  printers  and  stereotypers 
walked  out  and  the  press  was 
later  discovered  frozen,  assert 
edly  due  to  sabotage  Only  one 
day's  paper  was  late  and  in  29 
days  the  picketing  ended.  Dean 
related. 

Voices  'Treason'  Charge 

Charges  of  a  plot  to  establish 
Communism  in  this  country 
through  a  pipeline  from  Moscow 
were  laid  "to  that  type  of  union 
leader  who  enters  negotiations 
with  no  thought  of  settlement' 
by  William  Shea,  publisher  of 
San  Pedro  News  Pilot,  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  preceding  Dean's  remarks. 

"I've  seen  this  pipeline  in  op¬ 
eration,”  said  Shea.  “It  slows 
production,  heckles  workers, 
maligns  the  Taft  Hartley  Act.  It 
sells  the  idea  the  employer  has 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  sell  out  the  union 
members  if  parallel  demands  set 
up  along  with  the  wage  demands 
can  be  obtained  'Today  it  is 
particularly  directed  against  cir¬ 
cumvention  of  the  Taft  Hartley 
provisions. 

“I  have  in  mind  the  type  of 
labor  leader  who  has  set  out  to 
destroy  America  so  that  it  can 
be  engulfed  by  European  propa 
ganda.  I  have  only  to  say  he 
is  guilty  of  treason. 

"Let  us  hope  the  American 
people  will  back  Congress  in 
passing  laws  to  call  this  treason 
and  to  provide  penalties  such  as 
treason  deserves.” 

Shea  gave  an  analysis  of  ris¬ 
ing  newspaper  production  costs. 
He  declared  wage  increases  out 
of  line  with  living  cost  advances, 
advertising  and  circulation  rate 
boosts  puny  in  comparison  with 
newspaper  cost  upsurges  and  the 
profit-and-loss  margin  now  so 
slim  that  an  advertising  volume 
dip  would  put  profits  back  to  the 
1944  level  despite  nearly 
doubled  business  volume. 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  wages,  and  that  is  to  in¬ 
crease  production.”  he  asserted 
"That  means  to  produce  more 


from  more  machinery,  better 
used." 

Shea  said  the  1936-38  living 
cost  index  of  100  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Area  saw  a  $1 
hourly  wage  scale  in  contrast  to 
the  September,  1947  index  of 
163.8  and  a  wage  scale  of  $1.97>j 
hourly,  with  page  production 
costs  112';i  greater.  And  an  un 
named  newspaper  which  netted 
$9,900  on  a  $101,000  annual  gross 
business  in  1944,  for  the  first  11 
months  of  this  year  netted  only 
ll'<  more,  or  $11,000,  on  a 
$196,000  annual  gross.  Shea  re 
ported. 

"This  shows  a  95'  increase  in 
gross,  and  only  ll'J  increase  in 
net.  "  he  pointed  out.  If  10' >  less 
business  developed,  there  would 
be  a  10'.  loss  in  the  net.  That's 
where  a  lot  of  us  are  today." 

Forecast  that  cost  conditions 
have  reached  a  point  where  new 
printing  methods  have  become 
necessary  was  advanced  by 
Lowell  Jensen.  Turlock  Journal. 

The  chief  competition,  he  said, 
is  apt  to  come  from  a  lithogra 
phic  unit  or  photoengraving  and 
electric  typewriters. 

Starr  Baldwin,  St.  Helena 
Star,  observed  that  heavy  use  of 
local  pictures  cuts  operating 
time.  He  was  not  certain  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs  in  comparison  with 
type,  but  observed  that  a  full 
page  of  pictures  could  be  pro 
duced  in  an  hour  or  so. 

Amadeo  Tommasini,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press,  said 
more  work  from  present  man¬ 
power  and  production  equipment 
is  the  key  to  holding  the  cost 
line.  Use  of  good,  clean  copy 
is  one  overlooked  source  of  pro¬ 
duction  economy,  Tommasini 
said,  adding  that  the  use  of  typ¬ 
ists  in  preparing  matter  for 
printers'  use  can  reduce  present 
$7  to  $8  per  hour  printing  costs 
by  as  much  as  two  thirds. 

No  Advance  on  Newsprint 

Reports  indicated  a  lower 
price  on  “black  market”  news¬ 
print  and  higher  quotations  for 
legitimate  contract  paper. 

G.  E.  Young,  vicepresident,  | 


RADIO-EVERYDAY 


coa  convert  year 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 

into  152,880  liaat 
of  paid  space 
per  year 

Dickinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

545  Fifth  Ave.  New  Yerh  17 


Crown  Zellerbach,  major  Coast 
newsprint  producer,  faced  direct 
interrogation  by  CPA  President 
Justus  Craemer  on  probability 
of  price  advance,  in  view  of  an¬ 
nouncements  by  Abitibi  and  in¬ 
ternational. 

“The  move  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  me  and  I  know  of  no 
similar  plan  by  our  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Young  replied.  “But  let 
me  reply  with  this  question:  Had 
Abitibi  or  some  other  large  east¬ 
ern  producer  decreased  the  price 
of  newsprint,  what  would  you 
fellows  have  expected  us  to  do?” 

Alaskan  Newsprint 

Questioned  on  Alaska  news¬ 
print  development.  Young  said 
the  operation  was  feasible  if 
undertaken  cooperatively  by 
publishers  and  the  Government. 
Using  a  25*:.^  publisher  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  a  75',;  RFC  loan  as  a 
theoretical  basis,  he  observed 
that  this  would  be  a  risk  well 
worth  while  to  insure  an  ample 
supply  of  newsprint.  Publishers 
could  well  afford  the  risk  of  a 
$5  to  $10  ton  differential,  which 
might  ensue  if  conditions 
changed  sharply.  Young  said.  A 
private  investor  could  not  run 
such  a  risk,  he  maintained,  as 
Alaska  operations  entail  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  wages  and  shipping, 
even  after  the  mill  is  estab¬ 
lished.  He  emphasized  that  an 
Alaskan  mill  is  desirable  and 
endorsed,  in  theory,  by  his  com¬ 
pany. 

Last  year's  meeting  honored 
the  50-year  veterans  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  journalism,  while  this 
convention  was  dedicated  to  sons 
who  have  joined  fathers  in  the 
newspaper  business. 


Life  Is  Different 
For  Publisher 

San  Francisco  —  Publishin» 
isn’t  like  the  ad  agency  busi 
ness,  confessed  C.  R.  Simmons 
Cloverdale  ( Calif. )  Rereill, 
who  turned  weekly  newspaper 
publisher  after  14  years  with 
Lord  &  Thomas,  now  Foote 
Cone  &  Belding. 

“I  used  to  ride  into  the  Russ 
Building  in  my  car.  ascend  in 
the  elevator,  take  a  look  at  the 
14-story  view,  then  ring  my  sec 
retary  for  a  report  on  the  days 
schedule,”  Simmons  told  the 
California  Press  Association 
convention  here. 

“Now  I  walk  to  the  plant 
light  the  oil  fire,  sweep  the  floor 
go  to  the  post  office  for  the  mail 
I  have  no  secretary.  I  haven’t 
even  a  window  to  look  out." 

Copygirl  to  Winner 
In  Three  Years 

Bayonne,  N.  J. — Copy  girl  to 
top  feature  writer  in  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  in  less  than  three 
years  is  the  record  of  Julie  Crib 
bin,  reporter  on  the  Bayonne 
Times,  who  has  won  the  Hudson 
County  Press  Club  award  for 
feature  writing. 

Julie's  prize-winning  story  of 
a  housewife  and  mother  so  har 
ried  by  doorbell-ringing  sales 
men  that  she  tacked  a  note  ^ 
side  her  bell  threatening  the 
next  offender  with  the  chore  of 
putting  her  aroused  infant  back 
to  sleep,  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  three  judges. 


PAGES  of  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  and  ROMANCE 


.■Irtt.st  I- red  crick  Pollew 
■U’hosc  art  and  ti-riliiif)  terh- 
niqitcs  equip  him  admirably 
for  this  important  newspaper 
assiqnment.  has  —  and  is  — 
skctchinq  famous  American 
church  shrdnes  throughout 
the  country. 

He  selects  editiccs  which  arc 
steeped  u*ith  our  historic 
past,  its  romance,  sentirrunt 
ond  <’TVH  adi'cnture  in  the 
iand*s  quest  for  Freedom. 
They  arc  very  beautiful  etch’ 
ing-type  drazvings,  of  high 
artistic  merit. 


"HISTORIC  CHURCHES  IN  AMERICV 

These  “on  location"  drawings  with  their  entertaining  and 
instructive  copy  ( from  200  to  300  words ) ,  make  one  of  the 
most  appealing  features  for  a  Church  Page  or  any  page, 
with  wide  reader  interest,  in  a  religiously-inclined  era. 
Securable  in  mat  or  hard  copy  form,  with  wide  choice  of 
themes.  Illustrations  uniform,  3-columns,  6Vb  deep.  Builds 
circulation,  good-will,  prestige.  Local  advertisers  can  be 
promoted  to  pay  for  insertions  as  a  matter  of  civic  pride. 
Wire  or  write  for  sample  mats,  copy.  The  price  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  is  modest. 


3001  Corson  Ave.,  Indianapolis  3,  Ind. 
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is  Toledo 

.  .  .  and  an  Announcement  of  the  Trading  Area 

GROCERY  INVENTORY 

conducted  monthly  by  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


A  BROADER  SCOPE  on  grocery 
market  studies  is  provided  in  the 
TOLEDO  MONTHLY  GROCERY 
INVENTORY — penetrating  not 
only  Metropolitan  Toledo,  but  a 
comprehensive  cross-section  of 
the  Blade’s  unique  retail  trading 
area  as  well! 

Following  the  progressive 
sampling  method  and  other  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  A.N.  P.A.,  The 
Blade  has  tested  this  market  area 
since  January  of  this  year,  developing 
a  stabilized  and  adequate  panel  of  rep 
resentative  grocery  stores  located  not 
only  in  Metropolitan  Toledo  but  also  in  the 
surrounding  trading  area  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  and  Southern  Michigan. 

With  data  produced  by  this  extensive 
research,  a  completely  reliable  and  con¬ 
tinuous  statistical  picture  of  grocery  sales 
and  distribution  is  NOW  possible  in  one 
market  which  embraces  555  diversified 
industries,  PLUS  an  agricultural  belt  of 
Ohio’s  richest  and  most  productive  farm¬ 
lands — truly  a  complete  survey  of  grocery 
product  movements. 

Manufacturers,  Advertising  Agencies  and 
similar  organizations  concerned  can  antici¬ 
pate  initial  release  of  "Monthly  Movement 
Reports"  in  January,  1948. 


THE  GROCERY  INVENTORY 


470  items  representing 
297  brands — in  these 
41  grocery  classifications 

Baby  Food 

Baking  Powdor 

Bakod  Boans 

Cannod  Milk,  Evaporalod 

Canned  Moat 

Cannod  Poachot 

Cannod  Soup 

Catsup 

Coroal,  Cold 

Corool,  Hot 

Cleaning,  Bleaching  liquid 
Cleanser,  All  purpose 


Coffee,  Soluble 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

OiM>  of  Amprira'm  firoat  Xotrapaporm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

MEMBEI  BE  AMEBICAN  NEWSPAPEI  AOVERTISINt  NEIWOIK 


Cooking  Oil 
Desserts,  Puddings 
Dog  Food,  Biscuit 
Dog  Food,  Canned 
Dog  Food,  Meal 
Flour,  All  purpose 
Flour,  Prepared 
Food  Beverages 
Gelatin 

Grapefruit  Juice 
Laundry  Bars 
Macorani;  Noodles 
Meat  Sauce 

Miscellaneous  Cleaning  Aids 

Mustard 

Packaged  Soap 

Packaged  Tea 

Peanut  Butter 

Prune  Juice 

Salt 

Shortening 
Soup  Mixes 
Tea  Balls 
Toilet  Soap 
Tomata  Juice 
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Pioneer  Oregon  Daily 
Boasts  Modern  Plant 

By  Eugene  Burns 

ALBANY  Ore.  —  A  couple  of  school  teacher  and  for  16  years 
youngsters.  William  L.  Jack-  he  was  superintendent  of  schools, 
son  and  Ralph  R.  Cronise —  Later,  as  mayor,  he  instituted 


r 


whose  combined 

ages  total  141  , 

years — have  just  J!3|^ 

finished  modern- 

izing  their  daily, 

the  Albany  Dem 

ocrat  Herald. 

Newsprint 
shortage  not 
withstanding. 
the  two  enter-  • 

prising  owners  ^  1 

completed  their  1 X  > 

29th  year  of 
partnership  in  Smith 

the  newspaper 
business  by  installing  more  than 
$80,000  of  new  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  Goss  Unitube 
press,  a  fourth  Linotype,  a  Lud¬ 
low  typecasting  machine,  and  an 
Elrod  slug  and  rule  caster. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  L.  Jackson,  who  is  now 
80  and  Oregon’s  dean  of  news¬ 
papermen.  and  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Ralph  R.  Cronise,  the  paper 
has  one  of  the  most  modern 
plants  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
has  a  press  run  of  7.000  daily 
and  employs  33  persons. 

The  Democrat-Herald,  sup¬ 
pressed  for  five  years  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Abraham  Lincoln  for  its 
pro-slavery  attitude,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  newspapers  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  the  only  seven<lays-a 
week  paper  published  in  any 
city  of  comparable  size  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Democrat  -  Herald,  sup- 
cessful  in  a  rock-bound  Republi¬ 
can  state — was  named  the  States 
Rights  Democrat  by  a  tough 
Irishman.  James  O’Mera.  after 
he  started  it  up  again  following 
Lincoln's  assassination.  The 
Herald  part  was  picked  up  in 
1925  when  it  merged  with  the 
Albany  Evening  Herald. 

When  the  Democrat-Herald 
was  founded  in  1859  it  was  the 
first  paper  in  Linn  County,  Ore¬ 
gon  Territory.  In  those  days 
Linn  county  was  larger  than  any 
state  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
larger  than  half  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Jackson  saw  Albany  grow 
from  a  small  wagonroad  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  beautiful,  slow- 
flowing  Willamette,  back  in 
1879,  to  a  hustling  city  of  13,000 
— on  his  80th  birthday. 

He  taught  some  of  his  own 
present-day  subscribers  how  to 
read — for  many  years  he  was  a 


k  - 


many  of  the  city's  reforms — but 
he  was  never  able  to  outlaw 
throw-aways  which  clutter  up 
streets. 

Co  owner  Ralph  Cronise  prac¬ 
tically  began  inhaling  newspa¬ 
per  ink  with  his  milk,  diluted  of 
course  with  Oregon  dew.  He 
worked  on  his  father's  newspa¬ 
per  in  Salem.  Oregon,  and  in 
high  school  he  founded  the 
Clarion.  When  he  attended  the 
University  of  Oregon,  he  worked 
as  student  reporter  on  the  Eu 
gene  Morning  Register. 

When  the  owner  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Democrat,  W.  H.  Horni- 
brook.  left  for  Bangkok.  Siam, 
in  1915,  to  become  United  States 
Minister,  Cronise  went  to  work 
for  the  Democrat.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  Rogue  River  Com 
Tier  at  Grants  Pass,  and  then  to 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
Shortly  after  that,  he  joined 
with  Mr.  Jackson  to  take  over 
the  Democrat. 

The  Democrat-Hera’d.  sup 
paper.  Willamette  valley  house 
wives  quite  naturally  bring  their 
largest  tomatoes  to  display  in 
Ralph's  office — or  have  W.  L. 
write  up  their  first  strawberry  in 
the  most  widely  read  column, 
page  two,  "Brief  Bits  About 
Town.” 

And  then  there  are  the  old- 
time  writers  who  make  the 
Democrat-Herald  the  paper  it  is. 
The  oldest  is  Charlie  Alexander 
who  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
37  ypars.  Charlie  was  sort  of 
inherited  when  his  brother 
Tom  sold  his  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine  to  the  Democrat  back  in 
1910.  Charlie  went  with  it.  He 
set  type,  did  reporting,  and 
worked  on  circulation. 

Along  with  it,  ink-stained 
Charlie  became  a  famous  story 
writer,  winning  the  O.  Henry 
award. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  SPEED, 

fiiT.  ;iiul  <*fonomy  in  achiovintr  fsuc- 
UK«*  the  EDITOR  &  PUB- 
LISHER  Ail  way  of  buy- 

iiikT.  MOliiikT,  and  hirinir.  Phone  or 
write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timm  Towt-r 
\>»  York  18.  X.  Y. 

Tel.:  RK.vant 


Then  there's  lanthe  Smith, 
who  has  brought  many  journal¬ 
istic  awards  to  the  paper.  She 
has  been  society  editor  since 
1925  as  well  as  woman’s  page 
editor  and  general  reporter.  Her 
grandfather,  Delazon  Smith,  was 
one  of  the  pro-slavery  founders 
of  the  Democrat  and  one  of  Ore 
gon’s  first  U.  S.  senators.  As  is 
fitting  and  proper,  she  has  pos 
session  of  the  original  volume  of 
the  Oregon  Democrat.  1859. 

Wallace  C.  Eakin  joined  the 
staff  in  1920.  Wherever  there 
is  a  high  school  football  game,  a 
Rotary  club  meeting,  a  fire,  or 
a  farm  auction,  you  may  be  sure 
to  find  Wallace  Eakin  with  a 
soft-lead  pencil.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  class  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon's  School  of  Journalism, 
1916.  after  it  had  been  started 
by  Dean  Eric  W.  Allen. 

■ 

Bradt  Speaks  At 
Oxnard,  Calii.,  Event 

Roy  Bradt.  western  regional 
representative  of  the  Retail  Di¬ 
vision.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  an 
"open  house"  staged  by  the 
O.rnarri  (Calif. >  Press  Courier, 
recently..  About  50  Oxnard  busi- 
n'’s.s  peoole  attended  the  event 
which  climaxed  the  city  wide 
relebration  of  the  previous  eve¬ 
ning,  A  Night  of  Merriment, 
which  officially  ushered  in  the 
Christmas  season. 

The  Press-Courier  reception 
was  in  line  with  a  program  of 
public  relations  being  formii 
lated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Grimes,  owners  and  publishers 
of  Oxnard’s  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per  During  the  past  two  years 
of  their  ownership  and  operation 
many  details  in  the  plant’s  phys¬ 
ical  make  up  have  been  im¬ 
proved  along  with  building  a 
servicemindeil  personnel  in  all 
departments.  Two  sons.  Thomas 
''T.  and  Lee.  are  associated  with 
the  paper  in  executive  posts. 

■ 

Flight  'Covered' 

San  Fernando,  Calif. — Several 
thousand  covers  were  printed 
and  distributed  free  by  the  San 
Fernando  Daily  Sun  this  week 
to  commemorate  the  first  heli¬ 
copter  air  mail  flight  from  this 
city.  As  a  local  goodwill  pro¬ 
motion,  the  stunt  proved  “high¬ 
ly  satisfactory,”  said  James  W. 
Sargent,  business  manager. 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Violation  of  Copyright 
Plagiarism 

These  daily  hazards  can  be 
INSURED. 

We  pioneered  this  field  and  now 
serve  Newspapers  nationwide.  Our 
EXCESS  POLICY  is  adequate,  ef- 
ftetive,  inexpensive.  Write  for 
details  and  quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Who  Works 
Hsrs? 


Some  interesting 
thmgs  .ibout  Wash¬ 
ington  are  told  by  the 
Census  Bureau. 


For  i  n  s  t  a  n  ce.  14 
per  cent  of  those  Cen¬ 
sus  calls  "the  labor 
force”  are  professional 
and  semi-professiona' 
workers.  8  per  cent  are 
ow'ners  or  officials. 

But  look.  35  per 
tent  are  "clerical,  sales 
and  kindred  workers." 
1  1  per  cent  craftsmen 
and  foremen.  10  per 
cerrt  ‘‘oper.irives  and 
kindred  workers.” 


Only  4  per  cent  each 
are  in  domestic  service 
and  plain  labor,  and 
1 2  per  cent  in  service 
work  other  than  do¬ 
mestic.  with  1  percent 
left  over  for  “occupa¬ 
tion  not  reported." 


Obviously,  we  ate 
in  the  main  a  town  of 
clerks.  And  always 
remember.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  a  ladies’  town. 


TIMES-HERALD  263,790' 
THE  STAR  .  214,012 

THE  POST  .  .  .  169,353' 
THE  NEWS  .  ..108,404 

•Moiiila}’  tlironirli  Friday 


Editor  and  Publisher 

®mfs 

Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevittCo. 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
MAJOR  IMPORTANCE... 
EFFECTIVE  IAN.  1,  1948 


inquirer 

HAS  APPOINTED  AS  ITS  EXCLUSIVE 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

THEO.  W.  LORD 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 

ROBERT  R.  BECK 

20  North  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

Penobscot  Building,  Detroit 


You  undoubtedly  are  familiar  with  the  great  advances  made  by  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Tremendous  increases  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  have  established  The  Inquirer  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  news¬ 
papers  and  most  productive  advertising  forces. 

This  continuing  growth  leads  logically  to  establishment  of  exclusive 
representatives.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  provide  more  direct  and  personal 
services  for  our  many  friends  among  agencies  and  advertisers,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  accounts  which  have  discovered  The  INQUIRER’S  selling 
influence.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  hundreds  of  daily  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  marketing  data  which  we  receive  can  be  better  handled  under 
this  exclusive  arrangement. 

On  the  West  Coast,  Fitzpatrick  and  Chamberlin,  15  5  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  continue  as  representatives  for  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

CIRCULATION:  DAILY...  OVER  700,000  •  SUNDAY ...  OVER  1,000,000 


TH£ 


NOW  IN  ITS  14th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
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3,040,784  LINES 
IN  NOVEMBER! 


Never  before  in  Philadelphia  have  SO 
MANY  advertisers  placed  SO  MUCH  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  one  newspaper  in  any 
one  month. 

This  tribute  to  The  Inquirer’s  selling  force 
is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  fourteen-year 
leadership  in  advertising  linage,  held  by 
The  Inquirer. 

Here  is  further  evidence  of  a  fact  that 
has  become  firmly  established  as  a  market¬ 
ing  principle  in  America’s  3rd  market: 
Philadelphia  Prefers  The  Inquirer. 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING 


TELL  IT  IN 


llnitittror 


CIRCULATION:  DAILY. ..OVER  700,000  •  SUND  AY  . . .  OVER  1,000,000 


Glenn  Nichols  Press  Institute 

Made  Manager  ifiKrwl1'';..‘aU“rA„“,‘‘.  ^ms  Citation 

Of  Mexico  Chain  ferred  to  the  home  office  in  Mex  ;  For  Pioneering 

Two  announcements  were  Providence,  R.  I.  —  The  New 

made  this  week  by  Jose  Garcia  daily  newspapers  of  the  England  District  of  the  Ameri- 

Valseca.  owner  of  a  chain  of  Valseca  group  are  located  in  College  Public  Relations  As- 
newspapers  and  magazines  pub-  Mexico  City,  Juarez.  Chihuahua,  sociation  has  singled  out  the 
lished  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  ,  Aguascalentes,  Leon,  To-  American  Press  Institute  for  its 

and  the  provincial  states.  1“^®  Marelia.  Durango,  Mazatlan  annual  citation. 

The  first  was  the  appointment  ^nd  Guadalajara.  Plans  are  un-  Citing  the  Institute  for  its  bold 
of  Glenn  F.  Nichols,  Texas  der  way  f(^  the  opening  of  other  pioneering  in  education,  the 
newspaperman,  as  manager  of  dailies  in  Mexico.  Citation  presented  last  week  to 

^itorial  Panamericana,  S.  A..  The  daily  newspaper  pub-  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub- 

parent  publishing  house  of  the  lished  in  Mexico  City  is  Esto  lisher  of  the  Providence  Journal- 

Valseca  chain.  meaning  This.  It  is  the  only  Bulletin,  stated: 

The  second  was  the  appoint-  newspaper  in  the  world  pub-  “Conscious  of  the  truth  that 
ment  of  All  American  News-  lished  entirely  in  rotogravure,  a  free  press  is  a  responsible 

papers'  Representatives,  Inc.,  of  Other  publications  of  the  chain  press,  the  American  Press  Insti- 

New  York,  as  national  advertis-  in  Mexico  City  include  three  tute  aims  to  raise  the  profes- 
ing  representatives  for  the  comic  books,  two  magazines  for  sional  ideals  of  the  American 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  women,  and  a  bi  monthly  review  newspaper  community  by  its 
the  chain.  Ekiwin  Seymour,  an-  for  the  Mexican  Army  and  Navy,  own  efforts  and  make  it  a  still 
other  Texan,  is  president  of  All  The  newspapers  of  the  Valseca  stronger  weapon  in  the  continu- 
American.  This  appointment  also  chain  have  their  own  newsgath-  democratic  way 

includes  El  Continental.  Spanish  erine  aeencv  in  Mpvinn  rifv  of  life. 


mass  communication  and  inio, 
mation.” 

“Some  50  publishers  and  joiv 
odd  experienced  newspaper  ei 
tors,”  he  related,  "have  engaw 
thus  far  in  the  Institutes « 
deavor  to  measure  our  ne»i 
paper  performance  to  our  socii 
responsibilities.  Some  publbhi^ 
see  no  value  in  it.  To  them  suti 
study  is  but  idle  contemplatb 
of  the  navel.  To  them,  we  a 
only  say,  'Forgive  them,  for  m 
publishing  newspapers,  thw 
know  not  what  they  do."’  ^ 


GARY 

PRINCIPAL  RETAIL  CITY 
and  Amusement  Center  'for 
LAKE  AND  PORTER  COUNTIES 
in  INDIANA 


GARY 

LARGEST  CITY, 

Next  to  Milwaukee, 
WITHIN  A  100-MILE 
RADIUS  of  CHICAGO 


GARY 

FIRST  CITY  in  the 
SECOND  COUNTY 
in  INDIANA 


Net  eflNtive  Income  1946  Eotimate  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

Lake  County  .  $392,188,000 

Porter  County  .  26,784,000 


Populatien  Ett. 

322,700 

30,300 


The  (iary  Trading  Area  is  the  heart  of  this  pros¬ 
perous,  concentrated,  and  easily  accessible  market, 


THE  CARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


GARY'S  ONLY  MeWSPAPtlt 

Home  delivered  daily  to  more  than  95%  of  the  families  in  the  city  zone.  More  than 
80%  average  for  the  entire  Gary  trading  area. 

More  than  twice  the  combined  circulations  of  all  five  Chicago  dailies  in  this  area. 

/Vo  other  medium  even  approaches  the  influence  and  penetration  of  THE  GARTt 
POST-TRIBUNE  in  this  market. 

THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 

ha?  one  of  the  most  productive  PULLINE*  rates  in  America. 
*PULLINE  measures  RESULTS  wRen  you  advertise  in  THE  GARY  POST-TRIBU 

Natiitmil  AdvertiftlriK  Kopre^entatlves; 

BI  KKK.  KI  U'KKH  &  MAHONEY  #  New  Xurk.  ChlctBO,  Atlanta.  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City,  Loa  Angeles.  San  rrancigt-o 

For  best  results  ADVERTISE  ADEQUATELY  in  newspapers 
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ON  TARGET 


Impact,  skillfully  delivered  and  advantage¬ 
ously  followed  up,  draws  million  dollar  gates. 
Weed  and  Company's  sales  impact 
on  prospects  fills  clients'  time  schedules. 


RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  .  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA 
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HOLLYWOOD 


Thus  the  press  performed  the  grand  function  for  which  it 


...  in  which  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
capital  Bureau  head,  Bert  Andrews,  uncovered 
the  point~by~point  documented  record  of  a 
security  risk  case,  and  hung  on  until  the  State 
Department  reversed  its  position . 


The  case  of  Mr.  Blank  —  a  tough  one  —  was 
made-to-order  for  Bert  Andrews. 

Long  head  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribtme’s 
Washington  Bureau  (and  winner  of  a  Raymond 
(Cl^per  capital  correspondent’s  award)  Bert 
AncQ*ews  is  a  newspaperman’s  idea  of  what  it 
takes  to  be  top-of-the-pile. 

Bert  directs  a  15-man  team.  But  he  does  most 
of  his  directing  by  example,  working  on  stories 
5  hand  while  he  channels 


his  reading  public,  with  a  "well,  here  it  is  boys . . . 
make  what  you  want  of  it.” 

But  in  the  recent  case  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  summarily  dismissed  Mr.  Blank  (one  of 
seven  victims)  Andrews  had  a  bear  by  the  tail 
and  couldn’t  let  go.  The  issue  —  dismissal  with¬ 
out  specified  charge  and  without  appeal — was 
too  basic  to  the  nation’s  civil  liberties. 

As  the  successive  headlines  show,  Andrews 
stayed  with  his  story,  carried  it  to  the  F.B.l. 
hiinself  (in  a  typical  Andrews-ian  point-by-point 
letter). 

In  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  (during  which 
he  turned  out  nine  stories  on  as  many  angles  of 
the  case)  he  was  able  to  write  a  happy  ending 
to  a  weird  tale  —  the  State  Department’s  re¬ 
versal,  granting  dismissed  security  risks  the  right 
to  resign  without  prejudice. 


and  side  angles  with  one _ _  _ 

the  work  of  the  Herald  'Wbune  Bureau  with 
the  other. 

Every  so  often  Bert  gets  into  a  knock-down 
drag-out  fight  with  a  set  of  obstinate,  but  un¬ 
explained  facts.  That’s  when  he  proceeds  to  pin 
his  facts  down  by  numbering  them,  coimting 
them  off  —  one,  two,  three  —  and  adding  them  up. 

Then  he  tosses  the  case,  all  neatly  wrapped,  to 


York  Herald  Tribune  that  paper’s  chief  WaabiD^toD  col 
respondent,  Bert  Andrews,  told  a  story  that  would  w 

f)ri8e  nobody  if  it  came  from  Russia  or  Bulfani.butai 
ittle  startling  in  this  republic/* 

PM  —  I.  F.  Stone  —  “Mr.  Andrews,  in  a  brilluot  la 
courageous  bit  of  reporting,  provided  an 
thorough  picture  of  the  current  witch  hunt . .  ■  n 
in  the  best  tradition  of  a  newspaper  which  hw  _ 
iy  demonstrated  that  conservatism  and  Hepubi^i^ 
are  not  synonymous  with  reaction  or  diaregara  lor -a 
damental  liberties.” 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  —  “Bert  AndrewiL 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  ciyu  --I 
in  the  past,  has  brought  to  public  attention  w  i 
one  of  the  ten  men  discharged  by  the  State  1>P« 

.  .  .  Admittedly,  this  is  a  shocking  business  . . . 

Altred,  New  York  —  "May  I 
contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
printing  the  article  by  Bert  Andrews  . . .  • 

Washington  —  "I  wish  to  express  my  »inc^  *Rf"J 
tion  for  what  the  Herald  Tribune  d>d  •“  94' 
caae.  No  one  could  have  approach^  the  lOO  , 
Andrews  did.  We  are  hearing  it  aU  P*™ 
country.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  do^  • 
of  good.  The  State  Deportment  is  nM 
this  disgraceful  performance  ...  —  Thush* 


York  Herald  Tribune  tor  exposing  the  exact  text  of  the 
State  Department’s  geatapo  croes-examination  used  in 
firing  ‘disloyal’  employees  .  . 

Boston  Globe  —  “Any  American  citizen  who  read  in 
j^terday’s  Herald  'Trihune  the  detailed  story,  by  Mr. 
Bert  Andrews,  of  how  the  ‘loyalty  check’  is  being  applied 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  its  employees,  will  have 
unpleasant  feelings  that  a  combination  of  the  ‘Star 
chamber’  and  nascent  ‘police  state’  methods  confronts 
the  nation." 

The  New  Yorker  —  Notes  and  Comment  —  “We 
were  grimly  entranced  last  week  by  a  story  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  in  which  its  Washington  correspondent,  Bert 
Andrews,  described  the  dilemma  of  a  Mr.  Blank,  who 
was  tossed  out  of  a  job  in  the  State  Department  on 
charges  so  mysterious  that  they  couldn’t  be  explained 
even  to  the  accused  . . .’’ 

Don  Hollenbeck  —  CBS  Views  the  Press  —  “It’s 
a  pleasure  this  week  to  lead  off  with  a  posy  for  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  chief  of  its  Washington  Bureau,  Bert 
Andrews  ...  It  was  real  secret  police  stuff,  reported 
without  passion  by  Mr.  Andrews,  hut  it  was  dynamite. 
Just  how  powerful  and  rcvealiM  it  was,  was  proved  by 
subsequent  events:  the  State  Department  has  made  a 
complete  and  ignominious  retreat  from  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Seldom  has  a  newspaper  story  brought  such 
prompt  results  .  .  .“ 

Elmxr  Davu,  ABC  Network  —  “In  yesterday’s  New 


lated  by  Bert  Andrews’  series  of  pieces  .  .  .  there  would 
have  bwn  no  way  for  the  Federal  departments  to  have 
been  so  effectively  convinced  that  while  the  American 
public  would  support  all  the  proper  steps  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  government,  the  public  would  not  coun¬ 
tenance  the  type  of  ez-pa^  proceeding  which  does  such 
violence  to  American  traditions.  Thus  the  press  performed 
the  grand  function  for  which  it  is  constituted  .  .  .“ 

Paul  A.  Porter 

New  YoRit  Cirr  —  “Just  to  let  you  know  what  a  tre¬ 
mendous  service  I  feel  you  have  rendered  —  in  relation 
to  the  whole  problem  of  sanity  in  the  United  States 
Government.” 

Cbristian  Science  Monitor  —  “The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  rendered  a  signal  public  service  in  construct¬ 
ing  and  publishing  a  documented  account  of  the  State 
Department’a  summary  dismissal  of  seven  of  its  staff  on 
presumption  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  Sutes.  It  is  a 
revelation  .  .  ." 

Ttei  C.I.O.  News  —  “The  case  history  was  the  exclusive 
beat  of  Bert  Andrews  . . .  (His)  revelations  shocked  even 
the  most  cynical  of  Washington  observers  .  ,  .” 

Drew  Pearmn  —  “Washington  Merry -Go- Round’’ 
—  “Hie  nation  is  indebted  to  Bert  Andrews  of  the  New 


the  follow-through 


of  a  "witch  hunt**  or  la  a  man^ 
guilty  of  offenses  that  c^ht 


charges  against  him,  than  would, 
say,  an  Individual  guilty  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  violating  security. 

Third,  the  Department  said  it 
would  be  very  glad  if  some  system 
of  review  could  be  established 
which  would  insure  any  accused 
individual  of  the  right  to  have  a 
real  review  made  of  his  case— a 
review  that  would  satisfy  evety 
one  that  no  violation  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  had  been  committed. 

Some  such  system  may  be 
worked  out. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  basis  of  the 
documents  in  the  one  case,  here 
are  some  of  the  major  things  that 
emerged: 

l.'The  man  worked  for  the  gov- 
emment  from  Feteuaiy,  lBi3.  to 


warrant  even  greater  punishment 
than  dismissal. 

This  descriptive  article,  there¬ 
fore,*  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
criticism  or  defense  of  the  State 
Department’s  action  or  as  criti¬ 
cism  or  defense  of  the  record  of 
the  man  involved. 

It  is,  rather,  a  point-by-point 
stOr;  of  how  the  investigation  was 
cftac  ucted  by  the  F.  B.  I.  and  of 
wha  the  State  Department  did— 
a  st  )ry  entirely  based  on*docu- 


me  inqttlries  were  made  today 
e  State  Department  concem- 
the  cask  and  other  similar 
.  Three  developments  ensued. 

St, 


^Marshall  Says  ^Security  Risks 
Can  Appeal;  WonH  T^ll  Charges^ 


"17.  S,  Loyalty  Board  Named 
to  Hear  Dismissal  Appeals^ 


^New  Plea  Made  to 
Marshall  for  Ousted  Seven 


^State  Department  Bids  B 
Loyalty  Board  Review  Ousters 


Edgar  Hoover  Describes 
F»B.L  Role  in  Loyalty  Check 


^State  Dept  Gives  ^Security 
Risks*  Right  to  Resign** 


' 1 1 

/IfV 

Thai  Bert  Andrews  here  struck  a  blow 
for  a  basic  freedom,  the  response  of  the 
press,  radio  and  public  (only  sampled 
here)  was  proof  enough  for  all  to  see. 
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Goal  Attainment  Seen 
In  Accrediting  Visits 

By  A.  G.  Benesch 

City  Editor,  St.  Louis  Star-Times 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  one 

of  the  most  interesting  as¬ 
signments  I  have  had  in  years — 
a  four-day  study  of  the  schools 
of  journalism  at  two  universi¬ 
ties.  I  was  one  of  a  committee 
of  five  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  Our  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  these  schools 
should  be  accredited,  from  a 
newspaper  standpoint.  (I  cannot 
name  these  schools  or  disclose 
our  findings  until  the  final  re¬ 
port  is  prepared). 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been 
asked  the  same  questions  over 
and  over  again.  The  phrasing 
varies,  but  the  intent  Is  iden¬ 
tical. 

Questions  and  Answers 

1.  “Do  these  studies  have  any 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
working  newspaperman?” 

2.  “How  can  you  do  a  thor 
ough  job  in  such  a  short  time?" 

3.  “Did  faculty  members  co¬ 
operate — or  were  they  all  be¬ 
fogged  with  academic  abstrac¬ 
tions  and  resist  any  sugges¬ 
tions?” 

4.  “What  was  the  attitude  of 
students  toward  the  idea  of  an 
accrediting  study?” 

My  answers  are: 

1.  The  Council’s  project  Is  of 
great  value.  All  of  us  in  news- 
papering  have,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  Cain  about  the  way 
journalism  students  come  to  us. 
We’ve  said  repeatedly  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  wasn’t  worth 
his  salt  until  we  had  knocked 
out  of  him  his  college  ideas  of 
newspapering.  Here  is  our 
chance  to  build  courses  designed 
for  actual,  practical  newspaper 
work.  It  goes  beyond  the  sim¬ 
ple  matter  of  accreditation. 

2.  It  was  possible  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  a  thorough  job  be 
cause  of  the  magnificent  ad¬ 
vance  work  of  Prof.  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Missouri  University,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  ACEJ. 
Weeks  in  advance  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  visit  he  obtained  from 
each  faculty  member  written  an¬ 
swers  to  a  long  list  of  questions 
which  ranged  from  “teaching 
load”  and  “general  education” 
to  “professional  experience.” 

I  had  these  filled-out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  in  my  brief  case 
when  I  started  out  to  find  out 
what’s  what  in  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  could  tell  by  a  glance 
at  one  of  these  questionnaires 
whether  “Prof.  Jones,”  who  was 
conducting  a  class  in  newspaper 
feature  writing,  had  any  prac¬ 
tical  newspaper  experience  or 
had  obtained  his  knowledge 
solely  from  textbooks. 

Likewise,  I  also  knew  by  his 
answers  what  degrees  he  had 
earned  or  whether  he  held  any 
fellowship  in  professional  soci¬ 
eties.  I  also  had  before  me  the 
salary  he  was  being  paid  for 
his  years  of  teaching. 

3.  The  cooperation  of  faculty 
members  was  really  amazing. 
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They  gave  us  every  possible  as¬ 
sistance.  I  found  them,  virtually 
to  a  man,  eager  to  throw  open 
their  courses  and  their  books — 
and  eager  to  improve. 

4.  The  students  were  highly 
enthusiastic. 

90-Minute  Stint 

On  the  first  day  of  our  visit 
I  lost  no  time  in  getting  into 
a  classroom  to  find  out  first¬ 
hand  just  what  they  teach  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  way  of  basic  re¬ 
porting.  I  took  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  tlio  room  and  I  never 
left  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Part  of  that  time  was  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  libel  which 
became  so  lively  that  I  was 
called  upon  to  say  "a  few 
words”  on  how  libel  can  be 
avoided. 

Within  a  few  minutes  virtu¬ 
ally  every  student  had  his  hand 
raised  to  ask  a  question.  In  the 
main  they  were  right  to  the 
point  and  the  eagerness  of  these 
youngsters  to  learn  how  to  skirt 
and  avoid  libel  impressed  me. 

I  carried  into  .?very  classroom 
a  so-called  visitor’s  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  ACEJ  and  which  con¬ 
tained  more  than  20  pages  of 
questions  and  which  hod  to  be 
filled  out  before  we  started  for 
home.  These  touched  on  a  wide 
field  of  subjects,  ranginr,  from 
administrative  setup  to  effective¬ 
ness  of  standards. 

As  far  as  the  students  were 
concerned.  I  wanted  to  learn 
many  things.  I  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  they  had  taken  up 
journalism  as  a  career  or  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  “snap”  course.  I 
wanted  to  determine  whether 
they  planned  to  go  to  a  small 
town  to  get  their  start  or  if  they 
planned  to  try  for  their  first 
job  in  one  of  the  larger  cities. 
I  was  anxious  to  learn  if  they 
believed  they  were  receiving 
adequate  instruction  and 
whether  they  thought  they 
should  have  more  journalism 
in  their  studies  and  fewer  gen¬ 
eral  courses.  Also,  I  wanted  to 
question  them  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  work 
in  the  so-called  newspaper 
"lab.”  where  the  student  daily 
paper  is  issued. 

Large  Task 

I  was  able  to  get  these  an¬ 
swers  in  private  interviews  and 
the  frankness  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  students  pleased  me  no 
small  amount. 

The  answers  I  have  herein 
set  out  to  the  four  main  ques- 
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tions  in  this  article  are,  of 
course,  thumbnail  replies.  There 
was,  I  must  confess,  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  work,  study  and 
thought  that  led  up  to  our  con¬ 
clusions. 

From  9  each  morning  until  5 
each  afternoon  we  pried  into 
every  avenue  that  would  give 
us  an  answer  to  the  picture 
we  were  seeking  and  from  then 
on  until  midnight  we  battled 
(in  friendly  manner,  of  course) 
in  a  somewhat  dingy  country 
hotel  room  over  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  give  a  high 
rating,  a  median  high  or  a  me¬ 
dian  low  grade  to  the  subject, 
for  example,  of  “competence  of 
teachers  in  subject  matter 
taught.” 

I'll  add  to  the  whole  general 
picture  by  saying  simply  that 
I’m  excited  about  this  whole 
ACEJ  project.  I  think  it  has 
the  makings  of  a  vastly  im¬ 
portant  program  for  all  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapering. 

Whether  it  will  produce  the 
results  is  something  I  am  not 
certain  about.  It  can,  I  believe, 
if  there  is  continued  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  council  to  see 
that  standards  are  maintained 
once  a  journalism  school  re¬ 
ceives  accrediting  under  the 
program. 

It  can  if  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  will  take  their  proper  role 
in  the  scheme  of  things. 

The  program  will  fall  on  its 
face,  however,  if  the  council 
grows  lackadaisical — which  I 
am  sure  it  will  not — or  if  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers 
take  a  jaundiced  view  of  the 
whole  affair,  which  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  in  some  instances. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is 
high  time  we  start  building 
newspapermen  the  same  way 
schools  of  medicine  and  law 
build  doctors  and  lawyers.  And 
how  to  start  but  this  way? 

■ 

Suit  Settled 

Oroville,  Calif.  —  Settlement 
of  Arch  Nichols’  suit  against 
Stanley  Beaubaire  and  other 
former  owners  of  the  Chico 
(  Calif. )  Record,  was  announced 
here  by  Allison  Ware,  attorney 
for  the  former  Record  manager. 
Nichols,  who  sued  for  $90,000, 
was  reported  to  have  obtained 
$25,000  in  a  settlement,  reached 
at  the  time  the  Record  was  sold 
to  the  Chico  Enterprise.  Nichols 
is  now  advertising  director  of 
both  the  Enterprise  and  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

We  Americans  aren’t  particularly 
happy  about  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
newed  government  controls  this 
winter,  but  most  of  us  understand 
that  heroic  measures  are  needed 
to  support  such  things  as  the 
British  coal  strike. 


There  are  many  Indications  that 
American  popularity  is  waning 
throughout  the  old  world.  With 
the  old  countries  staking  their 
future  on  the  Socialist  way  of  life, 
we  have  refused  to  back  them  up 
with  a  rousing  capitalistic  de¬ 
pression. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


SUREST,  AND 
LOWEST-COST 
WAY 

to  reach  your 
best  prospects  in 
both  "big"  and  "little 
business 


Back  in  1942,  when  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's 
circulation  was  35, 00(1,  ad¬ 
vertisers  agreed  that  it 
reached  the  top  executive^ 
of  important  industries. 

Today,  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  over  115,00() 
daily  subscribers  —  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as 
in  1942.  Yet  readership  is 
just  as  influential  as  ever. 
This  substantial  circulation 
increase  has  come  mainls 
from  the  heads  of  smaller 
business  and  from  a  deeper 
penetration  among  the  oper¬ 
ating  executives  of  larger 
companies. 

Now,  your  best  prospects  in 
both  "big"  and  "little"  busi¬ 
ness  read  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  regularly. 

Why  do  executives  in  all 
types  of  business  subscribe 
tt)  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  }  Because  they  need  its 
dependable  daily  reporting 
and  its  daily  interpretation 
of  business  news  to  guide 
their  decisions.  They  read 
its  columns  thoroughly 
every  day.  Reader  tralfii 
averages  75.6^{  per  page. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
reaches  more  decision¬ 
makers  per  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  than  any  other  publica¬ 
tion — newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  It  brings  you  busi¬ 
ness.  If  you  advertise  to 
business  and  industry.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  should 
head  your  list. 
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For  107  years  we  have  supplied  ink  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world.  We  have  kept  abreast  of 
technical  developments  in  presses,  and  have 
supplied  inks  to  meet  ever-increasing  press 
speeds.  We  pioneered  the  development  of 
color  inks  for  comics  and  spot  color. 

Our  organization  has  grown  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  plants  and  service  stations  in  impor¬ 
tant  centers.  Distribution  is  maintained  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  country’s  newspapers. 

The  quality  and  service  back  of  Morrill 
inks  has  built  the  largest  organization  in  the 
newspaper  ink  held. 

That  organization  can  serve  the  largest  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  or  the  smaller  county  weekly. 
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‘Hall  of  Fame’  Awaits 
E&P  Contest  Winner 


By  William  Reed 

WINNING  PHOTOGRAPH  in 

the  Editor  and  Publisher 
News  Photo  Contest  will  be 
recognized  as  the  “News  Picture 
of  the  Year’’  by  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and,  as  such,  will  be 
hung  in  the  University’s  Hall  of 
Fame,  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
of  E&P,  announced  this  week. 

This  arrangement,  Mr.  Brown 
said,  resulted  from  correspon¬ 
dence  between  him  and  Kent 
State  officials  which  began  al¬ 
most  a  year  ago  when  E  &  P  re¬ 
vived  its  annual  photo  contest 
and  the  University  first  an¬ 
nounced  the  Hall  of  Fame  com¬ 
petition.  Plans  for  both  con¬ 
tests  had  proceeded  too  far  to 
make  the  idea  feasible  at  that 
time,  he  added. 

“Conducting  both  contests, 
however,  seemed  to  be  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort,”  Mr.  Brown  con¬ 
tinued,  “particularly,  when  the 
picture  that  won  first  place  at 
Kent  State  also  won  second  in 
the  E&P  contest.” 

(This  picture  was  one  taken 
by  Dominic  Ligato  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  and 
entitled  “Striker  Down.”) 

The  winning  picture  will  be 
enlarged  to  mural  size  and  will 
be  hung  in  a  new  half-million- 
dollar  student  union  building 
when  it  is  completed  in  the 
Spring  of  1949. 

Explaining  thepurpose  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  William  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  Kent  State 
School  of  Journalism,  said:  “It  is 
our  desire  to  create  a  lasting  tri¬ 
bute  to  press  photographers  who 
day  by  day  so  effectively  record 
the  history  of  our  time.  .  .  The 
University  feels  it  is  fitting  to 
recognize  the  photographer  of 
the  picture  each  year  for  such 
meritorious  achievement.” 

The  University  will  award  a 
special  citation  to  the  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  winning  picture. 

Kent  State  Short  Course 

At  the  same  time  the  Univer¬ 
sity  announced  that  the  contests 
conducted  in  connection  with  its 
annual  short  course  would  be 
continued  as  usual.  Awards  will 
be  given  in  spot  news,  feature, 
sports  and  color  transparencies. 

Among  other  activities  planned 
for  next  year’s  short  course  are 
an  exhibition  of  the  year’s  best 
pictures  and  a  display  of  news¬ 
papers’  and  picture  syndicates’ 
best  15  pictures. 

Joseph  Costa,  president  of 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  and  photo  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror's  Sunday  magazine,  will 
direct  the  course,  James  A.  Fos- 
dick,  short  course  executive 
secretary,  announced  recently. 

Enrollment  for  the  short 
course  March  23,  24,  25,  26  will 
consist  of  225  full-time  press 
photographers.  25  Kent  State 
photography-journalism  students 
and  15  speakers. 

’The  1948  advisory  council  con¬ 


sists  of  Costa,  Fosdick,  Vernon 
Cady,  rotogravure  photographer, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer; 
William  Eckenberg.  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  York  Times;  Julius 
Greenfield,  chief  photographer, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal;  and 
Gordon  Kuster,  editorial  di¬ 
rector,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
Sunday  magazine. 

Also  Richard  L.  Sarno,  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography,  Hearst  news¬ 
papers;  Frank  Scherschel,  pho¬ 
tographer,  Life  magazine;  Her¬ 
bert  Walker,  vice-president. 
Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.;  and 
George  Yates,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune. 

International  Exhibit 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  newspic- 

ture  exhibit,  conducted  by  the 
Miami  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  go  on  display  Feb. 
11  and  will  run  for  five  days. 

Exhibit  prizes  will  include  a 
$500  cash  award  or  a  week’s  va¬ 
cation  at  Miami  Beach  plus  $250 
for  the  best  over-all  picture. 
Other  prizes  include  three  Wa¬ 
bash  Stroboscopic  Speed  Light 
units  and  two  Speed  Graphics. 

Plaques  for  the  best  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  group 
participating  and  for  the  best 
Latin  American  entry  will  also 
be  awarded.  A  special  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Award  will  be  given  for 
the  best  Florida  picture  in  the 
show. 

Those  eligible  include  any 
newspaper  staff  photographer  or 
press  association  in  the  world.  A 
total  of  15  pictures  will  be  the 
limit  for  a  press  photographers 
association  to  submit  No  more 
than  four  pictures  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  any  individual.  A  spe¬ 
cial  color  section  has  been  set 
aside  for  color  prints  and  trans¬ 
parencies. 

Inquiries  for  rules,  entry 
blanks  and  entries  for  the  con¬ 
test  should  be  addressed  to 
Miami  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  P.  O.  Box  3430,  Miami, 
Florida. 


Heret  an  AJatrtimg 
Future  for  aYoungLady 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dallies  In  the  country  Is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  In  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  St  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


Out  of  the  Box 
THE  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  is  building  a  mobile  unit 
to  speed  photographic  coverage. 
A  panel  body  truck  is  being 
equipped  with  a  complete  dark 
room,  portable  Soundphoto  appa¬ 
ratus  and  a  two-way  mobile 
telephone  system.  It  will  carry 
a  photographer,  a  reporter  and 
a  technician.  Like  many  other 
newspapers,  the  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can’s  deadlines  frequently  fall 
at  city  traffic  peaks. 

Four  new  accessories  have 
been  announced  for  the  Kodak 
Precision  Enlarger.  These  in¬ 
clude  a  filter  frame  holder  for 
use  in  making  separation  nega¬ 
tives,  a  filter  frame  file,  a  trans¬ 
parency  holder  for  214  x  3V4 
transparencies  and  an  optical  dif¬ 
fusing  plate  which  is  intended 
for  producing  soft  focus  results. 

The  first  precision  automatic 
reflex  camera  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  was 
recently  released  to  retailers  by 
Ansco.  Priced  at  $275  with  case 
and  including  tax,  it  is  known  as 
the  Ansco  Automatic  Reflex. 
Ansco  believes  the  camera  will 
appeal  to  professional  as  well  as 
amateur  photographers  since 
many  professionals  prefer  the 
compactness  and  easy  operation 
of  reflex  type  cameras. 

More  'Copter  Fix 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif.  —  A 

helicopter  flew  a  cameraman 
here  from  the  Stanford-Califor- 
nia  football  game  recently  and 
then  return^  to  Palo  Alto, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  carrying  pictures  of  an 
aerial  view  of  the  contest,  ar¬ 
riving  well  before  the  game’s 
end. 

Jack  French,  staff  camera¬ 
man,  took  the  pictures  with 
Carl  Brady,  commercial  airman, 
the  dual-role  pilot.  A  similar 
Call-Bulletin  promotion  recently 
startled  a  race-track  crowd. 

■ 

$90,000  for  Charity 

Birmingham,  Ala. — TTie  12th 
annual  Thanksgiving  Day  foot¬ 
ball  game  sponsored  by  the 
Birmingham  News  -  Age  -  Herald 
and  Radio  Station  WSGN,  raised 
more  than  $90,000  for  the 
Crippled  Children’s  Clinic  here. 
“Father”  of  the  annual  game  is 
Zipp  Newman,  News  sports  edi- 
tor. 


OANIELL'S 
DANIELL’S  1948 

ASSIGNMENT  BOOK 


Widely  Accepted  and  Approved 

With  Daily  Newt  Celandar.  Protec¬ 
tion  on  "futurei."  AnnivarMrIat: 
Birthdayi:  Important  Days,  Waakt,  ate. 
Wall  bound  734-paga  book.  A  faatura 
trova.  _  Invaluabia  tor  your  papar. 

(Prittd  for  this  limited  market) 
First  Copy,  SIO.SO,  Additional  S8.S0 

NEWSPAPER  DESK  BOOK 

911  14lh  St.a  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


Use  of  'Giro 
Slashes  Time 
Of  Coverage 

Philadelphia — ^Augury  of  coin, 
ing  changes  in  both  newspaper 
news  coverage  and  circuUttog 
methods  was  seen  in  latest  ti- 
periments  with  air  transport  g 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

An  autogiro  taking  off  from 
the  roof  of  the  Inquirer’s  otv 
rotogravure  plant  now  neariu 
completion  carried  a  reporte 
and  photographer  several  dan 
ago  to  Doylestown,  seat  of  Bucki 
County,  for  coverage  of  the  re 
lease  of  an  Alabama  prison-gaof 
fugitive  who  has  been  a  re 
spected  oil-driller  since  his  1^ 
jail  escape. 

Only  20  minutes  were  re 
quired  for  a  trip  that  ordinarily 
would  take  an  hour  and  a  half 
by  train  or  automobile.  Lett 
than  an  hour  from  the  takeoS, 
the  photographer  was  develop¬ 
ing  his  plates  at  the  Inquirer. 

Announcement  through  in¬ 
quirer  news  columns  said  tht 
roof  of  the  rotogravure  plant 
had  been  designed  for  air  termi¬ 
nal  purposes.  Across  15th 
Street,  the  newspaper’s  nearly 
completed  delivery  plant  al» 
has  flat  roof  facilities  available 
■ 

New  Local  Magazine 

The  Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Doily 
Independent  has  added  a  loc^ 
magazine  supplement  to  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition. 


BAHAI 


The  Coming 
of  World  Religiofi 

8. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  EMPIRE  ii 
no  new  event  in  human  experieacf. 
The  bulk  4f  history  tells  the  stoty  d 
the  passing  of  Rome,  Greece,  Penis, 
Babylon  and  their  predecessors  who 
raised  bloody  thrones  in  aadeat  tiaict. 

What  awes  and  affrights  us  today  is 
this  engulfment  of  the  whole  world 
in  one  and  the  same  disastrous  fatal¬ 
ity;  for  it  mearu  that  empire-buildias 
bat  ceased,  and  there  it  no  hope  that 
our  modern  chaos  can  be  subdued  by 
force. 

The  future  of  society  lies  in  tht 
union  of  peoples,  not  in  conquest  and 
a  peace  imposed  by  the  viaor's  law. 
But  the  disasters  which  spread  afflic¬ 
tion  so  far  destroy  each  form  of  hu¬ 
man  unity  even  before  it  is  tried. 

The  unity  which  none  can  destroy 
it  spiritual  and  divine  —  the  world 
religion  founded  by  Baha’u’Uah. 

Baha'i  litaratura  htt  on  raqout. 


•AHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
536  Sharldan  Rd..  Wilmvtt*.  HI- 
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SPARKLMNG 


FRED  OTHMAN 


'I 


joins  the  staff  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate 

beginning 

^  Monday^  January  5,  1948 


Reporting  the  lighter  side  of 
the  news  from  the  nation's 
capital,  his  breezy,  thought- 
provoking  columns  already 
have  built  up  an  audience 
of  millions  of  readers. 


ENTERTAINING,  STIMULATING.  INFORMATIVE 
Coverage  of  the  Washington  Scene  as  He  Sees  It 

Six  columns  a  week  —  About  700  words  each 

Phone,  wire  or  write  for  rates  and  territories 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE, 


STREET 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  tor  December  13.  1947 
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LAWRENCE 

S84.8i5.000 


BOTLER 

$65,684,000 


ARMSTRONG 

$48,104,000 


COLUMBIANA 

OHIO 

$95,925,000 


INDIANA 

$47,357,000 


BEAVER 

$126,137,000 


WESTMORELAND 

$257,863,000 


WASHINGTON 

$157,663,000 


□  INSIDE  MARKET  (ABC  City  of  Pimburgh) 

Total  Effective  Buying  Income 

$1,462  MILLION 

COVERAGE  ACHIEVED  BY  TWO 
PITTSBURGH  EVENING  PAPERS 


□  OUTSIDE  MARKET  (Rest  of  14  Counties) 

Total  Effective  Buying  Income 

$1,581  MILLION 

GREATEST  COVERAGE  BY  ANY 
PITTSBURGH  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


95%  (9  10  Families) 


21%  (2  *V  10  Families) 


So'irces.  Sales  Management  1947  Survey  Buying  Power,  1940  Census,  ABC  12  mos.  ending  Mar.  31,  1947 
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. . .  if  your  son  did  it! 


After  defying  ulcers  for  years  to  put  the  kid  through  college,  and  sacrificing  gallons 
of  sacred  Scotch  down  the  right  throat  to  land  him  his  first  job — a  $5000  snap, 
right  in  town — suppose  the  young  scamp  said,  "Thanks,  Dad,  but  I'm  taking  a  job 
out  in  Podunk  for  $2400." 

Hit  the  ceiling?  Shake,  brother — for  that's  just  how  we  feel,  when  some  schedules 
in  Pittsburgh  pass  up  the  best  two-paper  city  coverage,  to  go  after  the  outside 
market  with  a  morning-evening  buy. 

You  see,  they're  passing  up  $5000  for  $2400,  too;  since  Pittsburgh  city  families 
average  $5200  in  effective  buying  income,  against  $3300  to  below  $2400  for 
families  in  10  of  the  13  outside  counties. 

Oh  yes,  they  get  5%  extra  coverage  outside;  but,  for  this  small  advantage,  they 
must  give  up  a  big  part  of  the  95%  city  coverage  they  could  get  with  the  two 
evening  papers. 

If  this  part  is  only  30%  of  the  city,  they  brush  off  438  million  in  buying  power, 
inside,  to  flirt  with  that  5%  "bonanza"  outside — which  is  79  million! 

Our  ulcers  are  doing  nicely,  thank  you — but  please  don't  encourage  them. 

Pittsbvigh  Sun -Telegraph 

OUTsells  because  it  EXcels 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  13,  194/ 
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Muldoon  Pontificates, 
Editorial  Page  Smiles 


By  John  L  Tehon 

HARTFORD,  Conn.  —  The  by¬ 
line  T.  E.  Murphy  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Pott  and  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
but  only  recently  has  the  name 
registered  fully  with  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Hartford,  where  Murphy 
is  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Hartford  Courant. 

Murphy’s  story  in  Hartford, 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
American  cities  in  the  Post, 
stirred  up  vigorous  controversy 
among  Hartford  readers  which 
culminated  in  a  request  by  ag¬ 
grieved  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  that  the  author 
meet  them  in  friendly  discus 
aion. 

Prolific  Free-Lancer 

But  Thomas  E.  Murphy,  one 
of  the  most  versatile  and  pro¬ 
lific  free-lance  writers  of  today, 
was  too  busy.  In  addition  to  his 
daily  stint  of  writing  editorials 
for  the  Courant,  he  regularly 
contributes  articles  and  edito¬ 
rials  to  many  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

Among  his  memorable  articles 
is  “My  Town,”  published  by  the 
Post  and  later  reprinted  by  the 
Digest  as  well  as  in  journalism 
textbooks.  It  emphasizes  the 
advantages  of  small-town  life 
over  city  living. 

Murphy,  who  has  sold  every 
type  of  article  except  fiction, 
has  no  special  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

"Hard  work,”  he  says,  “is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  more  than  a 
dozen  articles  which  I  sell  each 
year.  If  you  want  to  sell  your 
stories,  you  have  to  keep  writ¬ 
ing.  A  person  doesn’t  learn  to 
swim  by  standing  on  the  shore 
watching.  There  is  no  intra¬ 
venous  injection  for  making  a 
writer.” 

Murphy  believes  a  writer 
must  have  a  strong  belief  in  the 
subject  about  which  he  is  writ¬ 
ing,  in  addition  to  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  subject 

^I  am  presently  studying  geol¬ 
ogy,”  he  related.  '"Iliere  are 
several  stories  with  a  geologi¬ 
cal  background  which  I  expect 
to  write.” 

Saving  Graca 

Murphy  has  found  much  of 
his  source  material  in  the  little 
feUow — a  Chinese  restaurant- 
owner  whose  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  grew  up  to  become  success¬ 
ful  professional  men  and  wom¬ 
en;  the  “man  with  a  thousand 
voices,”  who  told  stories  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary:  the  minister  whose  faith 
in  God  was  so  great  that  he  did 
not  need  to  solicit  funds  to  build 
and  maintain  his  orphanage. 
These  are  the  people  whom 
everyone  knows,  the  obvious 
”little  people”  whom  Murphy, 
looking  below  the  surface,  rec¬ 
ognizes  as  quietly  heroic  and 
newsworthy. 

Murphy,  with  a  keen  Celtic 
sense  of  humor  himself.  Is  the 
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progenitor  of  an  irrepressible 
character  named  Muldoon  who 
brightens  many  an  editorial 
page  of  the  Courant  with  his 
pungent  and  witty  comments  on 
everything  from  international 
politics  to  the  curse  of  mayon¬ 
naise  in  liverwurst  sandwiches. 

Muldoon.  who  is  usually  in  a 
bad  temper  to  begin  with,  pon¬ 
tificates  at  length,  only  to  have 
his  acerb  wife  Mamie  puncture 
his  high-flown  pronouncements 
with  some  incisive  comment 
which  silences  him  until  the 
next  editorial. 

The  Muldoon  editorials  have 
become  so  popular  with  Courant 
readers  that  often  his  creator  Is 
addressed  simply  as  “Muldoon.” 
However,  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  to  Muldoon’s  popularity 
came  from  the  boys  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  who  were  so  im¬ 
press^  by  the  humor  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  Irish  quasi¬ 
philosopher  that  they  pasted 
several  of  them  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

"When  those  fellows  did  that,” 
Murphy  smiled.  “I  knew  that 
Muldoon  was  all  right.” 

It’s  Murphy’s  opinion  that  too 
many  editorial  pages  lack  the 
saving  grace  of  humor.  The  edi¬ 
tors  are  apt  to  be  too  formal  in 
their  writing,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions.  Proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  Courant  reader  surveys  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Muldoon  edito¬ 
rials  are  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  on  the  page,  and  outrank 
many  syndicated  features.  Many 
readers  who  according  to  their 
own  admission  never  read  the 
editorials  have  become  ardent 
Muldoon  fans  and  write  letters 
to  the  editor  agreeing  or  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  his  sentiments. 

Forceful  in  Crusades 

The  Muldoon  editorials  are  a 
spontaneous  creation,  not  ap¬ 
pearing  at  fixed  intervals,  but 
only  when  the  author  finds  a 
suitable  topic.  Murphy  writes 
at  least  20  other  editorials,  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  each  week. 

Murphy’s  forceful  and  per¬ 


suasive  editorials  on  local  and 
state  government  have  had  no¬ 
table  results  in  influencing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  His  series  of  front¬ 
page  editorials  recently  advocat¬ 
ing  a  city  manager  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  Hartford  are  cred¬ 
ited  by  political  leaders  of  both 
parties  with  greatly  influencing 
the  two-to-one  popular  vote  fa¬ 
voring  the  adopting  of  city  man¬ 
ager  government. 

When  out-of-state  gamblers 
sought  to  legalize  pari-mutuel 
betting  in  Connecticut,  Mur¬ 
phy’s  graphic  page-one  articles 
and  editorials  against  the  plan 
were  used  by  legislators  in  their 
winning  battle  to  keep  the  gam¬ 
blers  out.  He  took  a  month  off 
during  the  last  U.S.  Senatorial 
campaign  to  assist  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  then  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  his  successful  race 
for  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Was  P.H.  Man 

Murphy,  who  had  written  ar¬ 
ticles,  speeches,  editorials  all 
his  life  but  had  never  written 
directly  for  a  newspaper,  was 
asked  by  the  late  editor  of  the 
Courant,  Maurice  S.  Sherman, 
to  write  editorials  for  the  paper. 
Previously  he  did  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Department,  and  before 
that  time  handled  the  public 
education  program  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Living. 

Murphy  now  lives  on  a  six- 
acre  farm  in  Glastonbury  (the 
inspiration  for  “My  Town”) 
where  he  himself  cultivates  by 
hand  one  acre  for  exercise.  In 
addition  to  the  common  garden 
vegetables  and  fruits  be  raises 


Thomos  E.  Murphy 


watermelons  and  strawberria 
The  fruits  of  his  labor  were  the 
occasion  for  several  watermelon 
parties  at  the  Courant. 

Murphy  finds  little  time  lor 
the  so-called  spectator  sports- 
attending  ball  games,  prizefights, 
movies  and  theater.  Instead  he 
prefers  photography,  and  de 
velops  his  pictures  in  his  own 
darkroom. 

He  likes  chess  playing  and  oil 
painting — his  first  painting  con-  ! 
tained  23  figures  of  dancini  1 
girls  and  was  reported  by  his  ] 
friends  as  “not  bad  at  till”  ; 


The  World's 
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n  institution  built  on  accuracy 


Fairchild  N«ws  Reporting  is  interwoven  in  the  whole  structure  of 
mercantile  credit . . .  with  its  ramifications  among  bonks,  factors, 
mills,  prime  manufacturers,  converters,  processors,  industrial 
consumers  of  material,  as  well  as  retail  outlets. 

A  Fairchild  staff  completely  blankets  the  sources  of  credil  news 

. perhaps  not  so  significant  in  a  seller's  market,  but 

vitally  important  in  a  buyer's  market.  They  report  bankruptcies, 
litigations,  judgments  —  all  bosed  on  official  court  records  or 
actual  proceedings,  and  ail  of  it  reported  when  it  happens. 


This  specialized  Fairchild  service  is  a  beacon  for  both  buyer  and 
seller;  because  it  indicates  the  stability  inherent  on  both  sides. 
Accurate  reporting  symbolizes  publishing  character  and  it  also 
symbolizes  the  Fairchild  Business  Papers,-  for  we  carefully  check 
and  sift  the  news  in  every  field  we  cover  —  no  matter  where  it 
happens.  Let  it  break  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa  —  there  is  a 
Fairchild  correspondent  on  the  scene . . .  and  very  little  time  it 
lost  reporting  it  to  our  more  than  1 1 7,000  subscribers. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 


8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covering  the  Textile,  Apporel,  Home  Furnishings  end  related  industries 
MfMMt  AUDIT  MltCAU  OF  CitCUUTtON 


14  ASNE  Members 
On  Pulitzer  Juries 


FOURTEEN  members  of  the 

American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  will  serve  on  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  juries  again  this  year, 
as  a  similar  group  did  a  year 
ago,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Columbia  University. 

The  committee  of  editors  will 
meet  in  New  York  March  15  and 
16  to  make  selections  for  the 
Advisory  Board,  which  is  the 
ofiBcial  body  empowered  to 
make  recommendations  to  the 
trustees  of  the  university.  The 
juries  have  been  invited  to  se¬ 
lect  from  two  to  Bve  exhibits 
in  each  category  which  in  their 
judgment  merit  consideration  of 
the  Advisory  Board  for  Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

The  editors,  who  were  nomi¬ 
nated  by  N.  R.  Howard,  ASNE 
president,  and  who  have  accept¬ 
ed  appointment  by  the  Gradu- 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  are; 

John  Crider,  editor-in-chief, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  and 
Mialcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial 
director,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  who  will  constitute  the 
jury  on  exhibits  of  “Disinter¬ 
est^  and  meritorious  public 
service.” 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  J.  M.  North,  Jr.,  editor. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  for  “Distinguished  exam¬ 
ple  of  local  reporting.” 

Carl  D,  Groat,  editor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Post,  and  Burrows 
Matthews,  editor,  Buffalo  (N  Y.) 
Courier  Express,  for  “Distin¬ 
guished  example  of  reporting  of 
national  affairs.” 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor, 
Tulsa  ( Okla. )  Tribune,  and 
Barnet  Nover,  chief  of  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  on  “Distinguished  example 
of  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.” 

Stephen  Noland,  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  and 
Melville  F.  Ferguson,  editor, 
Philadelphia  ( Pa. )  Bulletin,  on 
“Distinguished  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.” 

Marvin  Creager,  editorial  ad¬ 
viser,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Verne  E.  Joy,  editor 
and  publisher,  Centralia  ( Ill. ) 
Sentinel,  on  “Distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  cartoonist’s  work.” 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive 
editor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 
and  Herbert  F.  Corn,  managing 
editor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star, 
on  “Outstanding  example  of 
news  photography.” 

The  jurors  have  been  invited 
to  watch  for  examples  of  meri¬ 
torious  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ments  throughout  the  United 
States  in  order  to  include  in 
the  final  exhibits  a  complete  file 
of  all  material  in  the  seven 
categories  which  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  Pulitzer  Prizes.  The 
complete  reports  of  the  juries 
and  the  exhibits  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Advisory  Board, 
which  will  meet  at  Columbia 
University  April  22  and  23  to 
make  recommendations  to  the 
trustees. 


Following  are  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board: 

Acting  President  Frank  D. 
Fackenthal,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal 

Robert  Choate,  Boston  Herald. 

Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
<  la.  >  Register  and  Tribune. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post. 

Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore 
Sun. 

John  S.  Knight,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times. 

William  R.  Mathews,  Arizona 
Daily  Star. 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram. 

Harold  S.  Pollard,  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

a 

Detroit  Daily  Spurs 
Bicycle  Safety  Drive 

Dethoit,  Mich.  —  With  one 
child  cyclist  being  killed  or  in¬ 
ured  every  12  hours  in  Detroit, 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  undertook 
a  bicycle  safety  campaign.  Ar¬ 
thur  Juntunen,  staff  writer,  pre¬ 
pared  daily  stories  and  pictures 
pointing  up  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 

Detroit's  traffic  director,  James 
M.  Lupton.  ordered  an  imme¬ 
diate  crackdown  on  bike  law 
violators.  Cyclists  are  now  to  get 
traffic  violation  tickets.  Bicycle 
safety  clubs  are  being  formed  in 
schools,  and  auto  and  bicycle 
dealers  have  planned  a  series  of 
neighborhood  meetings  where 
movies  highlighting  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  safety  will  be  shown. 


Best-Sellers  Analyzed 

Dr.  Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  has 
compiled  a  record  of  best-sell¬ 
ers  since  1662  in  “Golden  Mul¬ 
titudes,”  which  Macmillan  has 
just  published.  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  best-seller  formula. 

1,176,000  ^ 

readers  backed  up 

Ershine 

efohnson 

in  his  nationwide  crusade 
against  filming  of  “Life  of  A1 
Capone” — tremendous  response 
in  the  successful  campaign  that 
was  a  feature  of  Johnson's 
daily  column 


HOLLYWOOD 


LONG  ISLAND  families  used 
so  much  gas  in  cooking 
Thanksgiving  dinners,  reported 
AP,  that  service  on  many  lines 
was  disrupted.  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American  headlined  the  story: 
“Too  Much  Dinner,  Gas  Pres¬ 
sure  Low.” 


■ 

TALK  ABOUT  the  tub-thump¬ 
ing  adman:  Women’s  Wear 
Daily  reported:  “More  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  developed  and  bands 
began  to  play  an  even  more  vi¬ 
tal  part  in  identifying  merchan¬ 
dise.”  They  meant  “brands.” 

■ 

A  LOST-AND  FOUND  advertis¬ 
er  reported  this  hard-luck 
story  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram:  “Lost — Keys 
on  three  rings,  has  four-leaf 
clover  and  rabbit  foot.” 


MINUS  periods  in  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion,  a  Dunkirk  (N.  Y. )  Ob- 
server  headline  said:  “Marshall 
Bluntly  Tells  Moscow  Us  Is  Fed 
Up  With  Lies.” 

■ 

AN  AD  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Press,  with  the  item  appropri¬ 
ately  pictured:  “Closet  Seat, 
easily  installed  —  $10.95.”  Di¬ 
rectly  above  the  cut,  in  the  same 
layout:  “Park  Free  at  Sears.” 


A  REPENTANT  subscriber 

wrote  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times:  “A  neighbor  informed 
me  that  she  had  seen  our  dog 
and  another  one  tear  up  the 
Times.  I  am  sorry  for  this  and 
will  keep  our  pooch  locked  up 
in  the  future.” 

■ 

Agency  Librarians 
Form  Organization 

Formation  of  the  Council  of 
Advertising  Agency  Librarians 
is  announced  by  Delphine  V. 
Humphrey,  librarian  of  Mc- 
Cann-Ericlwon,  Inc.,  who  is  its 
first  chairman.  Rita  Allen,  li¬ 
brarian  of  Newell-Emmett  Co., 
is  secretary. 

For  more  than  a  year,  librar¬ 
ians  representing  some  of  the 
leading  agencies  have  been 
meeting  informally  once  a 
month  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems,  most  of  which  have  arisen 
because  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  research  in  adver¬ 
tising. 
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Raaehing  th« 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 
OF  MARKETING 
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A  One-newspaper  buy  in  One 
of  the  country’s  richest  mar¬ 
kets  is  a  great  combination 
for  the  advertiser,  particu¬ 
larly  when  that  newspaper 
completely  and  economically 
covers  the  market. 

There  is  such  a  combination 
in  Akron  where  the  Beacon 
Journal  has  100%  coverage 
of  the  rich  Akron  Retail 
Trading  Area. 

Here  is  the  story  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  There  are  124,512 
families  living  in  the  Akron 
Retail  Trading  Area.  The 
Beacon  Journal  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  this  Area  totals 
124,543.  Retail  sales  for  1946 
were  in  excess  of  $350.0<M.- 
000.00. 

There  is  no  denying  that 
Ohio's  One  in  One  Market 
is  a  must  for  your  next  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule. 

To  secure  your  rightful  share 
of  sales  from  this  rich  Area 
you  need  ONLY  use  Akron's 
only  dally  and  Sunday  News¬ 
paper,  The  Beacon  Journal. 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURh^AL 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 

ReprsMented  by: 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
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That's  how  the  Chicago  Stadiiun  was  And  the  Stadium  was  completely  sold 


packed — solid  to  the  rafters — Nov.  22  at  out  to  Chicago  TIMES  readers,  well  in 


The  Chicago  TIMES  Third  Annual  Har-  advance,  at  a  $3.60  top! 


vest  Moon  Festival. 


A  capacity  crowd  of  22,000  was  on  hand  con  help  build  your  Chicago  sgles  to 


to  see  the  town's  heppest  hepcots,  best  Standing  Room  Only  proportions.  The 


amateur  ballroom  dancers,  outstanding  TIMES  is  read  by  more  Chicagoans  than 


girl  vocalists  and  top  Hollywood  stars  in  any  other  evening  paper 


another  great  TIMES-sponsored  specta-  your  ad  at  one  of  the  nation's  lowest 


cle  for  benefit  of  hospitalized  veterans.  milline  rates  for  the  evening  field! 


To  sell  them  in  Chicogo,  tell  them  in  the 


CHICAGO’S  PIC' 


150- Year  Publishing 
Record  Celebrated 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.  —  The  ter.  Fort  Niagara,  Lewiston.  Buf- 


Dally  Messenger  issued  a  60- 
page  historical  edition  Dec.  0 
commemorating  its  completion 
of  150  years  of  uninterrupted 
publication  and  its  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  daily  newspaper.  Es¬ 
tablished  in  1797  as  the  Ontario 
Gazette,  the  newspaper  changed 
its  name  in  1806  to  Messenger. 

George  Washington  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Unit^  States  when 
the  Gazette  was  first  issued  with 
Lucius  Cary  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  early  newspaper  sup¬ 
ported  the  Federalist  party 
which  had  supported  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  presidency,  but  in 
1803  the  newspaper  began  sup¬ 
porting  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  Messenger  has  played  an 
active  part  in  every  presidential 
election  since  Washington's  time. 
In  1860  its  editor,  Jacob  J.  Matti- 
son,  found  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  support  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  a  graduate  of  the  Ca¬ 
nandaigua  Academy  and  former 
resident  of  the  village,  against 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1854,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Messenger  failed  to 
support  its  fellow  townsman, 
Myron  H.  Clark,  who  was 
elected  Governor  of  New  York 
in  that  year  as  the  first  Republi¬ 
can  to  be  elected  to  that  office. 

Early  Production  Recalled 

Causes  which  the  Messenger 
has  editorially  supported  in  the 
long  span  of  its  life  included  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  War 
of  1812,  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  retention 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Territory.  It  supported 
Bryan  and  “Free  Silver"  in  the 
campaign  of  1896. 

Features  included  in  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  edition  included  a 
full^ized  reproduction  of  an  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Gazette  of  1797  and 
a  chronological  history  of  On¬ 
tario  County  from  the  visit  there 
in  1615  of  Etienne  Brule,  the 
first  white  man  to  enter  the  re 
gion,  five  years  before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  before  the  Dutch  settled 
New  Amsterdam,  down  through 
1947. 

When  Cary  brought  out  the 
first  issues  of  the  Gazette,  all 
type  was  hand-set  and  the  paper 
was  printed  on  a  hand-operated 
Ramage  press,  the  ink  for  which 
was  applied  by  leather  ink-satu¬ 
rated  balls  tamped  lightly  over 
the  face  of  the  type.  By  working 
diligently,  two  men  in  collabora¬ 
tion  could  print  200  copies  an 
hour. 

The  Messenger  in  its  early 
years  before  the  establishment 
of  stage  coach  lines,  canal  or 
railroads  in  “the  Genessee 
Country”  and  the  settiing  up 
of  regular  mail  routes  in  that 
region,  distributed  its  weekly 
editions  through  horseback 
counted  carriers  who  used  to 
ride  five  day  circuits  weekly. 
One  of  these  routes  led  through 
a  wilderness  of  forests  cut  only 
by  bridle  paths,  from  Canan¬ 
daigua  to  the  then  unnamed 
hamlets  now  known  as  Roches 


falo,  and  BaUvia.  The  papers 
were  carried  in  stuffed  saddle¬ 
bags. 

xhese  carriers  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  sound  a  horn  as  they 
approached  a  hamlet  to  give 
warning  to  the  settlers  of  their 
approach  that  they  might  gather 
at  the  stopping  point  to  learn 
first  hand  from  the  carrier  the 
news  the  latter  had  heard  while 
covering  his  route.  While  the 
carriers  were  employes  of  the 
newspaper  they  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  mail  as  an  accommodation 
Fight  Over  Slavery 

After  1806  the  Messenger  and 
the  Ontario  Repository,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1802,  were  contempo¬ 
raries  for  56  years.  Both  were 
Democratic  newspapers,  but  the 
Repository  eventually  advocated 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves  while 
the  Messenger  pleaded  for  self 
determination  by  the  several 
states. 

After  having  supported  a  ios 
ing  ticket  during  three  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns,  the  Repository 
lost  considerable  of  its  local  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  result  that 
Jacob  J.  Mattison,  owner  of  the 
Messenger,  purchased  it  in  1862 
and  combined  it  with  the  Mes¬ 
senger.  Mattison’s  editorship  of 
the  Messenger,  from  1845 
through  1879,  was  the  longest  in 
the  history  of  that  newspaper. 

James  D.  Bemis  .who  had  been 
editor  of  the  Repository  from 
1804  through  1828,  was  widely 
known  in  upstate  New  York  as 
“the  Father  of  Western  New 
York  Journalism”  because  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  men  who 
later  became  newspaper  owners 
and  editors  had  been  trained  in 
his  newspaper  ofifice. 

Among  newspapermen,  trained 
in  the  offices  of  the  Messenger  or 
the  Repository,  who  later  rose 
to  some  fame  in  the  newspaper 
world,  other  than  those  already 
mentioned  were:  John  M.  Fran¬ 
cis  who  entered  the  Messenger 
office  as  apprentice  in  1840.  He 
later  founded  the  Troy  Times. 
Edwin  S.  Underhill  who  sue 
ceeded  his  brother,  William  H. 
Underhill,  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Messenger  in  1882. 
Later  he  became  proprietor  of 
th  Corning  Daily  Democrat, 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Evening  Leader.  He  served  two 
terms  in  Congress.  Orville  L 
Holley,  later  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Advertiser,  was  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
pository,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  surveyor  general  of  the 
States. 

In  January,  1907,  Herbert 
Huntington,  who  had  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Messenger  since  1885, 
sold  the  weekly  newspaper  to 
William  A.  Patton  who  had 
formerly  been  connected  with  a 
newspaper  at  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
and  more  recently  with  the 
Syracuse  Post  Standard  as  an 
editorial  writer.  On  December 
9th  in  that  year,  Patton  started 
publication  of  the  newspaper  as 
a  daily.  After  conducting  the 
daily  for  a  decade.  Patton  sold 


the  newspaper  late  in  1917  to  the 
W.  H.  Tuttle  estate  of  Canandai¬ 
gua.  George  Aumann  of  Ithaca, 
was  made  manager  and  Thomas 
C.  Bradley  of  Canandaigua  con¬ 
tinued  as  editor.  In  1922  the 
paper  was  sold  to  J.  A.  Easton 
of  New  York  City. 

Easton,  who  continued  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Mes¬ 
senger  from  1922  to  1925,  had 
served  theretofore  as  general 
sales  manager  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  the  International 
News  Service.  Walter  E.  Moss, 
who  was  business  manager  of 
the  Messenger  prior  to  1925, 
after  beginning  his  newspaper 
career  as  secretary  to  E.  W. 
Scripps  in  1909,  became  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  News-Post  after  leaving 
the  Messenger. 

E.  D.  DeWitt  of  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  brokerage  firm 
of  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer, 
with  his  son,  Richard  K.  DeWitt. 
bought  control  of  the  Messenger 
in  1925,  retained  it  for  five 
years  and  then  sold  it  to  take 
over  the  Long  Branch  (N.  J. ) 
Daily  Record.  F.  A.  Robertson 
of  Washington,  N.  J.,  former 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association,  bought  the 
DeWitt  interest  at  Canandaigua 
in  1930. 

In  1931  Robertson  sold  the 
Messenger  to  Benjamin  F.  How¬ 
ell  and  Leon  J.  McCarthy. 
Howell  is  now  publisher  of  the 
Nanticoke  ( Pa. )  Daily  Press  and 
McCarthy  has  retired  from  the 
newspaper  field.  Floyd  W.  Emer¬ 
son,  formerly  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal  is  now  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Messenger, 
with  E.  M.  Waterbury,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  Messen¬ 
ger  in  an  advisory  capacity 
since  1931,  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Waterbury  is  a  former 
president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  and 
a  former  president  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies. 

■ 

Teletype  Installed 

Johnstown,  Pa. — As  a  means 
of  speeding  up  its  coverage  of 
nearby  communities,  the  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  has  installed  tele¬ 
type  machines  in  three  branch 
offices,  with  direct  connection  to 
the  main  office.  Others  are 
planned.  The  same  system  will 
serve  the  Johnstown  Democrat 
at  night. 
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Daily  and 

Weekly  Articles  by  Other 
AP  Hollywood  Staffers 
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$30,000  in  Food 
Given  in  Daily's 
FriendshipDrive 

Wichita,  Kas. — Final  reports 
last  week  indicated  that  the 
Wichita  Beacon’s  “Operations 
Groceries”  added  nearly  J30,. 
000  worth  of  canned  milk  and 
other  foods  to  the  Southwest's 
Friendship  Train. 

Grocers  throughout  the  cltj- 
and  surrounding  suburbs  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Beacon’s  proj 
ect  by  placing  Friendship  Train 
baskets  near  their  cashier 
checking  counters.  Their  cus¬ 
tomers  purchased  more  than 
60,000  pounds  of  food  during 
the  10-day  drive.  The  Salvation 
Army  contributed  the  trucks 
and  manpower  for  the  collec¬ 
tions  and  Boy  Scouts  were  in 
charge  of  packing  the  loose 
items  and  loading  the  Beacon's 
grocery  railroad  car. 

Grocers  helped  by  substitut¬ 
ing  case  lots  and  100-pound  bags 
for  individual  contributions. 

More  than  $1,000  in  cash  was 
contributed  to  the  Beacon  and 
this  money  was  used  to  buy 
canned  milk  at  wholesale  prices 

Friendship  Train  committee 
officials  credited  the  success  of 
the  Beacon's  project  to  daily 
page-one  stories  and  full-page 
promotion  ads  that  stressed  the 
Good  Samaritan  chapter  from 
the  Book  of  St.  Luke 


R.  A.  Campbell  Named 

Robin  A.  Campbell,  formerly 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Blandin  Paper  Co.,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
as  production  assistant  to  tlft 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro 
duction,  it  is  announced  by  D 
D.  Davis,  president. 


I  SMATCO 

I  Radial  Arm 
*  Flat  Router 

■ 

I 

Fast  Plate  Lock-Up 
Full  Ball-Bearing 
High  Speed  Bit 
Adjustable  Head 
Collet  Lock-Up 
12,000  R.P.M. 

Literature  and  prices 
on  request. 


John  Griffiths  Co.»  Ibc* 

11  West  42nd  Street 
.New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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urge  America  to  bolster 

'reparedness 

HtOM  AN  EOlTOftlAL  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

P1IBUSHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSFAfERS  APRIL  6,  193S 


•The  duty  of  our  Government  is  to  ket  p 
America  out  of  war,  and  to  heep  war  out  of 
America. 

“The  second  part  of  our  duty  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  first  part. 

“We  must  keep  the  ravages  of  war  out  of 
our  own  land. 

“We  must  be  prepared  to  protect  our 
country  and  our  people. 

“We  must  have  an  army  and  a  navy  and 
an  air  force  to  defend  our  people  from  attack. 

“Every  intelligent  citizen  knows  that  we 
want  military  forces  for  defense,  not  for 
aggression. 

“We  want  them  to  preserve  peace,  not 
to  make  war. 

“And  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  its  people  from  the  assaults 
of  enemies  from  without  as  it  is  to  protect 
them  from  dangers  from  within. 


“’The  primary  obligation  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  insure  conditions  of  peace  to  its 
people,  protection  from  danger  and  dis¬ 
turbance,  so  that  they  may  spend  their 
lives,  enjoy  their  liberties  and  prosecute 
their  occupations  in  safety  and  security. 

“The  motto  of  America  should  be:  Mil¬ 
lions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  oppres¬ 
sion  and  aggression.** 

Twice,  in  a  little  more  than  a  generation, 
America  has  been  attacked. 

Twice,  we  hare  been  forced  into  long  and 
exhausting  wars  when  we  were  not  prepared. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  helped  to  rouse 
millions  to  the  fact  that  only  a  strong  U.  S.  A. 
can  be  a  peaceful  U.  S.  A.  They  will  continue  to 
pound  this  point  until  the  truth  penetrates  to 
the  last  professional  pacifist 
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SUCCESSFUL  POUCY? 

G.  P.  VAN  ARKEL,  ITU  counsel,  com 

plained  in  Indianapolis  the  other  day  of 
the  "policy  of  harassment"  which  he  said 
threatened  to  bankrupt  the  ITU.  That 
speech  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  the  NLRB.  If  he  had  said  "the  ITU’s 
policy  of  harassment  threatened  to  bank¬ 
rupt  the  union,”  he  would  have  been  cor 
reel 

For  the  edification  of  ITU  members,  one 
of  Woodruff  Randolph’s  postcard  bulletins 
states  "the  facts  show  that  we  are  defi 
nltely  succeeding  In  our  policy."  Appar¬ 
ently  Randolph  refers  to  the  policy  of 
putting  ITU  members  out  of  work  and  on 
the  picket  line.  That's  the  only  one  that 
has  been  successful. 

At  the  rate  strikes  are  being  called — not 
for  wages  but  because  of  Randolph's  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Law — this  policy 
will  continue  to  be  successful.  More  and 
more  ITU  members  will  be  out  of  work. 

In  fact,  in  anticipation  of  more  strikes, 
the  ITU  leaders  are  now  discussing  a  spe 
cial  assessment  on  members  for  a  strike 
fund. 

Time  was  that  when  the  printers  went 
out  a  paper  closed  down.  New  techniques 
haire  changed  that.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  in  history  15  daily  newspapers  are 
publishing  without  printers.  They  are  not 
just  skeleton,  emergency  editions,  either. 
Some  of  them  in  Chicago  have  run  as  high 
as  60  pages  daily  and  more  on  Sunday. 

Strike  votes  are  being  taken  in  other 
cities.  More  papers  will  be  affected  and 
practically  every  one  of  them  will  publish 
during  the  strike.  Almost  2,000  printers 
are  now  out.  When  a  few  more  large 
cities  are  added  to  the  strike  list  the  drain 
on  ITU’s  treasury  will  be  drastic. 

No  other  union  official,  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  Job  security  of  his  mem¬ 
bers,  has  ever  done  more  than  current  ITU 
officers  to  jeopardize  the  livelihood  of 
every  member  and  prove  they  are  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  their  industry. 

Why  are  ITU  members  permitting  them 
selves  to  be  led  into  this  mess? 

Apparently,  they  have  fallen  for  the 
propaganda  of  their  leaders  that  they  are 
striking  for  wage  increases.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth. 

In  almost  every  instance  where  a  news¬ 
paper  has  been  struck  by  the  ITU,  wage 
increases  have  been  offered  closely  approx¬ 
imating  union  demands.  Whatever  the 
amount  offered  it  must  be  remembered  the 
ITU  is  already  the  highest  paid  of  all 
newspaper  mechanical  unions. 

The  strikes  have  been  called  because 
newspaper  managements  have  refused  to 
accept  the  union’s  dictated  terms  which 
wou.d  have  put  the  employers  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  violating  federal  law.  The  union 
has  refused  to  sign  contracts  within  the 
law. 

In  other  words,  these  strikes  have  been 
called  because  newspaper  managements 
would  not  tacitly  or  openly  go  along  with 
the  union  in  defiance  of  the  statutes. 

Wh^itever  is  the  outcome  of  the  legal 
proceedings  now  in  process  the  present 
and  future  stability  of  ITU  is  not  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  policies  now  being  pursued. 
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But  if  ye  bite  an4  devour  one  another, 
take  heed  that  ye  be'*  not  consumed  one  of 
another. — Galatians.  V;  15. 


PRICE  CONFUSION 

NO  LITTLE  confusion  has  been  injected 
into  the  newsprint  price  picture  by  the 
announcements  of  Abltlbl  and  Interna-^ 
tional  that  prices  would  go  up  $6  per  ton 
on  Jan.  1. 

vThls  came  right  on  the  heels  of  Con¬ 
solidated’s  announcement  there  would  be 
no  price  increase  at  least  until  March  1, 
1948.  Most  important  newsprint  consum¬ 
ers  anticipated  that  other  Canadian  mills 
would  follow  the  lead  of  Consolidated  and 
hold  off  further  increases.  It  has  not  been 
unusual  for  a  differential  in  rate  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  mills,  but  it  is  rare 
to  have  two  prices  for  Canadian  newsprint. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  mills  state  in 
their  contracts  that  the  price  will  be  based 
on  the  prevailing  prices  charged  by  Con 
solidated  or  International  or  another,  this 
Canadian  price  split  adds  to  the  confusion 
about  publishers’  costs  for  1948.  No  other 
mills  have  announced  a  price  as  yet  and 
their  customers  anxiously  wait  to  see 
which  way  the  axe  will  fall. 

It’s  no  little  axe,  either.  A  $6  increase 
throughout  the  industry  will  add  approxi¬ 
mately  $27,000,000  in  1948  to  the  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers’  current  annual  newsprint  bill  of 
about  $400,000,000. 

'What  are  the  implications,  if  any,  in  the 
different  price  announcements?  Interna¬ 
tional  talks  of  the  “moderation  of  this  ad¬ 
justment”  but  calls  it  an  “economic  ne¬ 
cessity"  because  of  increasing  costs.  Con¬ 
solidated  also  spoke  of  increasing  costs  and 
said  the  price  might  have  to  be  raised 
after  March  1,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
“foregoing  the  higher  profit  opportunity 
which  obviously  exists  in  the  current 
newsprint  market.” 

Publishers  have  been  educated  to  be 
lieve  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to  have 
a  strong  newsprint  industry  behind  them. 
They  believe  the  mills  should  make  a  fair 
profit.  But  what  is  a  fair  profit? 

During  the  October  meeting  in  Toronto 
between  the  House  Committee  and  the 
manufacturers,  when  the  U.S,  publishers 
were  being  set  up  for  a  further  price  in¬ 
crease,  it  was  revealed  that  three  mills 
producing  newsprint  exclusively  had  net 
earnings  of  9.6%  in  1946  and  a  5.5%  divi¬ 
dend  when  the  dividend  rate  for  U.S.  in¬ 
dustries  had  dropped  below  that.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  1  the  price  of  newsprint  will  have  in¬ 
creased  $12  per  ton  since  1946. 

Their  figures  for  1947  will  reveal 
whether  the  price  has  been  “fair,”  and  if 
the  increase  is  justified. 


NAEA  INTERNSHIPS 

THE  FIRST  year  of  the  internship  proj 

ect  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex« 
utives’  Association  has  been  concluded  » 
successfully  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
''Continue  it.  .  'Vr 

Under  the  plan,  Journalism  school  in: 
structors  work  during  the  summer  months 
in  the  advertising  departments  of  daily 
newspapers  to  get  practical  knowledge  ol 
the  work  done  there.  The  newspaper 
underwrites  the  salary  of  the  intern  and 
the  experience  gained  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  further  journalism  instruction. 
With  this  experience  properly  transmitted 
to  journalism  school  students  there  should 
be  an  increasing  number  of  them  ade 
quately  trained  to  enter  the  newspaper 
advertising  field  after  graduation,  and  a 
growing  demand  by  the  newspapers  for 
their  services. 

The  idea  Is  so  sound  that  it  should  be 
expand^  to  o'^^  ''.fields  qf  >  newspaper 
work.  ■'  V  \  ' 

'  Most  journalism  teachers  have  had  ex 
perience  in  the  editorial  departments 
of  newspapers.  A,  few  of  them  have 
working  alUahcei  With  the  newspaper  in 
their  city  to  give  students  practical  ex 
perience  during  the  school  year.  In  that 
way  the  teachers  also  “keep  in  touch." 

But  for  many  teachers  it  has  beeii  sev 
eral  years  since  they  actually  have  worked 
in  a  city  room  or  covered  a  beat.  Their 
summer  months  could  be  employed  profit¬ 
ably  in  serving  internships  on  dailies  to 
brush  up  on  methods  and  techniques 
Logical  sponsors  of  the  program  would 
be  either  the  managing  editors  association 
or  the  society  of  editors.  Or  it  could  be 
sponsored  regionally  or  statewide  by  edi 
tors  or  publishers  associations. 

The  same  program  might  be  adopted 
by  the  circulation  managers  and  promotion 
managers  associations  to  give  practical  ex 
perience  to  journalism  teachers  who  have 
courses  dealing  with  those  problems  and 
students  anxious  to  learn. 

Journalism  schools  and  their  professors 
would  welcome  such  an  opportunity  to 
“recharge  their  batteries"  and  refresh 
their  points  of  view  periodically  through 
the  practical  experience  gained  in  the 
departmental  work  on  which  they  instruct 
their  students. 
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ONE  ASSOCIATION 

THERE  is  a  movement  afoot  among  the 
journalism  school  educators  to  merge 
the  three  different  associations  and  groups 
in  the  field  into  one  organization.  We  hope 
it  wi.l  succeed.  Presently  there  are  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  De 
partments  of  Journalism,  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism. 

Duplicate  time  and  effort  could  be 
avoided.  Occasional  working  at  cross 
purposes  could  be  eliminated.  And  the 
principal  objective  of  all — maintenance 
of  standards  and  improvement  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  journalism  schools — would  be 
more  easily  attained  if  there  was  unity 
in  one  group. 
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PERSONAL 

ffiNTlON _ 

w  j  FREY,  general  manager  of 
■  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  been  elected  a  new  di¬ 
rector  of  Columbia  Empire  In¬ 
dustries.  Inc.,  one  of  the  two 
new  directors  elected,  the  other 
13  succeeding  themselves. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une-Telegram,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association,  succeeding  Arthur 
L,  Fish,  resigned. 

Warren  Brown,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  been  named  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  by  Leo  Owens, 
who  recently  purchased  the 
paper  from  John  M.  Galvin. 
A.  M.  Richards  editor,  and  other 
department  heads  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Atlanta,  veteran  cap¬ 
ital  correspondent  and  former 
naval  officer,  will  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Greensboro  Record,  Jan.  1. 
Clement  was  assistant  executive 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
rimes  for  seven  years  prior  to 
his  entry  on  naval  duty  in  1942. 
Previously,  he  has  served  with 
the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  on  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Washington. 

Orland  O.  Dodson,  former 
news  editor  of  Radio  Station 
KGBC  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  new 
Pasadena  (Tex.)  Citizen.  Assist¬ 
ing  him  is  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  and  Bev¬ 
erley  Taylor,  formerly  staff 
writer,  Mexico  City  Herald. 

Ed  Kilman,  editor  of  the 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Post,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Kiwanis  Club  of  Houston. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C. )  State  and  Record,  was 
recently  elected  president,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  and 
Mrs.  McCabe  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son  Dec.  6. 


On  The  Business  Side 


ROBERT  E.  O  DOWD  will  be¬ 


come  retail  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  (5.)  En 
Quirer,  Jan.  1. 

Robert  C.  Row- 
t-AND  will  work 
on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the 
Enquirer  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial 
magazine,  of 
which  O’Dowd 
has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
since  1942.  John 
P.  Hagedorn, 
now  assisting 
O’Dowd,  will  be 
assigned  to  real 
estate,  and  Thomas  M.  Hamu 
Ton,  to  men’s  display. 


O'Dowd 


Timely  Ad 

Bob  Witte,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  classified  advertising 
manager,  presents  a  gold  wrist 
watch  to  a  surprised  Minneapolis 
woman,  Phillis  Haroldson,  whose 
position-wanted  ad  turned  out  to 
be  the  1.000.000th  want  ad  for  '47. 


Frank  Sims  has  been  named 
district  circulation  manager  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Violet  Delaney  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  replac¬ 
ing  Barbara  Thompson  who  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to  be¬ 
ing  a  housewife.  Nina  Davis  has 
joined  the  national  advertising 
staff,  replacing  Jean  Marr. 

Nina  M.  Ayres,  who  has 
served  for  nearly  50  years  in 
virtually  every  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  has  announced 
her  retirement  from  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  ( O. )  Times,  effective  Dec. 
31.  Miss  Ayres  has  been  with 
the  Times  for  23  years.  For  the 
last  decade  she  has  been  cashier 
and  secretary  to  the  business 
manager.  She  began  her  career 
early  in  the  century  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gallipolis  (O. ) 
Tribune. 

William  K. 

S  H  A  U  GHNESSY, 

formerly  chief 
promotion  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily 
Times,  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
the  Nu-Enamel 
Corpora  tion. 

Mr.  S  h  a  u  g  h  - 
nessy  was  assis¬ 
tant  advertising 
manager  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  & 

Co.'s  Store  for  Men  for  nearly 
four  years  before  his  association 
with  the  Times. 

Arch  Nichols,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise 
and  Record,  is  newly-elected 

president  of  the  Allied  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the 

death  of  F.  W.  McKechnie,  Red 
Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

A.  F.  Peterson,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  recently  received  word 
of  his  election  as  vicepresident 
of  the  Beta  Alpha  Chi  fraternity 
which  was  organized  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  In¬ 
diana  University.  Peterson  was 
also  recently  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gabel  Day 
School  in  Portland. 

Richard  A.  Bates  has  joined 
the  Chicago  staff  of  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  He  has  been  in 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 


Shaughnessy 
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ment  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  since  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  in  1945. 

George  Hansen  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Cou¬ 
rier.  Jay  Gordeniere  and  D.  E. 
Pendergraft  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fill  the  posts  of  classified 
advertising  manager  and  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  respectively. 

Taylor  Blalock,  who  is  in 
charge  of  street  sales  for  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal,  was  recently  sworn  in 
as  Public  Works  Commissioner 
of  Spartanburg. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  O’BRIEN,  70,  oldest  As¬ 
sociated  Press  employe  in 
point  of  service,  will  retire 
Jan.  1.  He  start¬ 
ed  with  the  AP 
as  a  messenger 
53  years  ago. 

In  recent  years 
he  has  been  a 
member  of  the 
New  York  ship 
news  staff. 

Virginia  Van 
Der  Veer  Ham¬ 
ilton,  former 
Associated  Press 
staffer  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  staff, 
handling  features  and  general 
assignments. 


O'Brien 


Irvin  D.  Foos,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lication,  Business  Week,  has 
joined  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Evening 
News  and  will  specialize  on 
business  news  for  that  news¬ 
paper. 

Mary  Louise  Johnson  has 
joined  the  Washington  D.  C. 
bureau  of  Gannett  Newspapers. 
Employed  by  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  and  by  Time  mag¬ 
azine  before  she  joined  the 
Gannett  staff,  she  is  the  first 
woman  reporter  to  be  associated 
with  the  bureau  here. 


Herbert  G.  Turner,  veteran 
member  of  the  local  news  staff, 
Petersburg  ( Va. )  Progress-In¬ 
dex,  has  been  named  city  ed¬ 
itor. 


Frank  Gill,  formerly  with 
Billboard  and  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  is  now  ad¬ 


visor  for  student  publications  at 
Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Hampton  Dunn,  city  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  University  of  Tampa 
Alumni  Association  at  the  home¬ 
coming  session  of  the  group.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Retiring  president  of 
the  alumni  is  Clyde  R.  Bergwin, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Tampa 
Times. 

Bobby  Hicks,  sports  writer 
for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
was  one  of  three  official  baseball 
scorers  named  to  meet  with 
George  M.  Trautman,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Baseball  Clubs,  at  a  meeting  at 
Miami  this  week.  Others  on 
the  committee  discussing  scoring 
were  Bob  Hooey  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and 
Charles  Young  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Robert  Crandall  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Crandall  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  birth  of 
a  son. 

Al  Taylor  of  the  telegraph 
desk.  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Provi 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Elliott  Vallance,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  banks  of  New  York 
State  since  1943  and  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
recently  named  a  director  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiary,  M& 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company. 

Thomas  R.  Egan,  sports  editor 
of  the  Naugatuck  ( Conn. )  Daily 
News,  has  joined  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  succeeding 
Louis  Vilane,  resigned  to  join 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter.  Other  changes  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  include:  Lee  Beckwith, 
reporter,  succeeding  Joseph  Ste¬ 
ven,  who  now  heads  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Conn.,  bureau  of  the  Re¬ 
publican;  Talcott  B.  Clapp,  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  enter 
Yale  dramatic  school. 

Herb  Foster,  who  has  been 
night  editor  in  Raleigh.  N.  C., 
for  United  Press  since  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  became  manager  of  the 
Raleigh  Bureau  on  December  1, 
when  Warren  Duffee,  who  has 
been  manager  since  September, 
1946,  left  to  join  the  U.P.  Wash¬ 
ington  staff. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


COUNTERFEIT? 

The  counterfeiter  didn’t  know  his  Latin 
alphabet,  or  he  would  hare  spelled  it  the 
way  the  Romans  did.  "IVLIVS." 

Clues  like  this  in  the  detective  quiz-strip. 
L.\NCE  LAWSON,  enable  readers  to  solve 
a  crime  mystery  each  day. 

LANCE  LAWSON 

4-col.  5-col.  Sunday  Page 
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REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

D«s  Meiaet,  Iowa 
25  W.  45th  St..  Now  York  City 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  47 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  and  Mrs.  Dea- 
LEY  announced  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Dec.  1.  Joe  Dealey  is  the 
son  of  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey. 
president  of  the  News 

W  ILLI  A  M  E 
Bedell,  a  New 
ark  (N.J.)  News 
reporter  who 
covered  the 
training  camps 
of  Jim  Corbett 
and  other  great 
boxers  of  that 
era,  retired  re 
cently  after  46 
years  with  the 
News. 

Bnx  Abbott, 
assistant  m  a  n  - 
aging  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  has 
returned  from  a  10,0()0-mile  tour 
of  capitals  of  South  American 
countries  and  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  for  his  paper  on  his 
observations  during  the  Journey. 
In  1946,  Abbott  won  the  top 
prize  in  the  feature  division  of 
the  State  newspaper  contest  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  his  visit 
last  year  to  Carribean  countries. 


BedeU 


Prank  J.  Lowery,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  city  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Inglewood  (Calif.) 
Daily  News. 

Arnold  Shaw,  former  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  reporter, 
has  Joined  the  staff  of  Glenn  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mils.  Adrian  Crimmins  and 
Mrs.  Irvin  Farman  have  re¬ 
joined  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star -Tele¬ 
gram.  Mrs.  Crimmins  is  replac¬ 
ing  Rae  Wright,  resigned,  on  the 
society  desk,  and  Mrs.  Farman 
is  writing  stories  for  the  Good- 
fellows,  Star-Telegram  Christ- 
mas-aid  group. 

Wayne  C. 

Oliver  has  been 
assigned  as  ra¬ 
dio  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporter  by 
the  Associated 
Press  to  special¬ 
ize  on  news  de¬ 
velopments  in 
the  commercial, 
entertain- 
ment,  research 
and  labor 
phases  of  the 
industry.  He 
will  work  from 
the  business  news  desk  in  New 
York. 


Oliver 
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Robert  B.  Vale,  veteran  po¬ 
litical  reporter  and  former  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
NewM,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  ^uare  Club 
at  the  annual  meeting.  He 
succeeds  Otto  C.  Prinz,  Phila 
delphia  Inquirer  photo^apher. 

Lloyd  Kusch  has  returned  to 
the  editorial  department  staff  of 
the  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder.  For  the  past  few  years 
he  has  been  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Lonergan  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Albion. 

Naomi  Doebel,  real  estate  edi 
tor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette,  recently  was  named 
secretary  of  the  National  Asso 
elation  of  Real  Estate  Editors  at 
a  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

Paul  Ryan,  reporter  for  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  news 
bureau  at  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Schenectady.  He  has 
been  replaced  by  Harry  Levine 
of  New  York  City,  a  graduate 
of  the  school  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Michiagn. 

Mayo  Wells,  managing  editor 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident 
of  the  new  Class  D  La-Tex 
League,  six-team  baseball  loop 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  cities. 

John  S.  Edmonston,  who  was 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
before  entering  the  Army  in 
1941,  has  joined  the  public  rela 
tions  department  of  Merck  &  Co. 
at  Rahway.  He  had  been  on  the 
.staff  of  Coronet  magazine. 

Frank  Casale,  sports  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  Star 
Ledger,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sports  divLsion  of  the 
New  Jersey  March  of  Dimes 
campaign. 

Henry  A.  Pierce,  news  editor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  retired  Nov.  29  after  38 
years  with  the  paper  He  pre 


FOURTH  ESTATE  By  Trent 


Your're  a  rewrite  man,  Mr.  Wells. — mind  looking  at  this  letter  to 


my  girl?** 


viously  had  served  as  city  editor, 
magazine  editor  and  Northwest 
editor.  Ron  Broom,  former 
sports  editor  and  an  employe  of 
the  Chronicle  for  12  years,  was 
named  to  succeed  Pierce. 

Evelyn  Deal,  a  1947  graduate 
of  Willamette  University,  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,  city 
editor  of  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  reappoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Longview  Planning 
Commission,  of  which  he  is  sec¬ 
retary,  for  a  six-year  term. 


Glen  Bretthauer  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  editorial  cartoon 
ist,  and  Florence  S.  Rowtn, 
Miami,  Dec.  5. 

Elaine  Carppenter,  of  tht 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  mj 
John  Pratt,  recently. 

Stanley  Bruce,  veteran  Mlice 
reporter,  Lot  Angeles  ( (Vnf ) 
Herald  &  Express,  and  Otou 
Helen  Neagle,  Nov.  25.  In  Los 
Los  Angeles. 

■ 

Goss  Names  Patch 
For  N.E.  Territory 


Roy  Heinecke,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
school  of  journalism,  is  now  cov¬ 
ering  the  shipping  beat  for  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States.  He 
replaces  Jim  Wilson,  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  to  study  in 
Europe. 


Wedding  Bells 


DOROTHY  TODD  FOSTER,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  and 
Sunday  magazine  staffs  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  and 
Capt.  Walter  G.  Seydewitz,  Of¬ 
ficers  Reserve  Corps,  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  at  the  American  Consu¬ 
late-General  in  Seoul,  Korea, 
Dec.  12.  The  bride  has  been  ci¬ 
vilian  public  information  offi¬ 
cer,  XXIV  Corps  Headquarters, 
U.  S.  Army  Forces  in  Korea, 
during  the  past  year. 

Henry  G.  Corr,  city  editor  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  and 
Joy  Bernhard  Baer,  Nov.  24. 


Robert  B.  Patch  has  been  ap 
pointed  to  the  sales  representa 
tive  staff  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  according  to  an 
nouncement  by 
C.  S.  Reilly, 
vice  president 
and  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  will 
represent  the 
company  in  the 
New  England 
and  Eastern  Ca¬ 
nadian  territory, 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  New 
York  offices,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the 
Daily  News 
Building. 

For  the  last  several  montlu, 
Patch  has  been  cooperating  with 
Robert  Choate,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  in  d6 
veloping  the  “Webtip  Inserter, 
a  device  for  feeding  in  pre 
printed  four  -  color  advertise 
ments  in  a  daily  newspaper 


JTA 


Patch 


Florence  Johannsen,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  as  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor,  and  Eric  R. 
Lund,  real  estate  editor  and  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Review,  recently. 

Mary  Schuck,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and 
James  Merrick  Smith,  at  Miami. 
Nov  14. 


$1,000  Raised 

El  Centro,  Calif. — ^The 
Centro  Post-Press,,  through  its 
editorial  cloumns,  sports  pages 
and  general  news  space,  sup¬ 
ported  a  special  benefit  program 
for  an  injured  football  coac^t 
Imperial,  a  town  of  2,000.  The 
undertaking  contributed  ap 
proximately  $1,000  to  his  family 
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Collin*  37M 
FM  Ring  Antonno 


Collins  can  furnish  all  equipment  and  accessories  for 
your  new  FM  station,  and  it’s  smart  to  buy  that  way. 
Consider  these  advantages: 

1 .  Collins  engineering  sees  your  station  as  an  integrated 
whole,  each  part  of  which  is  designed,  assembled  and 
tested  to  uniformly  high  standards. 

2.  By  reposing  all  responsibility  for  equipment  in  one 
company  well  known  for  its  engineering  skill  and  manu¬ 
facturing  integrity,  you  assure  maximum  FM  perform¬ 
ance  and  a  minimum  of  maintenance  and  outages. 

3.  In  addition  to  its  complete  line  of  broadcast  equip¬ 
ment,  Collins  designs  and  makes  special  audio  control 
equipment,  when  necessary,  to  meet  a  customer’s  indi¬ 
vidual  operating  methods. 

Consult  us  about  your  needs,  studio  to 

■  antenna,  for  an  FM  station  from  250  to 

50,000  watts. 


Collin*  733A 
3  kw  FM 
Tran*inittor 


Collin*  21 2A 
Spooch  Input  Console 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California 


UN  Sessions  Alter 
Free  Press  Concepts 


By  \Kniliciin  Reed 

First  of  two  articles  tracing 
growth  of  the  “public  policy" 
concept  of  the  press  in  United 
Nations  discussions,  which  es¬ 
tablished  the  framework  for  re¬ 
cent  General  Assembly  debates 
on  “war-mongering” 

IJUCE  SUCCESS,  N.  Y.— The 

most  important  single  develop¬ 
ment  that  has  occurred  in 
United  Nations  press  discussions 
to  date  is  the  concept  of  the 
press  as  an  instrument  of  public 
policy. 

Still  not  fully  defined,  the 
idea  has  made  its  way  into  the 
approved  agenda  of  the  world 
conference.  If  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  accepted  at  the 
parley,  if  effectively  implement¬ 
ed,  it  will  mean  that  the  press 
will  be  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  objectives 
deemed  desirable  by  UN.  It 
could  mean  that  this  responsi¬ 
bility  would  be  the  ruling  one, 
if  it  ever  conflicted  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press  to  tell 
the  truth. 

That  such  predictions  are  not 
unduly  alarmist  is  indicated  in 
the  growth  of  the  public  policy 
concept  to  its  present  stage.  It 
Is,  perhaps  illegitimately,  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  what  American  news¬ 
papermen  envisioned  as  the  role 
of  the  press  in  the  postwar 
world. 

Cooper's  Concept 

In  a  recent  article  In  the 
United  Nations  World,  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  summed 
up  this  role  in  three  short  sen¬ 
tences: 

“Wars  are  bred  by  misunder¬ 
standings.  A  free  exchange  of 
news  among  all  nations  would 
help  prevent  misunderstandings. 
Therefore,  world  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  of  the  press 
would  help  prevent  wars." 

Since  the  singular  purpose  of 
the  establishment  of  UN  was  to 
prevent  wars,  it  was  natural 
that  freedom  of  information  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Charter, 

It  was  natural,  too,  that  UN 
-delegates,  with  this  singular 
purpose  in  mind,  placed  much 
-emphasis  in  early  press  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  to  tell  the  truth. 
Propaganda,  they  said,  had 
•driven  too  many  nations  to  war. 

There  was  never  much  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  validity  of  truth 
-as  an  idealistic  concept  for  the 
press.  The  big  clashes  occurred 
over  implementation,  over  how 
to  insure  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  initial  meeting  of 
the  nuclear  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  the  first  UN  organ 
to  deal  at  length  with  the  press, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
chairman,  defined  the  two  main 
points  of  view  expressed  at  that 
time. 

“Some  people  believe  freedom 
■of  information  implies  that  all 


kinds  of  information  should  be 
available  and  that  the  public 
can  be  relied  on  to  sift  the  true 
from  the  false,"  she  explained. 

“However,  others  believe 
some  kinds  of  information  are 
deliberately  falsified  or  slanted 
to  give  the  public  an  incorrect 
impression  of  the  facts  and  that 
the  average  person  is  unable 
to  tell  the  lie  from  the  truth. 
Those  who  advocate  this  theory 
believe  that  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  implies  some  kind  of  con¬ 
trol  over  propaganda  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  cannot 
recognize  it.” 

That  is  where  things  stood 
until  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  met  last  May. 

Soviet  on  Responsibility 

Here  Soviet  Delegate  J.  M. 
Lomakin  injected  a  new  defini¬ 
tion  of  press  responsibility.  Ar¬ 
guing  that  the  press  should  pro¬ 
mote  ideals  that  were  either 
stated  or  implied  in  the  UN 
Charter,  he  insisted  that  the 
conference  agenda  include  sev¬ 
eral  items  which  he  called  the 
“Objectives  of  the  Press.” 

These  included  the  'struggle” 
for  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity.  the  “development”  of 
friendly  relations  among  na¬ 
tions.  the  “organization"  of  a 
campaign  against  the  remnants 
of  Fascism,  and  “promoting”  the 
resolution  of  economic,  human¬ 
itarian  and  social  problems. 

Most  of  the  other  delegates 
took  exception  to  the  Soviet 
proposal.  They  contended  that 
the  press  should  have  fulfilled 
its  UN  responsibilities  if  It  told 
the  truth. 

The  following  day,  Salvador 
Lopez,  Philippine  delegate,  of¬ 
fered  this  substitute: 

“Consideration  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fundamental  principles  to 
which  the  press  .  .  .  should  have 
regard: 

“(a)  To  tell  the  truth  without 
prejudice  and  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  intent; 

“(b)  To  facilitate  the  solution 
•f  economic,  social  and  human¬ 
itarian  problems  .  .  .  through 
the  free  interchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  bearing  on  such  problems; 

“(c)  To  help  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  for  aU,  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  lan¬ 
guage  or  religion; 

"(d)  To  help  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security 
through  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  between  peoples." 

Heralded  as  an  effective  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Soviets,  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  first  point  put  into  words 
the  unrontested  “truth"  concept, 
while  the  other  three  seemed, 
at  first  glance,  merely  to  re¬ 
state  the  rale  of  the  press  in 
maintaining  peace. 

Actually,  however,  the  phrase¬ 
ology  in  points  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
would  make  the  press  play  a 


positive  rather  than  a  passive 
public  policy  role. 

The  development  here  can  be 
summarized  in  these  para¬ 
phrases: 

Kent  Cooper  said  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  would  prevent 
wars  by  creating  understanding. 

The  Philippine  Point  (b)  said 
that  the  press  should  prevent 
wars  by  creating  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

The  Philippine  Point  (b)  said 
that  the  press  should  prevent 
wars  by  spreading  information 
about  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  ( which,  it  is  assumed, 
cause  wars). 

The  Philippine  Point  (c)  said 
that  the  press  should  prevent 
wars  by  promoting  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms 
(disrespect  of  such  being  a  war 
source). 

Mr.  Cooper’s  statement  as¬ 
sumes  that  a  social  ideal 
(peace)  will  be  achieved  if  the 
press  is  allowed  to  function 
under  a  certain  condition  (free¬ 
dom).  That  is  quite  different 
from  the  assumption  in  the 
Philippine  amendment  that, 
given  the  condition  (freedom), 
the  pres^  itself  must  take  posi¬ 
tive  action  to  promote  a  social 
ideal  ( peace ) . 

Mr.  Cooper’s  statement  would 
allow  editors  to  publish  what¬ 
ever  news  they  choose.  The 
Philippine  amendment  would 
specifically  enjoin  editors  to 
publish  news  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  peace,  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  do  so. 

There  is  another  important 
principle  posed  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Point  (c).  Points  (b)  and 
(dl  ask  the  press  to  promote 
social  ideals  through  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  basic  func¬ 
tions  of  newspapers:  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information  and  the 
creation  of  understanding. 

Point  (c),  on  the  other  hand, 
asks  the  press  to  promote  social 
ideals,  without  specifying  how 
this  should  be  done.  If  spread¬ 
ing  information  and  creating 
understanding  interfered  with 
the  promotion  of  human  rights, 
Mr.  Lopez  did  not  state  which 
"fundamental  principle”  should 
rule. 

During  the  debate  ki  the  Sub- 
commission,  it  was  frequently 
pointed  out  that  the  publication 
of  the  truth  might  be  interpret¬ 
ed  as  “war-mongering.”  It  was 
claimed  that  this  was  often  the 


case  in  the  period  preceding  tlu 
last  war. 

If,  at  any  time,  the  publics, 
tion  of  the  truth  should  en¬ 
danger  human  rights  and  free 
doms,  should  the  press  continue 
to  promote  “respect”  for  thea 
by  publishing  misinformation 
and  creating  misundersta^ing* 

The  fact  that  such  spec^l 
tions  are  of  more  than  academic 
interest  was  shown  when  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
amplified  the  Philippine  Point 
(c)  with  a  clause  asking  ^e 
press  “to  combat  any  ideologiei 
whose  nature  could  endanger 
these  rights  and  freedoms.” 

Editorial  Policy  Fixed 

The  new  clause  carries  the 
public  policy  of  the  press  one 
step  further:  in  addition  to  the 
injunction  to  be  for  something 
the  press  is  asked  to  be  again«t 
something. 

Thus,  in  at  least  one  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  subject  matter,  both 
pro  and  con  editorial  policies 
would  be  fixed,  if  Point  (c)  as 
amended  received  favorable  ao 
tion  at  the  conference. 

The  parley,  therefore,  must 
consider  three  basic  questions: 
( 1 )  May  the  press  be  enjoined, 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to 
campaign  for  the  promotion  of 
UN  ideals?  (2)  Must  the  press 
campaign  against  ideologies  that 
endanger  these  ideals?  (3)  Must 
such  campaigns  be  conducted  if 
they  conflict  with  the  truth? 

An  affirmative  answer  to  any 
one  of  these  questions  would  be 
a  blow  to  the  United  States 
tradition  of  press  freedom. 

■ 

In  Tabloid  Format 

The  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  has  changed  to  tabloid  she. 
Ernest  R.  May  is  the  owner. 


U  n  I  T  E  D 
PRESS 


in  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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IN  10$  ANGELES 


METROPOLITAN  Los  Angeles 
embraces  16  distinct  trading 
areas  which,  taken  together, 
make  up  the  third  most  popu¬ 
lated  and  third  most  active  mar¬ 
ket  in  America. 

AO%  of  the  folks  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  own  their  own  homes. 
And  since  1940  there  has  been 
an  estimated  16.5%  increase  in 
occupied  dwellings. 


Keeping  pace  with  the  amazing 
jump  in  population  and  new 
home  owners,  the  circulation  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  risen 
80%  since  1941. 

Surest  way  to  sell  your  product 
or  service  in  America’s  Third 
Largest  Market  is  through  The 
Times  .  .  .  now  delivered  to 
more  homes  than  any  news¬ 
paper  on  the  West  Coast. 


NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary  obligation  to  supply  a 
complete  summary  of  news  to  our  readers — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


CIRCULATION  —  ABC  AUDIT  REPORT  FOR  12  MONTHS  END¬ 
ING  MARCH  31,  19471  DAILY,  400411;  SUNDAY,  747452. 
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CIRCULATION 


Promotion  Plan  Aids 
Carriers  in  Drive 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  CONCERTED  three-month 

promotion  program,  designed 
to  keep  carrier  interest  at  high 
pitch  in  obtaining  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  is  now  in  its  final 
stages  at  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  and  has  already 
shown  a  “handsome  increase”  in 
home  delivered  circulation. 

The  drive  began  in  October 
and  continues  through  Dec.  31. 
At  the  two-thirds  mark,  the 
Star-News  showed  a  net  increase 
of  2,417  in  home  delivered  cir¬ 
culation,  according  to  £.  T.  Ham¬ 
rick,  circulation  manager. 

How  Plan  Works 

Of  interest  to  circulators  is 
the  working  order  of  the  plan, 
devised  by  Robert  J.  Lippiatt, 
assistant  circulation  chief,  and 
Donald  M.  Wilson,  city  circul¬ 
ator.  The  drive  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  along  with  the  customary 
carrier  prizes  on  special  offers, 
but  the  paper  has  provided 
"plus”  promotional  material  to 
make  the  campaign  a  success. 
Herewith  is  the  seven-point  pro¬ 
gram. 

1.  Each  of  the  paper's  364  car¬ 
riers  were  asked  to  submit 
names  of  five  potential  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  his  route,  each  month  of 
the  campaign,  with  prospects  to 
receive  the  paper  one  week 
free. 

2.  The  Star-News  published  a 
full-page  ad,  featuring  the  cam¬ 
paign  theme,  “Four  Biggest  Pen- 
niw,”  stressing  the  value  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  reader  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  paper.  Twenty 
thousand  reprints  of  the  ad 
were  used  in  the  follow-up 
drive. 

3.  As  the  carrier  delivered  his  • 
free  newspapers  to  various  non¬ 
subscribers  on  his  particular 
list,  he  also  left  an  envelope 
daily  with  the  inscription — “I'd 
like  you  to  know  ...”  intro¬ 
ducing  local  writers  whose  by¬ 
line  articles  appeared  in  that 
day’s  paper. 

4.  If  the  carrier  was  unable 
to  actually  contact  his  prospect. 


he  was  provided  with  a  card, 
telling  of  the  Star-News  features 
and  including  a  postage  free 
order  blank. 

5.  To  keep  carrier  interest 
alive,  district  managers  issued 
mimeographed  letters,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  special  offers,  such  as 
a  Thanksgiving  turkey  for  eight 
new  orders. 

6.  December  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Take  It  Away”  month, 
offering  Christmas  present 
prizes,  with  each  carrier  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  special  order  book, 
made  up  so  that  he  has  “talking 
points”  always  before  him. 

7.  The  carrier  publication 
“SNAP”  ( Star-News  Advance¬ 
ment  Program)  keeps  the  boys 
fully  advised  of  the  campaign 
as  it  has  progressed. 

“One  other  important  feature 
of  the  campaign  is  the  tempor¬ 
ary  transferring  of  both  carriers 
and  district  managers  into  the 
Oither  fellow’s  territory  after  the 
original  salesman  has  done  his 
best,”  explained  Hamrick.  “The 
results  of  this  switch  have  been 
amazing,  not  only  does  the  idea 
keep  all  concerned  constantly  on 
their  respective  toes,  but  it 
arouses  keen  competition  among 
the  carriers  to  beat  the  other 
fellow  on  his  own  grounds.” 

Eight  Join  Fraternity 

EIGHT  midwestern  newspaper 

executives  and  five  under¬ 
graduates  were  initiated  into 
Beta  Alpha  Chi,  professional  fra¬ 
ternity  of  newspaper  business 
and  circulation  management,  by 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  at  its  first  post-initiatory 
dinner. 

The  executives  were  Henry 
Manz,  business  manager,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Dyer,  general  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star;  Shiel  Dun- 
sker,  circulation  director,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post;  Ray  E.  Houk, 
circulation  director,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Beecher  M.  Parks,  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Fort  Wayne 


(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette;  Paul  L. 
Feltus,  publisher,  Bloomington 
( Ind. )  Star  -  Courier;  Jasper  E. 
RLson,  circulation  director, 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Franklin  D.  Schurz. 
business  manager.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Carrier  Notes 

CITY  carriers  of  the  Oklahoma 

City  Oklahoman  and  Times 
are  working  for  a  free  trip  to 
the  Cotton  Bowl  football  game, 
January  1.  Fifty-two  O-T  car¬ 
riers  will  make  the  trip,  in  a 
contest  based  on  points  earned 
by  increases.  .  .  .  Fifty  topnotch 
Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch  car¬ 
riers  received  Thanksgiving 
turkeys.  .  .  .  The  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Times  has  a  new  series  of 
branch  posters,  promoting  per¬ 
fection  of  delivery  service  by 
appealing  to  the  pride  of  the 
carriers. 

Hailey  in  St.  Paul 
H.  W.  HAILEY,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  country 
and  suburban  departments  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Hailey  succeeds  Harold  Shu- 
gard,  who  now  is  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer  Press. 

The  new  circulation  director 
attended  Oregon  State  College, 
and  upon  leaving  college  went 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Pathe  News  in 
its  film  distributing  office.  He 
later  worked  for  Paramount 
Pictures  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In 
Miay,  1931,  he  joined  Crowell 
Publishing  Co.  in  Portland  as 
boys’  sales  manager  and  held 
that  position  two  years.  In  1933 
he  joined  the  Journal. 

He  left  the  Journal  in  1935  to 
become  the  country  circulation 
manager  for  the  Portland  News- 
Telegram  and  when  the  circula¬ 
tion  staffs  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  were  consolidated  he  took 
over. 


Readers  Check 
Each  Local  Item 
For  Accuracy 

Iowa  City,  la.  —  The  Daily 
Iowan  is  investigating  the  accu 
racy  of  every  local  story  it  pub¬ 
lishes.  It  sends  out  about  50 
questionnaires  every  day  to  per 
sons  named  in  a  news  story. 

The  questionnaire  sheet  is  al 
most  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
form  first  used  by  the  Dei 
Moines  Register  Bureau  of  Ac 
curacy  and  Fair  Play  20  years 
ago.  On  one  side  of  the  sheet  the 
Iowan  pastes  the  story  clipped 
from  its  pages;  next  to  it  the 
paper  asks: 

1)  Are  the  facts  in  the  story 
correct? 

2)  If  not,  please  make  a  note 
of  the  errors. 

3)  Are  the  names  and  ad 
dresses  correct? 

4)  If  not,  what  are  the  cor 
rect  ones? 

5)  Is  the  headline  correct? 

6)  If  not,  what  is  the  error? 

7)  Any  comments  you  may 
wish  to  make  regarding  the 
work  of  reporters  who 
come  to  you  for  news? 

R.  Bruce  Hughes,  Iowan  edi 
tor,  said  more  than  90%  of  the 
questionnaires  have  been  re¬ 
turned.  So  far  most  frequent 
complaints  have  been  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  spelling  names  and  list¬ 
ing  addresses.  Hughes  imme¬ 
diately  calls  the  responsible  re 
porter's  attention  to  his  error. 

■ 

Cancer  Fund  Aided 

Cincinnati,  O. — Awaiting  a 
final  checkup,  Stanley  Dahlman, 
of  the  Post,  report^  that  be¬ 
tween  $6,500  and  $7,500  was 
grossed  by  the  recent  first  an¬ 
nual  “Page  One”  Ball  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cincinnati  News¬ 
paper  Guild  for  the  Damon 
Runyon  Cancer  Fund.  Mary 
Woc^,  Post  radio  and  night  club 
editor,  headed  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee. 


Seems  by  now  everyone  should  know 
better;  but  Frank  King,  whose  portrayals 
of  the  “straight  stuff”  on  family  life  have 
given  him  a  reputation  for  painstaking 
accuracy,  slipped  up  on  December  1st... 
and  so  did  our  copyreaders  ....  with  re¬ 
sults  you  can  well  imagine! 

The  deluge  of  indignant  protests  showed 
once  again  how  carefully  folks  read 
GASOLINE  ALLEY,  and  was  just  one 
more  measure  of  public  interest  in  a  fea¬ 
ture  that’s  consistently  high  in  polls  and 
surveys  everywhere. 


GET  SOME  OF  THIS  KIND  OF  READERSHIP  FOR  YOUR  PAPER.  SAM¬ 
PLE  PROOFS  AND  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  WILL  SHOW  YOU  WHAT 
WE  MEAN.  WIRE  RIGHT  AWAY,  IF  GASOLINE  ALLEY  IS  STIU 
OPEN  IN  YOUR  CITY 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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HIS  IS  THE 


YES^  THAT  GETS  ACTION 


Sell  him  through  the  pages  that  Top  Management 

values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


The  man  with  the  veto-power 
should  get  your  selling  story  direct 
from  you.  In  business  and  industry 
your  top  prospect  is  top  management. 

These  are  the  men  for  whom  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  is  edited.  In  it, 
every  day,  they  examine  the  spot 
news  of  business.  From  it,  these  days 
of  rapid  change,  they  form  opinions 
that  help  them  keep  policies  up  to 
the  minute. 

These  men  will  tell  you  that  the 
J-of-C  is  America’s  most  complete 
daily  business  newspaper — the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  tides  of 
commerce. 

They  will  tell  you  that  in  no  other 
publication  can  they  find  the  many 
profit-news  features  published  daily 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  full  and 

Iuick  information  they  get  in  the 
-of-C  can  often  make  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  They  read  it 
for  the  over-all  picture  of  business 


and  the  specific  facts  to  guide  their 
day-to-<Iay  decisions. 

Thousands  of  presidents,  vice  pres¬ 
idents  and  other  top  executives  pay 
$20  a  year  to  read  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.  That  is  why  its  circula¬ 
tion  represents  probably  the  highest 
concentration  oi  policy-making  exec¬ 
utives  available  to  advertisers. 

If  you  advertise  a  business  product 
or  service — a  commercial  or  industrial 


commodity — a  consumer  product 
with  a  top-income  market — or  an  in¬ 
dustrial  message  for  top  management, 
write  or  telephone  for  The  Story  of 
the  J-of-C  Market  and  a  rate  card. 

GET  TO  THE  3IEN  WHO  DErlDE  ...  IN 
THE  DAILY  THAT  HELPS  THEM  DECIDE. 

THE  NEW'  YORK 

Jimnialiiftomiiime 

53  Park  Row,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 


Papers  Protest 
Censorship 
In  Bermuda 

Hamilton,  Bermuda  —  Three 
Bermuda  newspapers  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  publishing  a  portion 
of  a  parliamentary  debate  con¬ 
cerning  discrimination  against 
Jewish  tourists  by  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  recently. 

The  story  received  wide  cov¬ 
erage  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  however,  because  Jean 
Marion,  a  reporter  for  Le  Matin, 
Montreal  French-language  daily, - 
happened  to  be  sitting  in  the 
visitors’  galiery. 

Marion,  who  was  under  no 
compulsion  to  obey  the  ban,  got 
the  story  for  his  own  paper  and 
then  gave  it  to  local  correspond¬ 
ents. 

The  Bermuda  papers  refrained 
from  publishing  the  story  al¬ 
though  the  conservative  Royal 
Gazette  stated  that  it  was  with¬ 
holding  the  story  under  protest. 

Bars  UN  Information 

BUENOS  AIRES,  Argentina — 

New  York  Times  correspond¬ 
ent  Milton  Bracker  reported  that 
the  government  has  for  eight 
months  blocked  the  entry  into 
Argentina  of  four  boxes  of 
United  Nations  literature  and 
color  posters  consigned  to  the 
Argentine  United  Nations  Asso¬ 
ciation.  “The  material,  wrote 
Bracker,  “has  been  tied  up  in 
the  customs  house  on  a  dubious 
technicality.” 

Meanwhile,  La  Prensa  contin¬ 
ued  its  fight  against  a  govern¬ 
ment  threat  to  assess  back  duties 
on  all  newsprint  imported  since 
1939.  The  newspaper  replied  to 
a  government  request  for  proof 
of  its  contention  that  newsprint 
used  for  advertising  is  no  more 
dutiable  than  that  used  for  news. 
News  and  advertising.  La 
Prensa’s  brief  maintained,  “form 
a  combination  which  serves  the 
broadest  benefits  of  liberty, 
which  is  the  free  expression  of 
thought.” 

French  Press  Legislation 

PARIS,  France — A  clause  In 

Premier  Robert  Schuman’s 
emergency  strike  legislation  was 
delet^  this  week  after  it  had 
been  criticized  as  infringing  on 
freedom  of  the  press.  Ihe  dis¬ 
puted  measure  would  make  it 
a  crime  to  provoke  strikes  or 
sabotage  by  “cries,  menaces, 
writings,  printed  matter,  pla¬ 
cards,  bills  or  tracts.” 

Another  article,  however, 
which  was  passed  on  first  read¬ 
ing  by  the  French  National  As¬ 
sembly,  makes  it  an  offense 
pxmishable  by  imprisonment  to 
Incite  strikes  by  “threats,  false 
news  deliberately  circulated.” 

Elarlier  in  the  week,  Paris  po¬ 
lice  surrounded  the  plants  of  the 
two  Communist  newspapers. 
L’Humanite  and  Ce  Soir  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  special 
editions  whose  publication  had 
been  forbidden. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
representative  of  the  Niles  (O.) 
Times. 


Murray  to  Edit 
'Shipyard  Worker' 

Camden,  N.  J. — Milton  Mur¬ 
ray,  former  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  has 
become  editor  of  the  Shipyard 
Worker,  official  organ  of  the 
Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  (CIO). 

Shipworkers  of  the  Camden 
area  were  especially  active  in 
the  guild  strike  last  year  against 
J.  David  Stern’s  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  Courier- 
Post. _ 


Special  Supplement 
On  Marshall  Plan 

’The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
feeling  that  “the  public  deserves 
a  full  exposition’’  of  the  trans- 
cendently  important  Marshall 
Plan,  published  a  special  16- 
page  magazine  supplement  to 
explain  its  content  and  impli¬ 
cations.  A  similar  special  sec¬ 
tion  was  published  last  August 
on  the  problems  of  the  atom. 

The  Marshall  Plan  section  in¬ 
cluded  articles  prepared  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association. 


Predate  Edition 
Raised  in  Price 

Philadelphia  —  Lee  EllmaVg 
publisher  of  the  tabloid  Phil» 
delphia  Daily  News,  announced 
this  week  the  price  of  his  news¬ 
paper’s  predate  edition  known 
as  “Candid  Eye”  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  5c  to  10c. 

This  edition  is  sold  beyond  the 
retail  trading  area  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  includes  11  comics  in 
color,  and  five  full  pages  of 
black-white  comics  and  features 


...THAT  THE  NET  DISPOSABLE 
1947  CIVILIAN  INCOME  IN  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  TRADING  AREA 
WILL  EXCEED  $6,000,000,000 

Los  Angeles  — the  nation's  third  largest  * 

and  richest  market  continues  to  grow  still  larger 

and  still  richer.  Reach  it  effectively  with 

the  Herald-Express,  preferred  in  thousands  more  homes 
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Now  Available 


in  the 


Sunday  Magazine 


#  This  is  a  chance  to  reach  a  third  of  a  million 
Connecticut  people  with  a  minimum  cost  and 
maximum  results.  The  locally  written  and  edited 
Sunday  Magazine  is  the  only  four  color  magazine 
available  in  the  state,  and  has  extremely  high 
readership,  with  proven  response.  Inquiries  may 
be  made  through  our  representative  or  direct. 


Rcprcienicd  br— THf  JULIUS  MATHIWS  SPCCIAL  ACINCY— New  York  Botlorr  Cb„,no  Dciro.r 


What  Our  Readers  Say 


Radio  Can't  Compete 

TO  the  Editor; 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  possible 
that  what  newspapers  need  most 
is  a  definite  realization  that 
Radio  can't  compete  with  news¬ 
papers  as  a  major  advertising 
m^ium,  provided  they  sell  their 
own  product  as  efficiently  as  it 
can  and  should  be  sold. 

This  does  not  mean  radio  will 
not  continue  to  be  used  as  a 
medium.  But  I  cannot  help  feel 
newspapers  keep  this  bug-a-boo 
before  them  so  dominantly  it 
begins  to  cloud  their  own  best 
efforts  in  confusion. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  newspapers  are  not  only 
still  the  leader  in  advertising 
dollars,  but  have  actually  shown 
very  fine  increases  in  that  re¬ 
spect  over  a  period  of  years. 

Year  of  1920 

National  . $200,000,000 

Local  .  450,000,000 


Total  . $650,000,000 

Year  of  1946 

National  . $270,000,000 

Local  .  628,000,000 


Total  . $898,000,000 

Is  it  not  possible,  too,  that  had 
radio  with  all  its  high-powered 
selling,  not  come  into  existence, 
total  newspaper  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  would  not  have 
climbed  to  their  present  lofty 


heights?  I  firmly  believe  the 
advent  of  high  radio  time  and 
talent  advertising  expenditures 
has  been  a  big  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  and  larger  news¬ 
paper  appropriations. 

Is  that  competing?  Or  is  it 
selling,  each  his  own,  with  the 
result  that  “The  original  fellow 
in  business  on  the  block”  ben¬ 
efits  by  the  effort  of  the  new¬ 
comer.  Sure — when  the  new 
comer  opens  up  he  has  a  fine 
glamorous  new  store  front — 
new,  up-todate,  bright  lights 
and  a  clean  fresh  stock  and  a 
store  with  up  and  coming  clerks. 
So  the  old  established  place,  if 
smart,  freshens  up. 

They  both  advertise  more  and 
the  block  becomes  known  as  the 
best  there  is  for  that  kind  of 
shopping — and  then  there  is 
more  of  that  kind  of  business, 
including  advertising  done  on 
that  block  than  ever  was  done 
before.  Of  course,  if  the  old 
established  place  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  new-comer's  ef¬ 
forts  and  only  cries  “My  com¬ 
petition  is  taking  my  business 
away,”  he  certainly  is  doomed. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  no 
mortgage  on  the  business.  It's 
anyone’s  who  will  be  smart  and 
work  hard  enough  to  get  it.  In 
the  second  place,  it  means  giving 
the  customers  what  they  want. 

All  advertisers,  including  the 
newspapers'  prospects  and  cus 
tomers,  want  results.  Are  the 


newspapers  giving  the  custom¬ 
ers  the  best  results?  Let  them 
work  to  bring  that  about  and 
they  will  dispel  the  ghost 
called  radio  competition.  What 
can  they  do  to  get  the  advertiser 
better  results  from  newspapers 
than  any  other  medium? 

Gentlemen,  you  are  carrying 
the  ball.  What  can  you  do  to 
strengthen  and  better  your  own 
position  with  those  who  can 
infiuence  advertising  dollars  to 
newspapers?  Do  you  do  any¬ 
thing  to  make  the  campaigns  in 
your  papers  a  success?  I  have 
had  agencies  tell  me  reps  will 
work  like  hell  to  get  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  list,  report  success  to  their 
papers,  and  then  not  even  check 
to  see  if  it  ever  got  started  or 
started  correctly. 

Let's  have  some  views  and 
ideas  from  everyone  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  to  what, 
collectively,  can  and  should  be 
done.  But,  let's  do  something 
besides  live,  breath  and  eat  the 
words  “Compete  with  Radio.” 
If  this  is  done  diligently  and 
constructively,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  you  won’t  worry  so 
much  about  the  new-comer — 
“The  Glamour  Boy  Down  the 
Block.” 

GEORGE  GUNDLING. 

Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc., 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

■ 

New  Camera  Page 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald  has  inaugurated 
a  new  Sunday  camera  page.  It 
is  handled  by  J.  E.  Harvey,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor. 


Daily's  Airport 
Survey  Leads 
To  New  Services 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  helicop. 
ter  survey  of  airport  faciliti« 
in  area  communities,  conducted 
as  a  joint  effort  of  the  editorial, 
circulation  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Rochetter 
Times-Union,  has  proved  of  far 
greater  practical  value  than  ex 
pected,  says  Joseph  T.  Adams, 
managing  editor. 

Benefit  to  the  newspaper  has 
been  an  enormous  amount  of 
good  will,  increased  reader  in¬ 
terest  and  innumerable  news 
sources,  particularly  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  he  said. 

Community  Benefits,  Too 

City  and  village  officials  and 
crowds  of  the  curious  have  wel 
corned  the  helicopter  at  every 
stop,  with  local  arrangements  { 
made  by  correspondents  and  cir¬ 
culation  representatives.  01. 
cials  have  been  taken  up  to 
view  the  airport  and  community 
from  the  air,  while  cWles  i 
Wiltsie,  Times-Union  reporter, 
gets  data  on  the  airport  for  one  j 
of  the  series  of  articles  that  in  1 
many  cases  have  given  a  needed  ' 
boost  by  focusing  public  inter-  j 
est  on  a  struggling  enterprise,  i 

Police  and  medical  authorities 
have  been  found  particularly 
appreciative  of  assurance  M 
the  helicopter  will  be  at  their 
disposal  in  event  of  some  un¬ 
usual  public  need.  j 


’s  Crusade  for  Moderation 


•  William  Hogarth,  Eighteenth- 
century  painter,  was  more  than 
an  artist.  He  was  a  humorist  and 
social  satirist  who  moralized  effec¬ 
tively  because  he  had  the  gift  of 
putting  his  ideas  vividly  on  can¬ 
vas  so  that  even  the  unlettered 
could  understand  them. 

I 

"Beer  Street” 

One  of  the  social  problems  with 
which  Hogarth  was  concerned  was 
intemperance,  which  brought 
misery  to  many  of  his  English 
countrymen.  To  “sell”  his  phi¬ 
losophy  of  moderation  and  tem¬ 
perance,  as  brought  about  through 
popularizing  mild  beverages,  he 


painted  “Beer  Street,”  which  pre- 
sented-a  scene  of  general  bliss. 

The  streets  are  neat.  One  of  the 
buildings  is  nearing  completion, 
indicating  that  prosperity,  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  construction  boom,  is  a 
usual  condition  where  temperance 
and  moderation  prevail.  And 
everyone  around  looks  well- 
groomed  and  happy— with  a  tank¬ 
ard  of  foaming  beer  in  the  hand 
or  tilted  to  the  lip. 

There  is  but  one  discordant  note 
to  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  pros¬ 
perity.  One  business  house  is 
boarded  up  and  apparently  going 
to  decay.  Over  it  is  the  sign  “pawn¬ 


broker’  ’ — traditionally  identified 
by  the  usual  3-ball  symbol.  The 
implication  is  that  in  a  community 
where  beer  is  the  beverage,  there 
is  no  room  for  intemperance  with 
its  attendant  social  and  economic 
ills.  Hence,  no  business  for  the 
pawnbroker. 

Still  Symbolic 

Today,  as  in  Hogarth’s  day,  tem¬ 
perance  and  moderation  are  as 
important  as  ever  in  wholesome, 
rational  living.  Today,  as  ever, 
beer  and  brewing  contribute  to 
the  temperate  life  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  to  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  nation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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do  these  Business  Men  have  in  common? 


Like  all  other  businessmen,  large  or  small, 
they  depend  upon  efficient  railroad  transpor- 
ation  to  bring  them  the  goods  they  need  to 
keep  their  business  thriving. 

To  keep  America  "in  business”  with  progres¬ 
sive,  low-cost  transportation,  the  railroads 
must  match  the  steady  growth  of  American 
industry.  But  here  are  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  overcome: 

Since  1939  payrolls  ore  up  more  than  68.7% 
Costs  of  supplies  and  materials  are  up  87.7% 
freight  rate  increases  average  only  28.0% 

Under  these  circumstances— even  with  the 
recent  emergency  10%  freight  rate  increase, 
and  even  though  they  are  carrying  the  largest 
volume  of  freight  in  history  — the  railroads 
expect  to  earn  only  about  3%  on  their 
investment  in  1947. 

Yet  to  exist  as  a  self-supporting  enterprise 
-to  provide  for  expansion  and  growth,  most 
people  agree  that  any  business  must  earn 
at  least  6%. 

Your  railroads  are  now  asking  for  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  earn  that  6%,  so  that  they  can  provide 
America  with  continued,  improved  service. 


0£tinKY 


Erie  Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 
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SYNDICATES 


Sculpture  Aids  Art 
In  Godwin’s  New  Strip 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WITH  LOW  hair-line,  jutting  Working  with  sculptor’s  clay 
eyebrows  and  hair  combed  rather  came  natural  in  the  Borg- 
straight  from  a  craggy  face,  lum  studio,  but  Godwin  put  the 
Frank  Godwin  looks  like  a  technique  to  use  when  he  start- 
sculpture  himself  and,  curiously  ed  17  years  of  drawing  and  writ- 
enough,  is  using  sculptured  ing  “Connie"  for  the  Ledger 
models  to  bring  comic  strips  an-  Syndicate.  It  was  an  adventure 
other  step  on  the  road  to  real-  fantasy  “with  animals  from  an- 
Lstic  art.  other  planet,  and  I  didn't  know 

In  a  new  strip,  “Rusty  Riley,”  what  they  were  like,”  said  the 
which  King  Features  Syndicate  artist,  “so  I  had  to  take  some 


photographs  and  busts  of  all  his 
chief  characters. 

“I've  always  had  the  idea,”  he 
told  E&P,  “that  a  comic  strip 
need  not  be  such  symbolic 
drawing  as  the  theory  had  bein, 
that  you  don't  have  to  make 
grotesque  comics.  I  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  feel  that  this  art  is  su¬ 
perior,  but  that  there's  a  place 
for  it.”  And  he  cited  the  lay 
appreciation  of  such  comics  ar¬ 
tists  as  Milt  Caniff,  Alex  Ray¬ 
mond  and  Hal  Foster. 

So  for  “Rusty  Riley”  Godwin 
has  modeled  heads  of  the  or¬ 
phan  boy  who  loves  horses  and 
dogs,  the  Kentucky  horse  owner 
whose  farm  adjoins  the  orphan¬ 
age,  his  young  daughter,  the  old 
grooms,  and  other  characters; 
photographed  them  from  all  an¬ 
gles  under  every  light,  and  used 
the  photographs  for  maps  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  thousands  of  fine  lines 
he  draws  in  his  pictures. 

Horses  and  dogs,  also  beauti¬ 
fully  drawn,  will  figure  promi¬ 
nently.  The  horses,  in  fact,  will 
get  more  story  attention  than  in 
any  other  current  strip  that 
comes  to  mind,  though  KFS’ 
Comics  Editor  Sylvan  Byck  em¬ 
phasized,  “We’ve  tried  to  cap¬ 
ture  in  this  strip  some  of  the 
excitement  that  a  sleek,  beau¬ 
tiful  horse  engenders  in  some 
people,  but  the  hero  of  the  strip 
is  not  a  horse,  but  a  small  boy. 
And  while  there  are  villains,  the 
villainy  is  not  the  main  interest 
either,  but  the  human  interest.” 

The  illustrator's  type  of  art 
Godwin  has  put  into  “Rusty 
Riley”  is  the  product  of  years 
as  an  illustrator  for  “practically 
every  magazine,”  and  associa¬ 
tion  with  such  artists  as  George 
Bellows  and  James  Montgom¬ 
ery  Flagg  in  and  out  of  Gutson 
Borglum’s  former  studio.  He 
started  as  a  15-year-old  untaucht 
artist  on  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  illustrated  the  Wright 
brothers’  first  official  airplane 
flights,  fires,  trials,  and  his 
brother  Earl  Godwin’s  features, 
then  moved  to  New  York. 

“I  landed  among  a  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  really  good  and 
I  got  more  from  those  than  any 
art  school  could  possibly  have 
given  me,"  he  recalled.  It  was 
Godwin  who  illustrated  the 
George  Creel  series  and  Harry 
Witwer's  “Leather  Pushers”  in 
Collier's. 


named  U.S.  editor  for  SCOOP,  ynBl  Mk 

the  syndicate  which  serves  wiAAV''i\'  i 

France-Soir  and  other  French 

newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  Auguste  Piccard  diving  yt'>/  jj 

balloon  series,  already  sold,  is 

one  current  feature  that  origi-  ^ 

nated  with  France-Soir,  but  ^ 

SCOOP  will  also  offer  syndi- 

cates  ( not  newspapers  direct )  1  1  vwk  %  N 

special  spot  stories,  revelations  y  \\  VMI'Oi 

and  series,  news  pictures,  '  vW 

French  panels  and  strips.  A 

two-way  agent,  Greenburger 

will  buy  for  France-Soir,  18 

provincial  French  papers,  three 

magazines  and  the  weekly 

France-Dimanche  such  features 

as  political  big  name  series, 

science,  strips  and  lively  serials.  Frank  Godwin,  above,  touches 
Greenburger  during  the  war  up  a  sculpture  ol  "Rusty  Riley" 
was  representative  for  the  Afel-  which  he  loter  arronges  in  vary- 
bourn  ( Australia )  Argus.  ing  lights  and  photographs.  At 

SCOOP  (Service  Cooperatif  left  is  sketch  resulting  from  spe- 
de  Diffusion  d'Articles)  syndi-  daily  lighted  model,  at  right, 
cates  materials  from  its  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  Switz-  - - 

erland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy, 

Sweden  and  countries  of  North  .  A  Sh  msia  A  ast 

Africa.  Janine  Sadoch,  editor 


features  to  be  made  available 
for  American  syndication 
strips  with  text  instead  of 
loons  serializing  French  < 
sics — 31  weeks,  for  instance,  of 
“Le  Miserables” — and  four-panel 
gag  strips  by  Jean  Effel. 

(Continued  on  Page  60) 


He  can  bring  any  newspaper  a  holly-dec¬ 
orated  feature  that  readers  reach  for 
eagerly.  It  is  definitely  unique,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  columns  go — different,  easy  to  read, 
objective,  personal. 


Syndicate  Owner  Seeking 
Active  Business  Partner 


.\n  old-pstiihliohed  oyndioate.  with 
important  listimra  and  diHtimruishpd 
reputation,  is  seekinir  freneral  man- 
aicer  who  can  buy  into  the  business 
on  favorable  terms. 

Owner  wants  freedom  from  busi¬ 
ness  details  in  order  to  develop  new 
I)roBTara.  Syndicate  needs  man 
with  broad  sales  experience  willint;: 
to  travel  part  of  year.  Would  con- 
suier  merger  with  other  successful 
syndicate. 

Heplies  held  strictly  confidential. 


is  written  by  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty —  \ 

YOUR  correspondent-envoy  in  the  Capital.  \ 

She  knows  important  people  from  your  \  jxi/’  < 
city,  county.  State,  and  writes  a  “news  X*' 
beat”  to  head  her  column  about  your  com- 
munity.  What  is  your  Congressman  do¬ 
ing?  Who’s  to  be  your  next  postmaster,  etc.? 

As  timely  as  tomorrow.  Send  for  samples  that  will  sell  you 
on  the  idea. 

Releated  front  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BOX  NUMBER  B809 
Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TImM  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Behind  the  explosive  pronouncements  from  the 
Kremlin  are  195  million  Russians  whose  voices 
have  remained  silent,  whose  way  of  life  has  been 
obsc\u«d  by  censorship  and  distorted  by  propa¬ 
ganda.  What  do  the  Russian  millions  really  think? 
How  do  these  people  who  have  upset  the  peace- 
plans  of  the  world  work  and  play  and  live? 

All  America  awaits  the  answers  —  soon  to  be 
given  with  brilliance  and  authenticity  by  John 
Steinbeck  and  Robert  Capa.  The  writer  and  the 
photographer  best  qualified  for  the  job  succeeded 
in  gaining  admission  to  Russia  where  they  stayed 
for  two  months,  talking,  eating,  drinking  and  living 
with  its  people.  Because  their  stated  interest  was 
not  in  Russian  officialdom  or  in  politics,  they  were 
permitted  to  see  what  they  wanted  to  see,  to  talk 
and  move  about  as  they  wished. 

The  result  of  their  journey  is  a  news  feature  of 
first  importance.  It  is  packed  with  an  intense  in¬ 
terest  that  only  such  a  combination  of  talents  could 


produce.  It  is  a  compellingly  human  story  because 
Steinbeck  and  Capa  are  concerned  first  and  last 
with  people  —  the  people  they  write  for  and  the 
people  they  write  about. 

In  ten  daily  and  Sunday  installments,  each  of  approximately 
1,500  words  illustrated  by  several  Capa  photographs. 


FOR  RELEASE  JANUARY  14,  1948  RT 
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KFS  Brief  Defends 
Contract  Termination 


A  BRIEF  by  Hearst  defendants 

in  the  Newark  (N.  J. »  News- 
Hoboken  Jersey  Observer  anti¬ 
trust  suit  was  filed  last  week  in 
the  New  Jersey  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Newark. 

The  brief  amplified  arguments 
based  on  contract  and  copyright 
urged  earlier  in  this  suit  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rights  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  its  parent 
Hearst  Corporation  to  terminate 
contracts  for  features  in  the 
New  York  area.  ( E  &  P,  Nov.  1, 
page  11.)  Final  papers  are  to 
be  filed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  a 
few  days. 

Since  contracts  between  King 
and  the  newspapers  provided 
conditions  under  which  either 
party  might  terminate  the  con 
tract,  the  brief  urged  that  the 
syndicate  was  entirely  within  its 
rights  in  ending  service  of  the 
popular  comics  under  dispute. 

It  argued  that  copyright  laws 
purposely  grant  some  monopoly 
to  the  owner  of  the  rights  and 
that  consequently  King  had  a 
right  to  grant  exclusivity  to  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
within  its  50-mile  radius.  In  the 
light  of  anti  trust  laws  the  terri¬ 
torial  question  on  copyrighted 
features  "seems  largely  one  of 
degree,”  stated  the  brief.  "We 
start  with  the  premise  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  ‘ancillary  re¬ 
straint  is  legal  in  the  sale  of 
copyrighted  feature  material; 
that  is,  that  it  may  be  sold,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  zone  of  exclusivity. 
It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the 
zone  of  exclusivity  enjoyed  by 
the  Journal-American  prior  to 
1937  (the  date  when  King  first 
released  the  features  to  several 
newspapers  in  the  Journal-Am¬ 
erican  territory)  was  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.” 

The  defendant  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation,  King  and  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  Inc.  denied 
the  newspapers’  charges  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  deny  plaintiffs  further 
use  of  the  circulation-building 
features  in  order  to  let  the  Jour¬ 
nal-American  “raid”  the  Jersey 
papers  of  those  features’  fans. 
Defendants  admitted  the  courts 
have  ruled  two  parties  to  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  need 
not  belong  to  separate  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
legal  possibility  of  such  a  con¬ 
spiracy  under  the  Sherman  Act 
did  not  prevent  normal  cooper¬ 
ation  among  the  parts  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  business  profit. 

They  urged  that  for  an  illegal 
restraint  of  trade  to  exist  such 
cooperation  must  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  throttling  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Any  losses  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  from  which  King  features 
were  retired  would  be  incidental 
—and  probably  minor — the  brief 
insisted,  and  not  the  purpose  of 
the  agreement  among  the  de¬ 
fendants,  which  was  simply  to 
give  the  Journal-American  the 
customary  exclusivity. 

To  the  argument  that  the  syn¬ 
dicate  acted  against  its  best  in¬ 
terests  when  it  acted  in  concert 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  grant  exclusivity  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal-American.  the  brief  noted 


that  King  is  merely  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
and  argued  further  that  the  need 
for  exclusivity  in  feature  sales  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate's  sales  and  therefore  its 
prosperity. 

To  the  argument  of  danger  in 
the  power  syndicates  may  have 
to  destroy  newspapers  by  remov¬ 
ing  features,  the  brief  retorted 
that  syndicates  must  haive  econ¬ 
omic  power  in  order  to  attract 
the  best  features. 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing 
about  defendant’s  structure  and 
relations  to  each  other  that  re¬ 
flects  anything  but  the  normal 
growth  of  their  business  and  the 
necessities  of  performing  their 
lawful  functions,  the  brief  con¬ 
tends.  “Certainly  most  feature 
syndicates  are  affiliated  to  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  start  a  syndicate  with¬ 
out  having  a  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  who  have  consented  to  buy 
the  features  to  be  produced.  ” 
Otherwise  how  could  the  syndi¬ 
cate  attract  talent?,  the  brief 
asks. 

The  purpose  of  the  syndicate 
has  always  been  to  provide  the 
Hearst  newspapers  with  features, 
the  other  syndicate  clients  knew 
this  and  no  deceit  was  practiced, 
the  Hearst  brief  stated. 

Syndicate  News 

(continued  from  page  58) 

New  Gag  Strip 
CARTOONIST  Courtney  Dun- 

kel  has  shifted  from  heroine 
to  hero,  from  McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate  to  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate — 
from  “Hannah”  to  another  little 
three-panel  gag  strip,  “Poor 
Little  Rich  Man.”  The  little 
rich  man  will  start  being  bullied 
by  his  butler,  kidded  by  the 
parlor  maid  and  scorned  by  the 
cook  Jan.  5,  five  days  after 
“Hannah”  stops.  The  six  a-week 
CT-NYN  strip  Ls  designed  to 
run  5^4  inches  vertical  or  hori¬ 
zontal. 

New  Column 

FOR  YOUNG  readers,  by  young 

writers.  Press  Alliance’s  new 
weekly  column  “Youth  Makes 
News,”  has  a  fresh  career-wise 
appeal  for  the  15  to  30  age 
group.  Culled  directly  from  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are 
making  good  at  their  jobs,  the 
column  is  full  of  interviews 
briskly  and  briefly  reported,  and 
paragraphed  for  possible  separ¬ 
ate  use  through  the  week.  Di¬ 
ana  Mowrer,  daughter  of  Col¬ 
umnist  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
and  Mary  Foynes  Cremmen, 
whose  father  was  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hearst  Boston 
newspapers  until  his  death  in 
1938,  originated  and  wrote  the 
feature.  Now  not  quite  23, 
Mary  Cremmen  sent  back  a 
daily  column  to  the  Boston 
Globe  from  a  trip  through  Mex¬ 
ico.  Guatemala  and  the  U.S. 
which  she  took  with  Diana 
after  graduation  in  1945.  Miss 


Mowrer.  24,  has  worked  in  the 
State  Department.  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee's  in¬ 
ternship  program  and  the  Wash 
ington  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  More  recently  she  has 
been  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Trenton  (N.  J. )  Times. 

Why  Grow  Old? 

ATTRACTIVE  Josephine  Low- 

man,  who  has  been  asking 
Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate 
readers.  "Why  Grow  Old?”  for 
10  years,  has  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  to  continue  asking  the 
question.  After  all,  why  would 
RTS  let  her  stop  when  booklet 
requests  and  other  mail  for  the 
columnist  totaled  195,000  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year.  Be¬ 
fore  the  syndicate  took  over  the 
pamphlet  mailing,  Tt  came  right 
up  to  my  front  door  in  a  mail 
truck,”  chuckled  Mrs.  Lowman 
in  her  soft  Southern  drawl. 

After  her  first  two  weeks  as 
a  syndicated  columnist,  her 
mailman  had  a  beauty-health 
que.ition  for  her  too.  “He  wrote 
n.e  a  letter  asking  how  to  cor¬ 
rect  round  shoulders  from  car¬ 
rying  the  mails.” 

Yet  Mrs.  Lowman  admitted  to 
E&P  that  she  still  gets  a  thrill 
out  of  opening  mail.  “I  think 
that  people  have  asked  me 
everything  and  then  they’ll  ask 
a  new  one.  ”  Such  as  the  72-year- 
print  shortage — it  may  make  the 
old  woman  who  wanted  to  in¬ 
crease  her  bu.st  measurement. 

When  Josephine  L  o  w  m  a  n 
started  the  column  first  for  the 
Tulsa  (Okla. )  Tribune,  “I  lost 
$2.50  a  week  for  a  year,”  she  re¬ 
vealed — she  had  to  pay  a  nurse 
to  take  care  of  her  child  while 
she  wrote  the  column  and  an¬ 
swered  mail,  which  rapidly  num¬ 
bered  300  letters  a  week. 

Call  her  feature  a  beauty  or  a 
health  column,  she  has  no  illu¬ 
sions  about  it.  “After  working 
with  women  for  years  (she  con¬ 
ducts  figure  molding  classes)  I 
have  decided,”  she  said,  “that  a 
woman  will  just  not  do  a  thing 
for  her  health  unless  she’s  really 
worried.  But  she  will  for  beauty 
and  fortunately  the  same  things 
are  good  for  her  health  and 
beauty.” 

Notes 

REPLACING  the  late  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  O’Brien,  Edwin  P. 
Jordan,  M.D.,  nationally  known 
medical  writer, 
educator  and 
former  practic¬ 
ing  physician, 
will  write  the 
N  E  A  Service 
health  column, 

‘”1116  Doctor 
Says.”  A  for¬ 
mer  associated 
editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the 
American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association, 
he  is  especial-  Jordan 
ly  interested  in 

preventive  medicine  and  con¬ 
siders  education  against  disease 
“one  of  the  primary  objectives” 
of  his  column.  He  has  taught 
at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  Rush  Medical  College. 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  adopted  a  little 
French  girl  orphaned  by  the 
underground  movement. 


Admen  Acclaim 
Baer  As  Nation's 
Best  Columnist 

Detroit,  Mich. — Arthur  “Bugs" 
Baer,  famed  author,  humorist 
and  toastmaster,  was  acclaimed 
as  “the  outstand¬ 
ing  columnist  in 
America”  by 
members  of  the 
Detroit  Adcraft 
Club  recently. 

A  large  plaque 
honoring  the  In- 
Internationel 
News  Service 
writer  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Baer 
at  the  Club’s  42d 
annual  banquet. 

Baer,  who  has 
40  years  of  jour¬ 
nalism  behind  him  including  a 
stab  at  sports  cartooning  and 
editorial  column  writing,  now 
turns  out  two  humor  columns 
daily — one  for  INS  called 
“Baering  Down  on  the  News,' 
and  “One  Word  Led  to  An 
other”  for  King  Features  Syndi 
cate. 

“I  don't  claim  to  be  a  wise 
cracker,”  Baer  says  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  style  of  humor.  "The 
wisecracker  is  a  very  annoying 
person  to  everybody.  He  is  a 
sneering  sort  of  fellow  who 
generally  figures  on  getting  a 
laugh  at  the  expense  of  some 
body  else. 

T  don’t  think  anybody  is 
smarter  than  the  average  man 
It’s  to  him  I  write.  I  have  been 
accused  of  writing  over  the 
heads  of  people.  If  that  is  true, 
it  is  an  indictment  against  the 
grammar  school  system  of  Phila 
delphia.” 

■ 

Nieman  Fellows 
Conduct  Seminar 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  two-day 
seminar  on  the  Balkans  and  on 
the  occupation  and  re-education 
of  Europe  was  held  in  Louis 
ville  Nov.  29  and  30,  by  the 
Kentucky  Nieman  Fellows  Con 
ference.  The  seminar  was  at 
tended  by  Nieman  fellows  from 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit 
Cleveland,  Dayton  and  several 
Southeastern  states. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal 
and  the  Times;  Theodore  An 
drica,  Cleveland  Press  national 
ities  editor  and  1943  Nieman 
fellow,  and  Vasilios  I.  Chebithes. 
Washington,  founder  of  Ahepa. 
Greek  organization,  led  the  dis 
cussion  on  the  Balkans. 

Dr.  John  W.  Taylor,  prwident 
of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
who  recently  returned  from  Ger 
many,  told  the  seminar  that 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
playing  a  leading  part  in  the 
denazification  of  Germany. 

“Leaders  in  the  American 
zone  in  Germany  feel  the  re 
education  of  Germany  can  be 
completed  more  quickly  by  edu 
eating  the  adults,”  he  said 
Therefore,  the  number  of  text 
books  being  printed  has  been 
cut  and  more  paper  has  been 
allotted  to  newspapers  and  pen 
odicals. 


Baer 
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The  fact  that  it  doesn’t  happeti  everywhere  explodes  the  notion  that 
“type  metal  is  just  type  metal.” 

You  don’t  say,  “A  necktie  is  just  a  necktie,”  when  yiui  pick  a  “lulu” 
from  Aunt  Mary  off  the  tree  at  Christmas! 

Type  metal  is  a  creation  of  science  and  service,  of  laboratory  and 
maintenance,  of  research  and  far-sighted  policy. 


The  best  type  metal,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  the  biggest  resources 
and  the  most  richly  implemented  research,  and  that  describes  the 
FEDERATED  organization. 

FEDERATED  Process  type  metal  doesn’t  let  you  down  at  those  crucial 


moments  w  hen  the  head  pressman  is  standing  by  tlie  voice-tube  with  his  mouth 
all  shaped  to  roar.  F ederated  Metals  Division, 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  r  a 

120  Rroadway,  New  York  5,  New  York.  I  m  . 


METALS  DIVISION 

^  AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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PROMOTION 

Market  Encyclopedia 
For  ‘City  oi  Destiny’ 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IF  ANY  BOOK  that  provides 

data  about  a  newspaper  market 
Is  dubbed  a  market  data  book, 
then  the  volume  currently  being 
given  world  wide  distribution  by 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun 
should  be  called  a  market  ency¬ 
clopedia. 

“Industrial  British  Columbia 
1946“  is  a  second  edition,  al¬ 
though  entirely  new  in  its  con¬ 
tents,  of  a  work  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1945.  That  first  volume 
did  much  to  awaken  the  world 
to  the  vast  and  busy  industrial 
empire  that  is  British  Columbia. 
Indeed,  response  to  that  first 
volume  and  inquiries  for  it  from 
many  who  did  not  receive  it,  is 
largely  responsible  for  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  new  volume. 

The  book  devotes  itself  to 
two  areas,  and  Is  handily  divided 
into  two  sections.  It  concerns 
itself  with  all  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  then  with  Van¬ 
couver,  “city  of  destiny.”  The 
first  section  provides,  in  text  and 
picture,  a  graphic  story  of  the 
accomplishments  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  industry  and  of  that  in¬ 
dustry’s  plans  and  facilities  for 
future  development. 

The  second  section,  done  in 
three  colors  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  maps  and  charts,  pro¬ 
vides  the  essential  market  data 
for  the  city  and  the  province, 
and  about  the  Sun,  that  adver¬ 
tising  people  would  want  to 
know. 

This  second  section  is  called 
“Survey  of  Business  Conditions.” 
It  contains  an  impressive  list 
of  the  several  hundred  commodi¬ 
ties  manufactured  in  Vancouver, 
and  an  interesting  page  detail¬ 
ing  inquiries  received  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  business- 
eager  firms  throug  bout  the 
world. 

Easily  indexed  for  quick  ref¬ 
erence,  it  contains  detailed  sta- 
tisical  information  covering 
building,  water  supply,  climate, 
educational  facilities,  population, 
dwellings,  occupations,  manu¬ 
factures,  employment,  industrial 
payrolls,  utilities,  electric  power, 
appliances,  automobiles,  income 
tax,  life  insurance,  shipbuilding, 
agriculture,  pulp  and  paper,  lum¬ 
ber,  fisheries,  mining,  tourist 
trade,  retail  trade,  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  from 
the  book’s  historical  foreword, 
that  although  the  area  dates 
from  its  discovery  in  1792  by 
Capt.  George  Vancouver,  as  late 
as  1881  a  London  journalist  said 
the  territory  was  “not  worth 
keeping.” 

Vancouver,  the  dty,  is  only  60 
years  old.  But  in  that  time, 
Britain  has  profited  mightily,  as 
has  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
territory.  It  was  the  first  World 
War  that  started  British  Colum¬ 
bia’s  great  strides  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  empire.  Its  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  an  arensal  of  democ¬ 
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racy  in  World  War  II  were  re¬ 
counted  in  the  1945  volume.  Now 
it  is  ready  for  even  greater  ac¬ 
complishments  in  peace,  and  this 
volume  should  help  further 
them. 

Where  the  Horse  Is  King 
ED  TEMPLIN,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Lexington  (Ky. )  Her¬ 
ald  Leader,  is  currently  staging 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  country — finding 
a  successor  to  the  late  Man  o' 
War. 

"Man  o’  War,”  Ed  writes,  "died 
Nov.  1.  He  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  tourist  attractions  in  the  Blue 
Grass.  'Thousands  of  persons, 
many  from  foreign  countries, 
visited  him  each  month.  Our 
poll  to  determine  his  successor 
is  an  effort  to  establish  in  the 
public  mind  a  horse  which  might 
be  developed  into  as  great  a 
tourist  attraction  as  Man  o’ 
War.” 

Readers  of  the  Herald-Leader 
are  being  asked  to  vote,  via  a 
ballot  in  the  paper,  for  their 
choice  of  a  successor.  The  suc¬ 
cessor,  of  course,  must  also  be 
a  Blue  Grass  thoroughbred.  The 
winner  will  be  announced  in  the 
Herald-Leader’s  annual  Blue 
Grass  Review  edition,  next.  Jan. 
4.  ’The  owner  of  the  winning 
horse  will  be  given  a  plaque  for 
placing  on  the  door  of  the 
horse’s  stall. 

Advertising  Costs 

WI’TH  the  cost  of  everything, 

including  advertising,  going 
up,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  pulls  a  smart  stunt  in  a 
series  of  four  little  folders  cur¬ 
rently  being  mailed  both  to  re¬ 
tail  and  national  advertisers. 
The  folders  point  out  that  ad¬ 
vertising  in  those  papers  actu¬ 
ally  costs  less  today  than  in  1941. 

Each  folder  uses  a  single  price 
increase  as  an  example.  The 
first,  for  instance,  shows  that 
residential  building  costs  are  up 
59%  over  1941.  Yet  the  national 
advertising  cost  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Tribune,  daily,  is  52c 
per  page  per  1000  families  less 
than  in  1941;  in  the  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune,  20c  less. 

The  other  three  folders  draw 
comparisons  with  hourly  earn¬ 
ings,  up  62%;  prices  of  farm 
products,  up  107%;  and  the 
wholesale  price  index,  up  71%. 

The  papers  are  also  issuing  a 
new  market  data  folder,  “The 
Upper  Midwest  Market,”  which 
provides  a  quick  picture  of  mar¬ 
ket  characteristics  and  county 
coverage. 

Ready  for  the  Contest? 

ONE  of  these  days  soon  you’ll 

feel  the  gentle  pressure  of  the 
oncoming  holiday  season  easing 
you  and  your  staff  a  little  from 
the  not-so-gentle  pressure  of  the 
year’s  work.  ’That's  a  good  time 
for  a  staff  session  during  which 


you  cast  a  reviewing  eye  over 
what  you  and  your  people  have 
accomplished  during  the  year. 
And  that's  the  perfect  time  to 
select  those  pieces  of  work 
you’re  especiaLy  proud  of  and 
get  them  ready  for  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Promotion  Contest. 

Whether  you  win  any  of  the 
citations  or  not,  getting  into  the 
contest  should  be  a  good  thing 
for  you.  The  very  detail  of  look¬ 
ing  again  at  what  your  depart¬ 
ment  has  produced  during  the 
year  is  salutary.  It  serves  as 
inspiration  for  better  work  the 
next  year.  It  points  up  again 
the  things  you  did  you  won't  do 
again,  and  the  things  you  did 
you'll  do  so  much  better  the 
next  time.  The  staff  should  en¬ 
joy  a  review  session  of  this  kind 
and  everyone  should  profit. 

Ihe  contest  rules  are  easy. 
Preparing  your  work  for  entry 
will  not  cut  into  your  work 
schedule  much,  no  matter  how 
crowded  it  is.  There  are  many, 
many  chances  for  citations  for 
big  papers  and  little  papers  alike 
and  in  every  field  of  promotional 
endeavor.  The  more  entries,  the 
better  the  contest.  The  better 
the  contest,  the  better  job  it  does 
to  focus  attention  on  promotion 
and  the  part  it  plays — the  part 
you  play — in  newspaper  success. 

So  make  a  date  with  your  staff 
right  now.  Get  your  staff  to¬ 
gether  and  get  it  in  before  the 
deadline  date,  Jan.  31,  1948. 

■ 

Named  in  Albany 
LOUIS  J.  ALLEMANN,  II,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  offices  of 
RKO  Radio  Pic¬ 
tures,  has  be¬ 
come  promotion 
manager  of  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union,  it 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Advertising 
Manager  James 
A.  King. 

Allemann,  who 
will  have 
charge  of  all 
special  events 
and  community 
activities  sponsored  by  the  pa¬ 
per,  succeeds  G.  EdwaM  Walker, 
who  resigned  to  become  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  a  new  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Telegraphic  Ceremony 
Re-enacted  in  Detroit 

Detroit — On  Nov.  29,  1847,  a 
telegrapher  sat  in  the  editorial 
room  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  pounded  out  a  brief  message 
to  the  city  of  Ypsllanti,  25  miles 
west.  That  was  the  first  tele¬ 
gram  sent  in  Michigan  and  was 
called  the  “lightning  flash.” 

Recently  Western  Union  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Free  Press  for 
a  reenactment  of  the  historic 
occasion  on  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary. 
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Safety  First 

IN  AN  effort  to  promote  more 
careful  driving,  the  Portltmd 
Oregon  Journal,  each  time  then 
is  a  fatal  traffic  accident,  runi  i 
page  one  story,  accompanied  by 
a  cut  picturing  a  tombstone  with 
the  words:  “Here  Lies  Num^ 

. ”  with  the  figure  repre- 

seating  the  fatalities  to  date. 

Cooking  Lesson 
UNDER  the  heading  “OhJ 
Recipes — New  Cooks,"  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  gave  pic¬ 
tures  of  prominent  brides  of 
last  summer  pictured  in  their 
kitchens  working  on  their 
Thanksgiving  dinners  —  a  new 
way  to  give  popular  recipes 
while  honoring  the  brides  agaii^ 

Cutting  Cuts 

TO  GIVE  an  extra  fillip  to  i 
story  carrying  a  half-column 
cut  on  an  inside  page,  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Democrat  i 
Chronicle  occasionally  splits  a 
mat  of  the  cut  and  runs  the 
halves  separately  in  the  first 
page-second  section  ear  with  the 
notation  “WHOOZIT?  See  story 
on  Page  .  .  .” 

Soice  of  Life 

HOUSTON  (Tex.)  PRESS  hu 
assigned  Sigmund  Byrd,  le- 
write  man,  to  do  a  regular  col¬ 
umn  "Strolling  in  Houston,”  for 
which  he  digs  out  unusual  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  city,  ranging  from 
sword-swallowers  to  eaters  of 
bird’s-nest  soup. 

As  Ye  Sew 

AS  A  PUBLIC  service,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  and  its 
radio  station  KFBK,  are  offer¬ 
ing  free  sewing  instruction  to 
the  women.  "There  are  five 
classes — two  a.  m.  for  hous» 
wives,  two  p.  m.  for  businea 
women,  and  one  on  Saturday 
for  teen-agers.  Each  class  is 
limited  to  72,  and  meets  weekly 
for  four  weeks. 

Hearst  Dividend 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Directors 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  have  voted  to  pay  43^ 
cents  a  share  on  Class  A  stock 
Dec.  15. 


“Maybe  you  will  meet 

the  Man.  in  the  Moon” 


eople  now  alive  may  see  the  day  when  flights 


around  the  moon  are  possible.  Rockets 


and  jet  propulsion  have  already  accomplished 


speeds  and  distances  which  were  called 


impossible  only  a  few  years  ago.  As  part  of 


our  contribution  to  such  progress 


STANDARD  OPERATES  A  JET  FUEL  LABORATORY,  experiment¬ 
ing  to  help  develop  fuels  which  will  improve  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  jet  engines,  as  we  helped  develop  100-octane  gaso¬ 
line  for  aviation  engines.  This  activity  is  part  of  Standard’s 
continuing  research  program,  which  brings  you  . . . 


BETTER  VALUES  AND  HIGHER  QUALITY  in  the  more  than  2,000 
products  Standard  makes.  Yes,  the  average  pri  ce  of  all 
petroleum  products  (Jan. -July,  1947,  without  tax)  is  down 
15.3%  since  1926.  The  total  cost  of  living  is  up  22.9%. 
Better  products  and  better  values  mean  better  living. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(INDIANA) 


STANDARD 

SERVICE 
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RADIO 

Advertising  Embraced 
Under  ‘Public  Interest’ 

By  Jerry  Walker 


RADIO  has  stopped  sulking  in 

the  corner  as  the  bad  boy  of 
the  Blue  Book.  (FCC's  “Public 
Service  Responsibilities  of 
Broadcast  Licenses.” »  It  has 
come  out  swinging  rights  and 
lefts  in  defense  of  Advertising 
.  .  .  call  it  Commercialism  if 
you  must. 

The  Commission  has  no  legal 
right  to  talk  about  licenses  in 
the  same  breath  with  "public 
service,”  insists  Radio’s  chief 
spokesman.  Judge  Justin  Miller, 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters.  The 
correct  legal  terminology,  he  re 
minds,  is  “public  interest— con 
venience,  or  necessity.” 

And  Advertising  is  in  the 
public  interest,  he  maintains. 

Radio  executives  and  admen 
in  New  York  heard  Judge 
Miller’s  two-fisted  defense  of 
commercials  the  other  day.  For 
the  last  year  the  industry  has 
spoken  very  softly  in  reply  to 
the  FCC's  accusation  of  over¬ 
commercialism  and  has  sought 
to  focus  public  attention  more 
on  the  general  topic  of  freedom 
of  expression. 

Refers  to  'Lemon  Book* 

The  Commission’s  repetitious 
references  to  broadcasters’  enor¬ 
mous  profits  put  radio’s  spokes¬ 
men  on  the  spot  in  trying  to 
talk  down  the  commercialism 
charge.  Peculiarly,  the  FCC’s 
own  “Lemon  Book”  ( as  the 
broadcasters  see  it)  of  recent  is¬ 
sue — “An  Economic  Study  of 
Standard  Broadcasting”  —  gave 
Judge  Miller  the  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  defense  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  For  that  study  shows  a  lot 
of  stations  are  operating  in  the 
red. 

“Now,”  said  Judge  Miller, 
“instead  of  urging  all  and  sun¬ 
dry,  including  veterans,  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  licenses,  the  warning  has 
gone  out  from  government  that 
broadcasting  is  a  business  to 
keep  out  of.” 

R^io’s  new  approach  in  pub 
lie  relations  also  may  have  been 
engendered  by  the  stand  which 
many  independent  station  own¬ 
ers  took  against  promulgating 
a  Code  of  Standards.  They  had 
their  eyes  on  the  cash  register, 
no  doubt,  when  they  protested 
that  some  of  the  proposed 
Standards  would  cut  down  time 
sales. 

The  Standards  have  been  de¬ 
layed  for  further  consideration, 
and  Judge  Miller  assured  ad¬ 
vertisers  “that  the  broadcasters 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  their  Standards  are  made 
too  severe,  the  advertisers  will 
not  use  the  medium.”  To  that 
extent,  he  added,  advertisers  ex 
ercise  a  profound  influence  on 
standard  setting  and  observ¬ 
ance. 

Drawing  up  the  dictionaries, 
legislative  history,  and  court 
opinions.  Judge  Miller  framed 
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this  definition  of  “public  inter¬ 
est,  convenience  and  necessity” 
as  applied  to  radio  broadcasting. 

“That  which  concerns,  affects 
or  pertains  to  the  convenience, 
need,  benefit,  advantage  or  profit 
of  the  people  as  a  whole;  by  in¬ 
suring  to  them  that  there  shall 
be,  in  the  broadcast  transmis¬ 
sion  of  ideas  and  information  of 
every  lawful  character,  such 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
economic  competition  and  free¬ 
dom  from  unnecessary  physical 
interference,  as  is  intended  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

Within  Legislative  Language 

Upon  the  premise  of  this  defi¬ 
nition,  the  NAB  chief  then  as¬ 
serted  “that  advertising  serves 
the  needs  and  the  convenience 
of  the  people  as  a  whole;  that  it 
directly  concerns,  affects  and 
pertains  to  their  benefit,  advan¬ 
tage  and  profit — personally  and 
generally;  hence,  that  advertis¬ 
ing  comes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  legislative  language  in 
just  as  full  and  real  a  sense  as 
anything  else  which  can  be 
broadcast  by  a  radio  transmit¬ 
ter.” 

“I  realize,”  Judge  Miller  add¬ 
ed,  “that  this  statement  will  be 
answered  by  screams  of  an¬ 
guish  from  some  people  who 
dislike  advertising,  or  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  vulgar,  repulsive,  irritat¬ 
ing  and  other  objectionable 
forms  of  advertising.  Let  the 
screaming  rise  to  its  fullest  cre¬ 
scendo;  let  it  die  down  again; 
then  let  us  return  to  our  discus¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

“I  assert,  again,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  successful  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  advertising 
serves  the  needs,  the  conveni¬ 
ence.  the  advantage,  the  profit  of 
a  larger  majority  of  the  whole 
people,  than  does  any  other 
single  thing  which  is  broadcast.” 

The  Commission,  he  charged, 
still  proceeds  upon  the  assump 
tions  that:  (1)  no  advertising  is 
in  the  public  interest,  but  is  tol¬ 
erated  merely  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  money  upon  which 
broadcasting  exists;  (2)  all 
sponsored  programs  are  100% 
advertising;  hence  not  in  the 
public  interest  and  should  be 
minimized  as  much  as  possible; 
(3)  all  sustaining  programs  are 
100%  in  the  public  interest, 
hence  should  be  substituted  as 
far  as  possible  for  sponsored 
programs;  (4)  too  many  pro¬ 
grams  are  commercially  spon¬ 
sored,  hence  broadcasters  are 
making  too  much  money;  hence 
the  government  must  limit  the 
amount  of  advertising  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  deny  renewal  of  li¬ 
censes. 

A  Means  of  Education 

“The  people  should  be  made 
to  realize,”  Judge  Miller  con¬ 
cluded  “that  what  we  call  adver¬ 


tising  is  really  a  means  of  edu¬ 
cation:  a  way  of  informing,  giv¬ 
ing  notice,  announcing  publicly.” 

The  Judge  left  the  door  wide 
open  for  a  study  of  commerials 
from  qualitative  standpoint  by 
broadcasters,  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  It  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  he  suggested,  to  determine 
"whether  the  sponsor’s  product 
can  be  sold  effectively  without 
the  irritating  and  offensive 
techniques  which  are  sometimes 
now  employed.” 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
broadcasters  aren’t  going  to  let 
the  FCC  go  on  telling  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  "sustaining”  programs 
are  more  to  be  desired  than 
sponsored  shows.  "Sustaining” 
is  a  misnomer  and  just  so  much 
bunk.  If  a  program  is  aired  at 
the  station's  own  expense,  is  it 
any  less  sponsored  than  a  pro¬ 
gram  paid  for  directly  by  an  ad¬ 
vertiser?  The  station  itself  is  the 
sponsor,  or,  more  exactly,  all 
those  who  contribute  to  the  sta¬ 
tion's  treasury  are  the  sponsors 
of  the  socall^  sustainer. 

Was  the  Louis-Walcott  fight 
broadcast  any  the  less  in  the 
public  interest  because  Gillette 
Blades  picked  up  the  check? 

Newspapers  and  Radio 
A  16-PAGE  congratulatory  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Port  Huron  ( Mich. ) 
Times  Herald  marked  the  debut 
of  the  daily’s  new  stations, 
WTTH  (1  kwt  and  WTTH  FM. 
.  .  .  The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  buys  time  on 
four  stations  regularly  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  papers.  .  .  .  A1  and 
Gordon  Dix,  co-publishers  of 
Martins  Ferry-Bellaire  (O. ) 
Times-Leader,  are  officers  in  TJfi- 
City  Broadcasting  Co.  which  has 
just  put  WTRF  and  WTRF-FM 
on  the  air  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
.  .  .  WGAI  has  gone  on  the  air  as 
radio  partner  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N,  C. )  Daily  Advance,  of 
which  Herbert  Peele  is  publish¬ 
er.  ..  .  WMC,  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal  sta¬ 
tion,  has  an  application  pending 
for  a  television  station  to  cost 
$250,000. 

With  'Mike'  and  Pencil 

THE  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press  and 

KATL  this  week  inaugurated 
a  unique  partnership  in  public 
service  whereby  the  newspaper 
and  the  station  will  join  in 
newscasts,  on-the-scene  broad¬ 
casts  of  news  events,  special 
broadcasts  and  sponsorship  of 


George  C.  Biggers.  president  oi 
Atlanta  Journal,  signs  for  tel*, 
vision  equipment,  making  an¬ 
other  "first"  for  WSB,  pioneer 
station  in  the  South.  Looking  os 
are  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  director 
of  Cox  radio  interests,  and  P,  G, 
Walters,  Jr.,  RCA. 

an  annual  spelling  bee  and  com¬ 
pilation  of  election  returns. 

The  announcement  stressed 
the  fact  the  tie-up  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  affiliation,  but  is  aimed  at 
better  public  service.  Press  staff 
members  will  cover  major  sto¬ 
ries  with  a  microphone  at  hand 
as  well  as  notebooks  and  pen 
cils. 

^1,000,000  Tele  Order 

TELEVISION  applications  were 

filed  last  week  by  the  James 
M.  Cox  stations  in  Dayton,  At¬ 
lanta  and  Miami,  according  to 
J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  managing 
director,  WHIG — Dayton,  WSB 
— Atlanta.  WHOD — Miami. 

At  the  same  time  a  contract 
was  signed  with  RCA  for  tele 
vision  equipment  in  the  three 
cities.  Equipment  and  installa¬ 
tion  costs  will  exceed  $1,000,000. 

Tele  Newsreel  Editor 

APPOINTMENT  of  Morton  Me 

Connachie,  veteran  newsreel 
executive  and  newspaperman 
as  editor  of  the  new  U.P.-Acme 
16  mm.  Television  service  was 
announced  this  week. 

McConnachie  has  a  staff  al¬ 
ready  functioning  and  first  tele 
vision  film  projects  are  under 
way.  His  headquarters  will  be 
with  Acme  Newspictures  in  New 
York. 

McConnachie  joined  the  News 
of  the  Day  newsreel  staff  in 
1934.  During  the  war  he  edited 
the  vast  volume  of  war  film 
which  came  to  the  newsreel. 


MOVING? 

^C^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
’  notifying  us  in  advance,  end  by  giving  us  botfc  old  end 
new  addrMses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enou^  only  to  supply 
our  ciurent  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watdi  your 
renewal  due-date  on  Ae  address  section  of  your  wrapper- 

Chang*  from: 

Namo  . 

Mioot  . 

citr .  too .  Mato . 

To: 

Mraot  . 

Cltr .  Zaoo .  Mata . 
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Subscription  rates— domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5S0; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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/IdA  WLAW-FM  td<uU 
RAYTHEON  I  II  H II  I  _ 

Marked  “OK  for  shipment”  at  Raytheon, 
Waltham,  on  Thursday,  equipment  for 
WLAW’s  new  FM  transmitter  began  feeding 
programs  into  their  antenna  at  Burlington, 
Mass.,  on  Saturday.  That’s  evidence  of 
Raytheon  super  service  made  possible  by  de¬ 
pendable,  easy-to-install  Raytheon  quality 
equipment. 

yo4€'Ukke  iU  LOOKS 

It’s  clean  as  a  whistle,  modern,  streamlined  — 
a  handsome  addition  to  any  up-to-the-minute 
station.  It’s  true,  but  hard  to  believe,  that  the 
new  Rajrtheon  3KW-FM  Transmitter  is  the 
lowest  cost  reliably  made  equipment  of  its 
class  that  you  can  buy. 

yo4€’UUkeiU  PERFORMANCE 

It’s  easy  and  quick  to  tune  —  requires  a  min¬ 
imum  of  special  testing  equipment  .  .  .  de¬ 
livers  a  high  quality,  stable,  hi-fidelity  signal 
.  .  .  operates  at  an  inherently  lower  noise  level. 
Features  Raytheon  direct  crystal  control  and 
simplified  Cascade  Phase  Shift  Modulation. 


Front  view  shows  orrongement  of 
controls  for  tuning  driver  and  am¬ 
plifier.  Center  lift-off  panel  has 
been  removed  to  show  accessi¬ 
bility  of  power  supply. 

m a  RAYTHEON 

ReifUUtdiiuiiitf 

Backed  by  Raytheon’s  complete  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  service  facilities  .  .  . 
when  you  specify  Raytheon  not  only 
for  FM  or  AM  transmitters  but  for 
speech  input  and  station  equipment  — 
you  are  teaming  up  with  Raytheon’s 
huge  organization  devoted  to  research 
and  manufacture  for  the  Broadcast 
Industry. 


Simple,  conservatively  rated  circuits  .  .  .  easy 
accessibility  .  . .  the  use  of  standard,  readily 
obtained,  easily  replaced  parts  —  make 
this  Raytheon  3KW-FM  Transmitter  the 
easiest,  most  economical  equipment  to  service 
and  operate. 


Rear  view  showing  accessibility  of 
chassis,  terminal  boards,  etc. 


JHook  aUaad  wiUt  RAYTHEON 


Raytheon’s  Integrated  Design  Policy  lets  your  station 
grow  with  the  industry.  Start  as  low  as  250  watts  .  . . 
step  it  up  with  the  new  3KW-FM  Amplifier  and  Trans¬ 
mitter  .  .  .  use  it  later  as  a  driver  for  a  10  KW  unit. 
You’re  set  for  the  future  with  no  fear  of  obsolescence. 


^xce//etux  in.  Slec/utnici 

RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

WALTHAM  54,  MASSACHUSKTTS 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Electronic  Equipment,  Broadcast  Equipment, 
Tubes  and  Accessories 

Soles  o/Rces:  Boston,  Chattanooga,  Chicago, 

Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Seattle 


Write  today  for  complete  information  and 
technical  details 


< 


i 


i 
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V  V 


Chatfield  Made  V.P. 

GEORGE  I.  CHATFIELD  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.. 
New  York  City.  Before  joining 
the  agency  in  May  of  '47,  he  was 
assistant  ad  manager  of  a  large 
soap  company. 

Mrs.  Kidd  Elected 

MIRS.  BJ  KIDD  is  a  new  vice- 
president  of  Lewis  &  Gilman. 
Philadelphia.  She  is  copy  di¬ 
rector.  Her  book,  “Just  Like  a 
Woman."  which  helped  her  win 
the  Josephine  Snapp  award  of 
“outstanding  adwoman  of  1946.“ 
is  soon  to  be  followed  by  an¬ 
other  one. 

Kane  Appoints  White  , 
JOHN  R.  WHITE,  export  coun¬ 
selor.  has  stepped  into  Kane 
Advertising.  Bloomington.  Ill., 
as  account  exec  and  distribution 
director.  He’ll  service  active 
accounts  and  head  the  newly- 
established  distributing  depart¬ 
ment  for  clients  in  the  midwest. 

Papineau  Joins  N,L&B 
GEORGE  PAPINEAU  is  now 
with  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby.  Inc..  Chicago,  as  mer¬ 
chandising  advisor.  He  had 
been  Chicago  area  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  General  Mills  for  the 
past  four  years.  In  this  new 
post,  he’ll  work  with  Mahlon 
Remington,  merchandising  dept, 
manager. 

Switches  In  Adland 
FREDERIC  J.  TRUMP,  recent 
president  of  Royal  Pharmacal 
Corp..  has  gone  over  to  McCann 
Erickson.  Inc.. 

New  York  City, 
to  handle  the 
Revlon  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  ac¬ 
count. 

Robert  A . 

G  I  L  R  u  T  H 
has  joined  the 
copy  dept,  of 
Le  Vally.  Inc.. 

Chicago.  Once 
with  J.  R.  Per- 
shall  Co. 

Delbert  J.  Trump 
Cook  has 
been  appointed  head  of  Kingan 
&  Co.’s  public  relations  dept,  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  succeeding 
A.  W.  VooRHis,  resigned. 

Max  Sapan,  formerly  on  the 
copy  staff  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  is  now  with  Emil  Mogul 
Co.  as  copywriter. 

H.  Herbert  Breneman  has 
been  made  creative  services  di- 


White  Papineau 

rector  of  Geare-Marston,  Inc. 
He’s  been  with  the  company 
since  1931. 

This  is  the  latest  activity  at 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia 
.  .  .  Harold  G.  McCoy,  public 
relations  director,  has  been  made 
a  vicepresident,  and  so  has  J. 
A.  E.  McClave.  McCoy  was 
once  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  staff 
and  worked  out  of  the  White 
House. 

Arthur  R.  Meares  has  re¬ 
signed  as  ad  manager  of  the 
Centaur  division  of  Sterling 
Drug,  Inc.,  to  go  with  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  P.  Hall  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  advertising 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Am¬ 
erica.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club. 

W.  B.  Wright  will  handle  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  account 
for  the  Raleigh  office  of  Ayers 
&  Giilett,  whose  main  office  is 
in  Charlotte.  Formerly  worked 
on  papers  in  Winston-Salem  and 
elsewhere  in  that  state, 

J.  J.  Dickley  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  New  York  City 
office  of  Roche.  Williams  & 
Cleary  to  work  on  all  eastern 
accounts.  Once  the  copy  chief 
at  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc. 

William  Rayburn,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  copywriter,  has  been 
upped  to  copy  supervisor. 

Annetta  C.  Hart  and  David 
Boffey  have  moved  into  the 
copy  dept,  at  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Boffey  was  once  a  reporter  on 
the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

William  R.  Forrest,  account 
exec  with  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Chicago,  has  been  made  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  Fairfax  M. 
Cone  and  J.  Hugh  E.  Davis. 

Siebrand  H.  Niewenhous,  Jr., 
formerly  of  Picard  Advertising, 
has  stepped  in  with  Jones  & 
Brakeley,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
as  account  exec  and  a  member 
of  the  copy  and  plans  board. 

Herbert  A.  Gold  has  been 
appointed  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising  for  Byrne,  Harrington  & 
Roberts,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
He’ll  also  serve  as  account 
exec. 

Agency  Scoreboard 
ARTHUR  MANNING  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  San  Francisco 
agency  of  Manning,  Russell. 
Harris  &  Wood,  Inc.,  which  is 
now  to  be  called  Russell,  Harris 
&  Wood. 


Radio  Nets  Join 
In  Program 
On  Ad  Council 

The  Advertising  Council’s 
work  in  stimulating  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  act  on  matters  of 
national  importance  has  been 
dramatized  in  a  unique  half- 
hour  radio  program,  prepared 
and  transcribed  jointly  by  the 
four  major  networks  for  broad¬ 
cast  by  more  than  1,000  stations 
throughout  the  country  on  or 
after  Dec.  10. 

Starring  Van  Heflin,  the  pro¬ 
gram,  entitled  “Let  'Truth  Be 
Known,”  also  features  a  num¬ 
ber  of  radio’s  foremost  actors. 

Over  all  production  and  re¬ 
cording  costs  have  been  under¬ 
written  by  the  four  networks — 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
and  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

“Let  Truth  Be  Known”  was 
written  by  Arnold  Perl  of  CBS. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Council 
and  vicepresident  of  General 
Foods,  will  be  heard  briefly 
during  the  broadcast. 

■ 

Time  Extended 
For  Filing  on 
Radio  Editorials 

Washington  —  Extension  to 
Dec.  15  of  the  deadline  for  filing 
notices  of  intention  to  appear  at 
FCC  hearings  on  editorializing 
in  radio  broadcasts,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  commissioners. 
Originally  it  was  ordered  that 
such  notices  be  recorded  not 
later  than  Dec.  1. 

Stated  issues  are:  (1)  To  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  expression 
of  editorial  opinions  by  broad¬ 
cast  station  licensees  on  matters 
of  public  interest  and  contro¬ 
versy  is  consistent  with  their 
obligations  to  operate  their  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  public  interest,  and, 
(2)  to  determine  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  any  such  editorial 
expression  and  the  affirmative 
obligation  of  the  licensees  to  in¬ 
sure  that  a  fair  and  equal  pres¬ 
entation  of  all  sides  of  contro¬ 
versial  issues  is  made  over  their 
facilities. 

The  hearing  was  ordered  by 
the  commission  on  its  own  mo¬ 
tion.  “in  view  of  widespread  dis- 1 
cussion  concerning  the  exact 
meaning”  of  its  opinion  of  Jan. 
16,  1941,  in  the  Mayflower  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  case. 

Date  for  opening  hearings  is 
March  1,  1948. 

YOU'RE  BEING  SOUGHT 

No  iu-e>l  to  look  for  buyers,  sellers 
or  employees:  they're  lookinir  for 
youi-  proposition  re(rularl.v  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  a.issifie<l  Ads. 
Phone  or  write  1 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  j 

1700  Timm  Tower 

New  York  18,  N.  Y’. 

Tel.:  BRyant  0-.‘<05‘.i 


First  'Fax'  Set 
Goes  to  Miami 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  General 
Electric  shipped  its  first  news¬ 
paper  facsimile  equipment  from 
here  Dec.  8  to  the  Miami  (Flal 
Herald. 

Built  at  the  company’s  new 
Electronics  Park  headquarters 
the  facsimile  station  apparatus 
and  a  few  receivers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  first  shipment 
Shipments  to  other  newspapers 
are  scheduled  over  the  next 
three  months. 

The  Miami  Herald  is  one  of 
several  newspapers  having  FM 
stations  which  will  use  the  new 
G-E-built  equipment.  G-E  here, 
and  Radio  Inventions,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  have  collaborated  in 
the  design  and  production  of 
the  equipment. 


Ritch  Switches 
From  City  Desk 
To  Radio  Spot 

Passaic,  N.  J.  —  Appointment 
of  Alvin  B.  Ritch,  city  editor  of 
the  Herald-News  for  the  last  two 
years,  as  news  director  of  the 


Herald-News  FM  station  WWDX, 
which  will  go  into  operation 
Dec.  15,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr., 
publisher. 

Arthur  G.  McMahon,  veteran 
sports  editor,  replaces  Ritch  as 
city  editor.  McMahon  has  been 
a  staff  member  22  years. 

Joseph  Lovas,  staff  member 
since  1926,  becomes  sports  edi 
tor.  Harold  W.  Gras,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  copy  desk  since 
January,  is  now  news  editor,  and 
L.  Lee  Starke  is  suburban  editor. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Moser  is  society  edi¬ 
tor. 
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industry  , 


•  Variety  of  metals,  minerals 
and  ores  of  value  to  industry 

•  Power  and  irrigation  projects 

•  Good  living  conditions 

•  Colorful  scenic  attractions 

•  Excellent  rail  transportation 


One  of  a  series  of 
advertisements 
based  on  industrial 
opportunities  in 
the  states  served  by 
the  Union  Pacific 
Railroail. 


lanufactnrers,  packers  and  processors  will 
fiml  Nevada  a  storehouse  of  raw  materials.  There 


production  of  a  variety  of  grains,  vegetables 
and  fruits. 


are  deposits  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  lead  and 
uranium.  IVIiiieral  ores  and  minerals  include 
tungsten,  manganese  and  antimony  ore,  magne¬ 
site,  gypsum,  sulphur,  borax  and  vanadium. 
Building  stone  and  marble  also  are  available. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  raising  are  expanding 
agricidtural  pursuits  and  there  also  is  some 


Irrigation  and  power  are  supplied  by  several 
Federal  projects  including  famous  Hoover  Dam. 

Nevada’s  healthful  climate,  excellent  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  a  variety  of  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  contribute  to  the  advantages  of  living  in 
this  western  area. 


Each  year,  thousands  of  vacationists  visit  gi¬ 
gantic  Hoover  Dam,  beautiful  Lake  Mead  and 
near-by  picturesque  Las  Vegas. 

Union  Pacific  provides  top-notch  freight  and 
passenger  transportation  so  essential  to  a 
State’s  industrial  development. 


^  Address  Industrial  Department, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2, 
Mebr.,  for  information  regarding 
industrial  sites. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

•  THE  STRATEGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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A1  Capone  Movie  Ban 
Suits  Johnson  to  a  T 


Fohnson 


MORE  than  a  million  protests 

were  recorded  by  Erskine 
Johnson,  NEA  Hollywood  cor¬ 
respondent.  i  n 
his  successful 
crusade  against 
the  filming  of 
the  life  of  A1 
Capone. 

Individua 1 s 
and  organiza 
tions  from  all 
over  the  nation 
wrote  in  to 
Johnson,  and  to 
Eric  Johnston, 
chairman  of  the 
Motion  Picture 
Association.  As 
a  result,  the  Johnston  office 
changed  the  film  code  to  outlaw 
gangster  movies  or  film  titles 
using  the  names  of  current  or 
recently  notorious  criminals. 

Johnson  launched  his  six 
weeks  campaign  on  Oct.  15  when 
he  heard  that  two  Hollywood 
producers  had  a  Capone  script 
in  the  works.  His  daily  NEA 
column  pointed  out  how  such  a 
film  would  glorify  crime  and 
contribute  to  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  and  his  Mutual  Network 
broadcast  plugged  the  same 
theme. 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
nation  seconded  Johnson's  pro¬ 
tests  in  their  editorial  columns. 
The  entire  Scripps  -  Howard 
group  endorsed  the  campaign 
with  an  editorial.  •  Don't  Film 
•Capone." 

The  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun 
called  it  a  "one-man  war" 
against  the  gangster  film,  and 
urged  wide  support  for  John¬ 
son's  crusade.  The  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial  ran  a 
five-column  story  localizing  the 
campaign,  with  quotes  from 
judges,  pastors,  librarians  and 
children,  too. 

Within  two  months,  some  800. 
000  letters  came  in  to  Johnson. 
These  were  from  individuals  and 
nearly  1.000  organizations,  repre¬ 
senting  a  combined  total  of  1.- 
176.000  people. 

Johnson's  columns  reported 
the  progress  of  his  fight  against 
the  Capone  movie.  At  first. 
Joseph  Breen,  administrator  of 
the  censorship  office,  denied 
knowledge  that  such  a  film  was 
in  preparation.  But  10  days  la¬ 
ter,  the  Johnston  office  an¬ 
nounced  rejection  of  the  script. 

Then  the  story  circulated  that 
Breen  might  accept  a  revised 
script.  The  NEA  columnist 
turned  on  the  steam  again,  and 
by  Dec.  1  he  had  discouraged 
at  least  one  producer  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  abandoning  plans  to  film 
the  Capone  story. 

Finally  Johnson  announced 
that  the  Johnston  office  had  de¬ 
finitely  banned  the  movie. 


African  Trek 

A  SCIENTIFIC  expedition  to 
explore  the  legendary  “Moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Moon”  set  sail  for 
British  East  Africa  "Nov.  29,  with 


International  News  Service  Staff 
Correspondent  James  D.  Powers 
aboard  to  provide  exclusive  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  expedition  for  In 
ternational  News  Service. 

The  party,  organized  by  Com¬ 
mander  Attilio  Gatti  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Hallicrafters  Co., 
left  New  York  aboard  the 
African  Pilgrim"  —  an  Ameri 
can  South  African  liner  special¬ 
ly  outfitted  to  accommodate  the 
party  and  its  equipment.  First 
stop  will  be  Momba.-^a  in  Kenya 
Colony,  where  the  elaborate 
equipment  will  be  debarked  for 
the  long  trek  inland  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  Kenyon.  Ugunda 
and  Tanganyika  in  British  East 
Africa. 

The  expedition  is  expected  to 
continue  for  six  to  eight  months, 
during  which  time  Powers,  only 
newsman  with  the  party,  will 
provide  news,  special  features, 
and  pictures  for  INS. 

Special  mobile  shortwave  ra 
dio  equipment  will  be  set  up  at 
advance  bases  to  handle  the 
transmission  of  Powers's  dis 
patches  direct  to  the  United 
States. 

One  specially  constructed 
trailer  will  serve  both  as  a 
photographic  dark  room  and  a 
traveling  "radio  shack.” 

Gatti.  a  veteran  explorer  who 
has  made  11  previous  sorties  in 
to  various  sections  of  Africa, 
will  write  a  number  of  exclu¬ 
sive  signed  articles  for  INS  a.s 
the  expedition  progresses. 


James  D.  Powers.  INS  (left),  and 
Cobimander  Gatti  prepare  for  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Mountains  of  the 
Moon. 


Charmed] 

RAPID  CITY.  la.— Pretty  Jerre 

Campbell  has  forsaken  her 
snakes  and  come  back  into  the 
newspaper  business.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  has  been  the  chief  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  famous  Black  Hills 
Reptile  gardens  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  has  accepted  a  general  as¬ 
signment  position  with  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal.  She 
also  handles  society. 

For  several  years  Jerre  has 


Jerre  Campbell 

been  leading  a  double  life.  In 
the  winter  she  worked  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Spencer  >  la. ' 
Reporter.  But  when  summer 
came.  Jerre  chucked  her  desk 
job.  closed  her  typewriter  and 
hurried  to  the  South  Dakota 
Black  Hills  to  care  for  her 
snakes. 

A  graduate  of  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  ol 
South  Dakota.  Miss  Campbell 
has  been  the  leading  lecturer  at 
the  Reptile  Gardens — the  largest 
snake  garden  in  the  nation — for 
the  past  tew  summers. 

Albany  to  Aukland 

ALBANY.  N.  Y— Jack  Leary. 

staff  reporter  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union,  covered  a  story  in 
New  Zealand 
the  other  day 
just  the  way  he 
might  cover  one 
in  Albany.  He 
picked  up  a  tele- 
phone  and 
talked  with  the 
man  he  wanted 
to  interview. 

A  brief  wire 
story  reported 
that  Albany's 
Episcopal  bish¬ 
op  and  his  wile 
had  narrowly 
missed  death  when  a  Hying  boat 
on  which  they  were  passengers 
ran  into  a  heavy  storm.  Leary 
put  through  a  call  to  Auckland 
by  radio  telephone  at  10:55 
a.m..  Albany  time  and  got  an 
exclusive  account  of  the  incident 
from  the  Bishop. 

After  a  barrage  of  question.^ 
from  Leary,  the  Bishop  re¬ 
minded  him:  "You  know,  young 
man.  it  is  3  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  New  Zealand  and  I  am 
a  very  exhausted  man." 

On  the  Ski  Beat 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Utah— The 

Salt  Lake  City  Telegram  sent 
Thomas  Mathews,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  to  accompany 
the  rescue  party  to  12,000-foot 
high  Uintah  mountains  to  take 
out  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Dyke,  Jr., 
of  Taft.  Calif.,  after  their  plane 
crashed. 

Mathews  is  an  expert  skier 
and  veteran  of  the  10th  moun¬ 
tain  division  who  went  through 
the  Italian  campaign. 

After  the  couple  had  been 


taken  out,  he  and  Don  Christa: 
sen.  staff  correspondent-phot™ 
rapher  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribto 
interviewed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dy^, 
in  Evanston.  Their  stories  u 
ceived  the  page  one  bannp. 

Expert  Witness 
HAVANA  —  Carlos  Tellez, 
covers  Cuba  for  Internatioai 
News  Service  and  edits  the  Hi 
vana  Post,  has  the  unhappy  g 
per ience  last 
week  of  being 
scooped  on  hi.-i 
own  testimony 
and  barred  from 
the  Patricia 
Schmidt  murder 
trial. 

Tellez  s  per 
feet  command  of 
English  and 
Spanish  were 
the  indirect 
causes  of  his 
plight. 

Some  months 
ago  when  the  court  was  lookicj 
for  a  translator  to  put  the  Is'^ 
John  Lester  Mee's  love  letter; 
and  diary  into  Spanish,  the  joc 
fell  to  Tellez.  He  translatec 
the  letters  and  other  papers  aoc 
knew  more  about  Mee’s  persou. 
life  than  any  other  reporter* 
the  case. 

Then  Tellez  got  a  surprise  sut 
poena  from  the  court  to  apptr 
as  a  defense  witness  and  tel 
about  Mee's  character  as  rt- 
vealed  by  his  letters. 

As  Tellez  took  the  stand  and 
told  the  court  about  what  Mee 
wrote  to  Patricia  Schmidt,  who 
wounded  him  fatally  here  la.<t 
April,  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  phoned  in  the  story 
from  the  courthouse. 

When  Tellez  finally  got  offtho 
stand  Judge  Cristobal  More 
said:  "You  may  leave  the  cour 
room." 

Tellez  pointed  out  he  wascov 
ering  the  trial  for  INS  and  asked 
a  waiver  of  the  ruling  that  wit 
nesses  may  not  hear  testimony  ot 
other  witnesses.  Said  Judge 
More,  who  earlier  ruled  pho 
tographers  persona  non  grata  in 
the  court  room:  "The  court  does 
not  recognize  your  position  as 
a  newsman.  You  may  leave  the 
courtroom."  Tellez  left,  bu: 
doubled  back  through  a  hallway 
and  glued  his  ear  to  a  hole  in 
a  closed  door.  For  visual  cover¬ 
age,  he  used  the  opening  left  by 
a  chipped  door  pane. 

To  top  it  all  off,  other  corre¬ 
spondents  reported  what  Tellez 
said  in  much  detail  than  he  re 
members  having  said  it. 

Tellez  is  hoping  Judge  More 
has  a  poor  memory  for  faces, 
because  when  trial  resumes  Dec 
16  he  plans  to  try  sitting  on  the 
reporters’  bench  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  If  he  is  thwarted 
in  this,  he  has  got  a  second-hi^ 
high  chair  lin^  up  from  which 
he  could  cover  proceedings  from 
a  sitting  position  outside  the 
courtroom. 

■ 

College  Editors  Feted 

Minneapolis,  Minn  —  Four 
hundred  and  fifty  college  publi 
cation  editors  and  business  man 
agers  were  entertained  at  lunch 
eon  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  during  the  Associated 
Collegiate  Press  national  con 
vention  here. 
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BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

SELECTS  NEW  G-E  DRIVE 
IN  PLANT  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 


Faced  with  the  neeu  for  another 
press  to  meet  an  expanding  business, 
the  publishers  of  this  influential 
daily  selected  the  new  G-E  electronic 
press-drive  system  above  all  others 
on  the  basis  of  superior  operating 
features  and  simplified  installation. 

WILL  SAVE 

SPACE  AND  INSTALLATION  TIME 

Because  space  was  at  a  premium 
on  the  press  floor,  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  that  the  new  drives 
required  no  threading  motor,  over¬ 
running  clutch,  or  drive  brake,  and 
therefore,  no  special  foundations — 
the  motors  could  be  press  mounted. 
Installation  will  be  simple.  These 
d-c  motors,  powered  and  controlled 
through  ignitron  tubes  that  convert 
a-c  to  d-c  power,  provide  the  smooth¬ 
running  characteristics  that  all  press¬ 
men  dream  about. 

Acceleration  and  deceleration  are 


wired  cabinets  that  require  only 
cable  and  water-cooling  connections 
to  be  made  at  the  plant.  Press  setups 
are  made  at  selector  switches  in  the 
pressroom,  and  standard  push-button 
control  means  that  no  special  train¬ 
ing  is  required  for  operation. 


into  the  control  room.  And  the  small 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the 
tubes  is  removed  by  a  tap-water 
cooling  system  that  takes  it  down 
the  drain.  Maintenance  is  simple, 
requiring  only  brief  instructions. 

With  this  new  General  Electric 


accomplished  in  practically  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  speed  steps,  and  press 
setups  will  be  especially  flexible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  control  arrange¬ 
ment. 

OPERATION  AND 

MAINTENANCE  SIMPLIFIED 

The  entire  power  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  totally  enclosed  in  factory- 


IGNITRON  RECTIFIERS  .  .  . 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 

For  several  years  ignitron  tubes 
have  been  used  in  other  industries 
throughout  the  country  to  improve 
processing  operations.  Not  until  this 
year  had  a  variable-voltage  drive 
system  been  designed  to  utilize  these 
tubes  for  operating  presses.  There  are 
no  power  resistors  to  release  heat 


electronic  drive  system,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  obtains  the  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  simplified  design  and  engi¬ 
neering  on  a  drive  that  is  easy  to  in¬ 
stall,  easy  to  operate,  easy  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  that  permits  greater  ease 
in  setting  up  press  combinations  than 
ever  before.  For  a  more  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  drive,  write  for 
Bulletin  GEA-4670,  "Now  Elec¬ 
tronics  Drives  Printing  Presses”  or 
contact  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office. 
Apparatus  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
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Journalism  Teachers’ 
Program  Announced 


THE  476  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  and  the  directors 
of  the  34  schools  holding  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  have  re¬ 
ceived  invitations  to  the  31st 
convention  of  the  AATJ  and  the 
27th  convention  of  the  AASDJ 
at  the  Hotel  Warwick,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dec.  29,  30,  and  31. 

Presidents  Marcus  M.  Wilker- 
son,  Louisiana  State  University, 
of  the  AATJ,  and  Robert  W.  Des¬ 
mond,  University  of  California, 
of  the  AASDJ,  have  arranged 
programs  in  which  leading  edu¬ 
cators  and  newspapermen  will 
take  part. 

The  theme  of  the  AATJ  con¬ 
vention  has  been  set  as  “The 
Postwar  Challenge  to  Freedom 
of  the  Press.”  Speaking  on  this 
subject  will  be  Ernest  K.  Lind- 
ley,  Newsweek  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  chancellor.  University 
of  Chicago. 

A  series  of  round  tables  on 
reporting,  editing,  circulation, 
advertising,  typography,  photog¬ 
raphy,  public  opinion  and  com¬ 
munications,  college  newspapers 
as  laboratories,  direct  mail,  pro¬ 
motion,  radio,  and  publicity  will 
be  conducted  Monday,  December 
29  th. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
will  be  host  at  the  Monday  din¬ 
ner  after  which  Ben  Hibbs,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  answer  questions. 

AATJ  officers  will  be  elected 
Tuesday.  Candidates  for  presi¬ 
dent  are  Charles  E.  Bounds, 
University  of  Alabama,  and  Lau¬ 
rence  E.  Campbell,  University 
of  Oregon.  Vicepresidential 
candidates  are  Henry  E.  Bird- 
isong.  Temple  University,  and 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  University 
of  Nevada.  Elmer  F.  Beth 
University  of  Kansas,  is  unop¬ 
posed  for  secretary-treasurer. 

James  B.  Reston,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  speak  on  “The  Wash- 
ing^n  News  Scene”  at  the  joint 
AATJ-AASDJ  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  which  Temple  University  will 
be  host. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  will 
be  host  to  the  Monday  luncheon 
at  which  Richard  A.  Thorn- 
b^urgh,  J.  E.  Malloy,  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  and  Merrill  Panitt,  of 
the  Inquirer  staff,  will  speak. 

The  AASDJ  program  will 
open  at  2  p.m.  Tuesday.  A  panel 
on  “Making  the  Newspaper  and 
Making  It  Right"  will  hear  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones,  executive  editor, 
Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press;  Marquis  Childs,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  and  Floyd 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  will 
be  host  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  Homemakers’  Center  Tues¬ 
day  evening. 

After  a  9  a.m.  business  ses¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday  a  panel  on 
“The  Press  and  the  World  To¬ 
day”  will  feature  J.  C.  Oestreich- 
er,  director  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  for  International  News  Serv¬ 


ice;  Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
foreign  editor.  United  Press 
Association;  Reiman  Morin,  di¬ 
rector  of  Washington  bureau.  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  Fred  E. 
Mainholtz,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations,  New  York  Times. 

Wednesday  s  luncheon  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

A  forum  on  “Education  for 
Journalism”  on  which  A.  J. 
Liebling,  New  Yorker  columnist; 
Dwight  Marvin,  editor  the  Troy 
( N.  Y. )  Record,  and  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Accrediting  Committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  will  speak  will 
start  at  2  p.m. 

Reports  of  committees  and 
councils  will  complete  the 
agenda  of  the  convention. 

Journalism  Groups' 

Merger  Discussed 

PROPOSALS  for  consolidation 

of  the  several  associations  in 
the  field  of  journalism  education 
are  being  discussed.  It  had 
been  planned  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  meetings  of  AASDJ 
and  AATJ  in  Philadelphia. 

However,  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
AASDJ,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
and  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  states  “there  has  been  no 
possibility  for  getting  any  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  any  plan  for 
union  for  presentation  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting.” 

Details  for  Union 

In  a  memorandum  issued  re¬ 
cently,  Dean  Mott  discussed  the 
proposals  that  have  been  made 
and  pointed  out  the  desirability 
of  a  single  association  in  the 
field.  Discussion  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  now  centered  around  the 
following  suggestions.  Dean 
Mott  reveals : 

1.  Dissolution  of  AASDJ. 
Founded  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  standards  in  education  for 
journalism  that  function  has 
been  yielded  to  the  ACEJ,  a 
joint  council  with  practicing 
newspapermen.  Another  means 
should  be  found  for  collecting 
institutional  contributions  for 
continuation  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly,  publication  of  AASDJ 
for  20  years. 

2.  The  ASJSA  should  also  be 
abandoned.  “Founded  largely 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  accreditation  work  of  the 
AASDJ,  it  is  believed  that  the 
current  accreditation  program 
will  eventually  furnish  a  strong 
basis  of  fair  and  acceptable  list 
of  accredited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments.  Some  schools  have  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Administrators’ 
Association  and  have  not  applied 
for  accreditation,  but  others 
have.  As  the  current  program 
progresses,  it  should  seem  more 
evident  that  what  once  seemed 
to  be  an  acute  need  for  the  Ad¬ 


ministrators'  Association  has  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

3.  "The  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
should  be  made  the  nucleus 
for  the  new  general  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  oldest  and  in 
many  ways  the  strongest  of  our 
associations.”  Subsidiary  or  re¬ 
gional  associations  might  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  spring  or  summer 
meetings.  Fees  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  provide  for  the  fi¬ 
nancial  needs  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly,  or  arrangement  made 
for  institutional  fees  from  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  depart 
ments.  Since  the  list  of  schools 
accredited  in  at  least  one  se¬ 
quence  will  doubtess  eventually 
exceed  40  it  might  be  possible 
actually  to  decrease  the  fee  now 
charged  against  AASDJ  mem¬ 
bers. 

■ 

State  Adopts 
Bulletin's  Guide 
For  Veterans 

Philadelphia  —  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustry  has  adopted  the  Evening 
Bulletin’s  new  book.  “Military 
Classification  in  Terms  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Occupations,”  as  a  guide  in 
obtaining  jobs  for  returned  war 
veterans.  The  volume  is  being 
used  by  offices  of  the  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Rehabilitation. 

William  H.  Chesnut,  State 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
try,  described  the  book  as  an 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  cre¬ 
ating  job  opportunities  for  vet¬ 
erans. 

Ads  Cue  Placement 

Queries  have  poured  in  on 
Bulletin  management  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  since  the 
book  came  out  little  more  than 
a  month  ago. 

Newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  regard  the  proce¬ 
dure  laid  down  in  the  Bulletin’s 
book  the  admirable  plan  in  get¬ 
ting  the  right  man  into  the  right 
job.  Numerous  U.S.  newspapers 
already  are  using  the  guide  as 
a  means  to  advise  both  veterans 
and  employers.  Ads  that  tell  in 
detail  of  a  military  man’s  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  while  with 
the  armed  services  provide  im¬ 
mediately  the  cues  for  placing 
an  applicant  in  a  particular  job 
for  which  he  is  qualified. 

Containing  639  pages,  which 
carry  120,000  listings,  the  vol¬ 
ume  grew  out  of  the  Bulletin’s 
Veterans  Service  Bureau,  first 
organized  in  1945.  It  is  divided 
into  two  main  sections:  a  civil¬ 
ian  occupational  section  listing 
all  corresponding  military  classi¬ 
fications,  and  a  military  classi¬ 
fication  section  listing  the  civil¬ 
ian  occupations  which  each  mili¬ 
tary  rating  has  trained  a  vet¬ 
eran  to  perform. 

Applications  for  employment 
have  shown  an  increase  since 
their  company  began  advertising 
job  openings  in  terms  of  the 
book,  said  E.  Stirling,  employ¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  Budd 
Company.  He  held  that  if  help 
wanted  ads  are  phrased  in  terms 
of  the  Bulletin's  book,  all  em¬ 
ployers  will  find  it  of  benefit. 

PHTTOn  X.  DII 


Rosemond  Goes 
To  Newark; 
Perrin  Named 

James  P.  Rosemond,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y) 
Herald  Journal  and  Sunday  Her 


ald-American,  has  been  moved  to 
a  similar  position  on  another  i 
1.  Newhouse  newspaper,  the 
Newark  (N.  J. )  Star-Ledger. 

Dwight  S.  Perrin,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  managing  edi 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  ( E  &  P,  Nov.  29,  page 
56),  succeeds  Rosemond  as  ex 
ecutive  editor  in  Syracuse. 

Rosemond's  shift  to  Newark 
"means  we  are  slowly  stepping 
up  our  operation  in  Newark  and 
strengthening  our  personnel," 
the  Star-Ledger’s  editor,  Philip 
Hochstein.  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Eugene  Farrell  con¬ 
tinues  as  managing  editor  in 
Newark  in  charge  of  all  daily 
editions  and  personnel,  he  said. 

When  Rosemond  takes  over  his 
new  duties  about  Jan.  5  he  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  Star- 
Ledger  and  serve  as  general  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor.  Executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  newspa 
pers  since  March,  1945.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  Knight 
newspapers  in  Akron,  O.,  23 
years.  He  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Beacon-Journal  in 
1934. 

He  was  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio 
when  he  made  the  move  to  Syra 
cuse.  Now  he  is  retiring  as 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Press  editors  and  as 
member  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
■ 

Southam  Estate 

Ottawa,  Ont. — An  estate  of 
$1,587,562  was  left  by  the  late 
Wilson  Mills  Southam,  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  publisher,  it 
was  disclosed  in  Surrogate 
Court  here. 

Drivers'  Party 
Is  Civic  Event 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — For  12  years 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  hM 
made  the  presentation  of  awards 
to  its  drivers  a  civic  event. 

And  for  the  12th  consecutive 
time,  the  drivers  of  Delmar  De¬ 
livery  Co,,  which  handles  the 
Star-Times,  were  cited  this  year 
for  their  non-fatal  accident  rec¬ 
ord.  The  42  drivers  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  Christmas  party.  Each 
received  a  cash  award.  Elzey 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Times,  expressed  his  personal 
congratulations  to  the  men. 


Prompt  and  courteous  ticket  service 


Delicious,  complimentary  meals 


The  World  s  finest  flee» 


En  Route 


Baggage  and  cargo  handled  with  rare 


Better  Service,  more  of  it 


.  Christmas  gift  for  America . . . 

r  better  service,  more  of  it,  at  econom-  ^ 
ical  cost!  That  is  what  the  Scheduled  Air¬ 
lines  of  the  United  States  are  hanging  on 
the  nation’s  Yule  tree  ...  for  everyone’s  use  and 
benefit  today  and  in  the  months  to  come.  The 
Airlines  have  more  than  doubled  their  early  post¬ 
war  seating  and  freight  capacity —  an  all-time  high  in 
number  of  planes,  number  of  seats,  number  of 
daily  flights.  There  is  new  operating  efficiency, 
new  comfort  and  convenience,  new  streamlined 
methods  of  serving  you  on  the  ground.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  where  you’re 

\  going — first-time  passenger  or  old-timer  / 

— more  than  ever  ...  it  pays  to  fly!  / 


Jkir  freight  rates  are  now  so  low 
that  hundreds  of  new  comtiiodities 
now  go  by  air  at  a  saving.  Air 
mail  is  only  Passenger  fares 
can  save  you  money  too!  So 
travel,  ship  and  mail ...  by 
air!  Call  the  nearest  Sched¬ 
uled  Airline  officeor  your  travel 
agent  for  reservations.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  sponsored  by  the 
nation's  scheduled  Airlines  and 
leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


Air  Transportation  Strengthens  America 
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Bodoiii,  Chelt,  Caslon,  et  al  .  .  . 

Allen  Bequeaths  Guide 
For  Makeup  Stylists 

By  Jerry  Walker 


WHAT  the  average  editor 

doe^jn't  know  about  type  de¬ 
signs  and  its  application  to 
newspaper  makeup  would  fill  a 
book.  That  has  been  said  too 
often  in  editorial  rooms. 

The  fact  that  John  E.  Allen 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  knew  enough  about  serifs, 
jim  dashes,  swashes.  Oxford 
rules,  mutton  quads,  turtles  and 
tombstones  to  write  a  book. 
“Newspaper  Designing”  ( Harper 
&  Brothers),  may  be  heartening 
to  the  advocates  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  dress. 

While  the  big  Linotype  fac¬ 
tory  was  shut  down  for  several 
months  by  a  strike.  Allen  had 
time  to  review  his  vast  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  subject  of 
newspaper  makeup  and  put  the 
best  of  it  in  book  form.  He  died 
a  few  months  ago,  just  after  he 
had  okayed  the  final  proofs. 

“Newspaper  Designing.”  com 
pleting  Allen's  trilogy  on  make 
up  and  typography,  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  20-year 
crusade  for  the  flush-left,  upper- 
and  lower-case  headline.  On 
every  appropriate  occasion 
through  the  book,  the  late  edi¬ 
tor  of  Linotype  News  stands 
upon  the  soapbox  and  repeats 
his  sales  talk  for  flush-left.  For 
that  was  his  most  persistent 
project,  since  1929,  in  Linotype 
News,  which  he  made  a  tyi>o- 
graphic  laboratory. 

Still  the  4-Letter  Words 

Flush-left  has  spread  like 
wildfire,  fanned  by  the  wartime 
shortage  of  manimwer  on  copy 
desks,  and  few  die-hards  of  the 
old  school  of  all-caps,  steps  and 
banks  will  take  the  rostrum  in 
their  defense,  although  they 
still  win  Ayer  trophies. 

Whereas  Allen  condemns 
“those  old-style  heads,  with 
their  exact  and  limiting  unit 
counts”  as  affected  and  unnatu¬ 
ral.  and  even  absurd,  one  needs 
only  to  pick  up  an  armful  of 
papers  at  Hotaling's  on  Times 
Square  and  study  their  front 
pages  to  discern  either  amateur¬ 
ish  or  careless  composition  of 
flush-left  heads  both  in  word- 
age  and  shape. 

Surely,”  says  Allen,  “those 
old  style  heads  were  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  use  of  words 
that  often  meant  more  to  the 
man  at  the  copy  desk  than  to 
the  man  on  the  street.” 

But  flush  left  hasn't  done  away 
with  “plan"  or  “fete.”  "seen”  or 
“raps, "  or  any  other  little  words 
so  dear  to  the  rim  of  the  copy 
desk,  mainlv  because  beautiful 
but  fat  Bodoni  allows  a  count 
of  only  9  or  10  when  the  “New 
Look"  calls  for  top  heads  of  42- 
point  or  larger. 

By  way  of  reply  to  this  antici¬ 
pated  comment.  Allen  states: 
“Good  flush-left  heads  are  as 
carefully  planned  as  were  the 
old-style  heads  they  are  replac¬ 
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ing."  He  offers  several  exam¬ 
ples.  showing  chiefly  sloppiness 
in  appearance  due  to  failure  to 
fill  out  space  fairly  evenly. 
However,  one  of  the  principal 
faults  of  flush-lefting  which  par¬ 
ticular  slot  men  rave  about  lies 
in  the  virtue  which  Allen  shouts 
about:  the  ease  with  which 
heads  can  be  written.  Some 
copy  readers  take  advantage  of 
this,  when  they  can,  and  scrib¬ 
ble  off  an  inane  head — a  label 
— rather  than  put  a  little  dash 
of  fact  or  color  into  it. 

On  the  whole.  Allen  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  flush-lefting 
and  upper  and  lower  case  in 
heads.  The  advantages  of  that 
style  will  accrue  if  enough  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  copy  readers, 
managing  editors  and  others 
read  “Newspaper  Designing” 
from  cover  to  cover  and  keep 
it  handy  as  a  reference  book. 

Hardly  a  One-Man  Job 

Here  and  there  a  cry  of  pro¬ 
test  may  go  up  from  a  city  room 
against  Allen's  remark  that  type 
selection  is  largely  a  one-man 
responsibility.  Too  many  MEs 
and  news  editors  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  thrill  that  comes  when 
a  composing  room  foreman 
hands  them  a  big  card  and  says, 
“Here’s  your  new  head  style 
sheet.”  It  was  the  brainchild  of 
a  type  salesman,  the  business 
manager  and  maybe  a  printer. 

“Newspaper  Designing”  is  the 
best  argument  that  has  been 
made  yet  that  editors  and  adver¬ 
tising  directors,  too,  should  have 
a  word  about  redesigning  the 
paper.  They  now  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  textbook  with  which  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  chore. 

With  interesting  illustrations 
out  of  the  old  files,  Allen  traces 
the  history  of  newspaper  make¬ 
up  from  those  days  when  papers 
were  the  product  of  one  man,  a 
scholarly  craftsman  who  was 
proud  to  be  known  as  a  printer, 
or  by  one  man  and  his  “devil.” 
A  chapter  on  news  head  faces 
explains  the  problems  that  type 
designers  have  considered  in 
helping  publishers  to  get  away 
from  “stud-horse  gothics”  and 
grab-bag  assortments. 

The  example  of  the  New  York 
Sun  headline  of  March  13,  1888, 
telling  about  the  big  blizzard 
in  12  decks  and  bar  lines,  and 
as  many  different  typefaces, 
will  make  any  copy  reader  an 
ardent  devotee  of  simple  flush- 
left  ...  no  decks,  no  banks.  If 
he  needs  a  little  jogging,  let 
him  study  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  IS-section  head  of  Oct.  11, 
1871 — all  under  one  word,  FIRE! 

Samples  lor  News  Heads 

Twelve  pages  of  Linotype 
typefaces  most  suitable  for  news 
heads  give  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  a  speaking  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Bodoni,  Chel¬ 


tenham.  and  Caslon,  and  will 
make  him  more  curious  as  to 
what's  in  those  type  cabinets 
in  the  back  of  the  composing 
room.  He  will  see  that  Century 
is  in  the  modern  category:  Erbar 
and  Spartan  are  in  the  sans 
serif  class,  and  the  Memphis 
family  is  square  serif. 

From  six  fonts  of  type  Allen 
shows  how  25  different  single- 
and  double-column  heads  can  be 
fashioned. 

“Any  experienced  designer  of 
modern  newspapers. "  Allen  says, 
knows  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  modern  make 
up  principles.  He  knows  that 
the  chief  fundamental  is  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  he  builds  on  that.” 

Offering  numerous  ideas  in 
Page  One  makeup  for  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Newspaper,  Allen  decries 
the  tendency  of  some  layout  de 
signers  to  do  too  many  tricks 
with  type  and  deplores  studied 
symmetry. 

“Any  experienced  makeup 
editor,”  he  holds,  “realizes  that 
any  arcs,  angles,  gridirons, 
brackets,  or  other  ‘geometric’ 
effects  he  gets  on  a  news  page 
are  the  result  of  his  having 
given  each  story  and  its  head 
the  typographic  treatment  and 
position  it  seemed  to  deserve — 
not  the  other  way  round.” 

For  Dynamic  Makeup 

He  asks.  “Why  should  such  a 
cramping,  inhibiting  and  un¬ 
natural  thing  as  studied  sym¬ 
metry  be  striven  for  on  a  news 
page  when  a  page  can  be  such 
a  dynamic,  fluently  alive  thing 
when  it  seems  natural  and 
spontaneous?” 

Virtually  all  of  the  “labora¬ 
tory’  pages  follow  the  lines  of 
the  conventional  eight  -  column 
display,  except,  of  course,  that 
heads  are  flush-leH.  Allen  might 
have  provided  some  pages  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  “dynamic”  make¬ 
up  he  advocates,  for  Basil 
‘Stuffy’  Walters  is  a  master  of 
the  socalled  modern  technique. 
There  is  no  pattern  in  his  make¬ 
up,  but  there  are  general  rules 
of  procedure. 

Where  Allen’s  book  falls  short 
by  not  discussing  makeup  of 
inside  news  pages — other  than 
layout  of  display  ads — and  by 
neglecting  to  give  some  point¬ 
ers  on  the  various  devices  for 
avoiding  hodge-podge,  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  modern 
makeup  style  could  profit  from 
perusal  of  the  Chicago  News. 

Because  the  “dynamic”  style 
requires  more  than  passing 
knowledge  of  effects  to  be 
achieved  with  type — particular¬ 
ly  the  use  of  roman  and  italics 
in  heads  of  the  same  family — 
more  and  more  newspapers  are 
turning  the  makeup  job  over  to 
a  specialist  who  dummies  each 
page.  The  practice  of  letting 
makeup  men  in  the  composing 
room  “fill  out”  the  advertising 
pages  is  becoming  less  common. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  dummying 
method  cuts  down  on  overset 
and  provides  the  most  effective 
copy  control. 

Allen  suggests  numerous  ways 
in  which  special  department 
pages  can  be  made  attractive, 
but  he  has  little  respect  for 
comic  strips,  because  little  can 


UNTIL  2004  A.D. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  L 
Murphy,  left,  helps  President  Eu¬ 
gene  Thomas  seal  up  the  corner¬ 
stone  oi  the  Annex  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  oi  New  York,  contain¬ 
ing  a  flask  lull  oi  business  lead¬ 
ers'  prophecies  as  to  what  the 
world  may  be  like  in  2004,  when 
the  club  will  be  100  years  old. 

Murphy  is  an  ex-president. 


be  done  to  arrange  them  in  ar 
tistic  page  composition. 

In  other  chapters.  "Newspaper 
Designing”  skims  over  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  printing  methods, 
the  outlook  for  facsimile  news 
papers,  tighter  editing  of  news 
and  gains  to  be  made  by  setting 
classified  ads  in  nine  columns. 
For  the  most  part,  Allen  mere^ 
records  what  experts  in  these 
fields  have  said.  His  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion  is  a 
forecast  of  a  standard  format  of 
six  wide  columns,  larger  type 
sizes  and  more  white  space. 

The  Newspaper  of  Tomorrow 
visioned  by  Allen  will  present 
news  by  departments  or  sec 
tions;  and  its  front  page  will  af 
ford  the  reader  a  quick  preview 
of  the  most  important  stories 
and  departments  in  the  issue— 
“not  a  mere  prosaic  index,  but 
dramatized  summations.” 

All  the  good  that  John  Allen 
did  for  newspaper  printing  in 
his  25  years  at  the  Linotype  Co. 
lives  after  him  in  “Newspaper 
Designing.”  It  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who  would  res 
cue  newspaper  readers  from  the 
abominations  of  type  Babel, 
headline  railroads  across  the 
top  of  the  page,  and  helter-skel¬ 
ter  display  of  news.  But  it  won't 
solve  the  problem  that  confront¬ 
ed  the  news  editor  of  a  paper 
which  made  it  a  “must”  to  play 
a  holy  picture  on  Page  One  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  editions.  Thus 
that  paper  appeared  one  Dec.  24 
with  a  four-column  cut  of  the 
Christ  Child  in  the  Mlanger  and 
above  it.  in  paving-block  type, 
was  the  streamer,  body  of  alder¬ 
man’s  WIFE  found  under  PORCH. 
■ 

Intertype  Earnings 

For  nine  months  ending  Se^ 
30.  Intertype  Corp.  has  reported 
net  earnings  of  $574,582,  com¬ 
pared  with  $223,120  for  the  same 
period  of  1946.  Net  earninp 
for  the  third  quarter  were  $191.- 
654,  compared  with  $55,736  in 


1946. 


Saluting  the  Freedom  Train 

and  Freedom  —  the  life-blood  of  Competitive  Enterprise 


editor 


There  is  only  one  freedom: 

FREEDOM  of  CHOICE! 


Freedom  of  choiee  is  our  j^reat  American  heritage,  symbolized  by  the  Freedom  Train  bear¬ 
ing  the  precious  documents  which  for  a  century  and  a  half  have  proclaimed  and  protected  it. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  “The  American  Way.” 

Freedom  of  choice  for  all  individuals  has  made  the  United  States  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth,  given  its  people  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  all  history,  provided  opportunity 
for  the  humblest  to  exercise  their  talents  and  industry. 

★  ★  ★ 

Freedom  of  choice  means: 

Freedom  to  choose  our  own  way  to  worship  God; 

Freedom  to  choose  those  who  govern  us  and  to  choose  to  praise  or 
criticize  their  actions; 

Freedom  to  speak  our  minds  as  we  choose; 

Freedom  to  choose  our  occupations  and  professions ; 

Freedom  to  choose  where  we  want  to  work  and  where  we  want  to  live; 

Freedom  to  choose  the  goods  we  buy,  the  kinds  of  food  we  eat,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  we  wear,  the  hooks  we  read,  the  motion  pictures  we  see. 

It  it  -k 

Freedom  of  choice,  unrestricted  except  when  it  denies  equal  freedom  of  choice  to  others,  is 
the  sire  of  .American  initiative  and  competitive  enterprise. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  creator  and  arch-stone  of  the  American  free  market  place  of 
spirited  rivalry  and  competition. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  very  essence  of  .American  progress,  having  made  us  in  war  the 
Arsenal  of  Democracy,  and  in  peace  the  hope  and  salvation  of  an  impoverished  and 
dispirited  world. 

★  ★  ★ 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  antithesis  of  collectivist  ideologies,  totalitarian  regimes,  govern¬ 
mental  regimentation,  planned  economy,  cartels  and  monopolies. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  indivisible.  When  a  part  is  taken  away,  that  which  remains  is  no 
longer  freedom.  Once  economic  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  market  place — is  lost,  political 
freedom,  religious  freedom,  freedom  of  press  and  speech,  all  will  fall. 

Americans  appropriately  will  find  the  Freedom  Train  a  rallying  point  for  a  rededication  of 
our  lives  to  preservation  of  mankind’s  most  precious  possession — freedom  of  choice. 
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rrvfE  VOGUE  AND  lASKEIVILLE  FAMILIES 


1.  S 
Matter 


Display 


Model  G  Intertypes  ore 
available  in  12  combinations 


Magazines 
Main  Side 


We  get  trieje  service 
from  our  Model  G  Intertypes" 
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1 

1 

- 
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1 
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G4-2s.m. 

3 
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2 
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3 

2 

2 
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G4-4s.ni. 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

Wri+e  for 
Model  G  Booklet 


BROOKLYN  2.  NEW  YORK 


OTHER  INTERTYPE  MODELS 


Model  C...a  single-distributor 
m.uhine  designed  for  straight- 
mattei  speed.  Fewer  parts  and 
simplified  construction  give  you 
continuous  trouble-free  service 
year  after  year.  .-Xvailable  in  one 
to  four-magazine  models,  with 
or  w  ithout  side  magazines. 


Model  F  Mixer... provides  mat¬ 
rices  from  eight  different  maga¬ 
zines,  each  of  which  can  carry 
two-letter  mats.  .Xll  arc  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  operator  from  his  seat 
at  the  keyboard.  Intertype's  fin¬ 
ger-flip  shift  lever  makes  mixing 
from  adjacent  magazines  easy. 


On  this  newspaper  we  need  three  kinds  of  com¬ 
position.  VVe  get  all  three  from  our  Model  G 
Intertypes.  The  Model  G  knocks  out  straight 
matter  with  the  speed  and  simplicity  of 
a  single-distributor  machine. 
“Actually,  however,  the  Model  G  is  a 
mixer  providing  continuous  distribution 
which  means  swinging  back  and  forth 
betv\  een  heads,  text  and  display  without 
waiting  for  the  matrices  to  distribute. 

Big  display  matter  is  grist  for  the  mill,  too.  The 
main  magazines  are  90-channel  for  faces  up  to 
normal-width  18  point  and  72-channel  for  faces 
up  to  normal-width  30  point.  With  34-channel 
side  magazines  available  for  still  larger  sizes, 
and  con\  enient  mixing  between  text  and 
display,  just  about  any  kind  of 

S  composition  can  be  handled. 

“We  get  all  three  with  Model  G.” 
Look  to  Progressive  Infertype 


Equipment  Review  Section 


t-Year-Old  Daily 
At  White  Plains 
In  Its  Own  Plant 

White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  began  publication  in 
its  own  printing  plant  recently, 
after  printing  for  more  than 
eight  years  in  the  plant  of  the 
Sew  Rochelle  Standard  Star. 

The  new  plant  is  housed  in  a 
two-story  and  basement  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  six-story  office  build¬ 
ing  which  the  newspaper  bought 
last  year.  The  addition  and  its 
equipment  cost  approximately 
$750,000.  The  original  building 
was  purchased  at  $630,000.  The 
whole  structure  is  233  feet  long 
and  70  feet  wide. 

With  the  opening  of  its  new 
shop,  the  Reporter  Dispatch,  one 
of  eight  dailies  published  by 
Westchester  County  Publishers. 
Inc.,  also  switched  to  new  type 
dress.  It  substituted  in  its  body 
type  an  8-point  Regal  on  an  8V^- 
point  base  for  the  TV^-on-SV’^ 
Ionic  which  it  has  used.  All-cap 
Gothic  heads  used  in  the  past 
have  been  replaced  by  upper- 
and-lcwer  case  news  heads  in 
Bodoni.  with  woman’s  page 
heads  set  in  Vogue. 

The  new  plant  has  a  Scott 
four-unit  press  with  a  capacity 
of  64  pages,  and  expansion  room 
is  provided  for  three  more  units. 
The  twin  folder  has  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyer  to  the  mail 
room,  and  the  expansion  plan 
also  allows  for  another  folder 
Ray  Frederickson,  nephew  of 
Charles  Frederickson,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  for  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers 
papers,  is  pressroom  foreman. 
Another  uncle,  John  Frederick¬ 
son,  who  is  with  the  Scott  manu¬ 
facturers.  directed  installation. 

Adjoining  the  press  room  is 
storage  space  for  eight  carloads 
of  new'spririt.  and  an  ink  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  10,000  pound  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Already  installed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  are  seven  Lino¬ 
types  and  eight  Intertypes  as 
well  as  one  Ludlow — another 
will  be  installed  soon — and  one 
Elrod  machine.  Ray  Campana 
IS  composing  room  foreman. 

The  addition  includes  a  mail 
room  with  four  chutes  to  four 
loading  docks  and  a  circulation 
department,  currently  housed  in 
a  store-fronted  office  but  so  con¬ 
structed  that,  if  necessary,  an 
additional  loading  dock  can  be 
made  from  that  section  of  the 
building. 

The  Reporter  Dispatch  was 
launched  on  March  1,  1939,  as 
the  Evening  Dispatch.  Two  years 
later,  the  White  Plains  Daily 
nepwter  was  acquired  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch  was  begun.  Circulation 
hw  risen  from  4,962  in  1939  to 
17.654. 

Benjamin  H.  Carroll  has  been 
editor  and  general  manager 


since  the  first  edition  of  the  Eve¬ 
nt^  Dispatch. 

Trie  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  moved  last  March 
from  the  old  Reporter  Building 
to  the  new  building  where  the 
classified  department  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  first  floor,  the  dis¬ 
play  department  on  the  second 
and  the  editorial  department  on 
the  fourth  floor.  The  County 
News  Bureau,  correlating  unit 
for  the  eight  dailies  owned  by 
Westchester  County  Publishers. 
Inc.,  is  on  the  fifth  floor. 

Also  soon  to  be  housed  on  the 
fifth  floor  is  Station  WFAS, 
owned  by  Westchester  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp. 

Breen  Is  Appointed 
To  MS  Post  in  Duluth 

John  A.  Breen,  a  veteran  Du 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  and 
Herald  employe,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Breen,  an  employe  of  the 
newspapers  for  27  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father  s  example.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Breen,  was  head 
machinist  with  the  St.  Paul  Dis 
patch  before  taking  a  similar 
post  at  Duluth. 


For  Missourians 

Missouri  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  has  been  organ- 
ixed  with  B.  A.  Troutman,  Hanni¬ 
bal  Courier-Post,  as  president. 
Semi-annual  meetings  are  plan¬ 
ned. 

Other  officers  are:  Paul  S.  Ginn, 
Sedalia  Democrat  &  Capital,  vice- 
president,  and  O.  K.  Hammitt, 
Moberly  Monitor-Index,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 

Malheney  Relires; 
Hetherington  Named 

Roy  K.  Matheney,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette,  has  retired 
after  51  years  continuous  work 
on  newspapers,  40  of  them  with 
the  News  Corporation. 

Norman  Hetherington,  who 
has  been  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent,  succeeds  him. 

Matheney  has  been  superin 
tendent  for  the  last  14  years 
Hetherington  took  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  this  shop  starting  in 
1918.  He  was  night  foreman  for 
a  time  before  becoming  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent. 

Gou  (o.  Develops 
New  Flal  Rouler 

A  new  flat  router,  built  to 
handle  a  wide  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  .specifically  designed  to 
do  delicate  work  with  ease  and 
speed,  has  been  announced  by 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.. 
Chicago. 

The  new  68-F  is  a  pedestal 
type  machine  with  a  high  speed 
vertical  universal  motor  which 
operates  on  110  volt,  single 
phase  AC  or  DC  power  and  is 
rated  at  18.000  r.p.m  The  chuck 
holding  the  router  bit  is  at¬ 
tached  directly  to  the  armature. 
All  belts  and  pulleys  have  been 
eliminated. 

Rags  lo  Rkhes 

Instead  of  paying  15  to  25 
cents  a  pound  for  press-wiping 
rags.  Oregon  Publisher,  official 
publication  of  the  Oregon  New.s- 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
recommends  sending  the  rags  to 
the  laundry  (about  5c  a  pound). 


Indianapolis 
Pressman  Invents 
New  Inking  Device 

A  fountain  inking  system 
that  may  aid  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  has  been  invented  by  Roy 
Knapp  of  Indianapolis.  He  has 
applied  for  patent. 

Knapp,  who  has  been  a  press¬ 
man  for  the  Indianapolis  Star 
36  years,  is  the  inventor. 

The  new  system  is  intended  to 
provide  a  better  flow  of  ink  and 
to  be  cleaner  in  operation,  faster 
in  application  and  more  positive 
at  various  press  speeds.  Knapp 
said  the  equipment  may  be  us^ 
on  any  type  of  press  in  job, 
magazine,  and  newspaper  plants. 

It  is  designed  to  provide  a 
simple  multiple  feed  to  an  ink 
roll  and  regulate  the  feed  effi¬ 
ciently.  It  provides  a  single 
pressure  source  of  ink  supply  to 
the  feed,  using  a  rotable  pres¬ 
sure  pump  having  an  automatic- 
pressure  relief  bypass  upstream 
of  a  master  feed  control.  A 
third  object  is  to  effect  roll  ro¬ 
tation  for  ink  transfer  by  the 
same  power  that  gives  pump 
operation. 

The  device  has  independent 
feed  supplies  to  compartments 
and  individual  cleanouts,  and  a 
distributor  head  for  uniform 
supply  of  ink  to  the  transfer 
roll  from  the  compartments. 

Hutton  Supervises 
New  Engraving  Plant 

Joseph  H.  Hutton,  formerly^ 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Record  engraving 
department,  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  Herald,  Inc.  photo-en- 
graving  division 

The  Norristown  Herald,  Inc. 
is  publisher  of  the  Norristown 
(  Pa. )  Times  Herald. 

Hutton  has  just  completed 
overseeing  the  construction  of 
a  nev/  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment.  The  layout  was  designed 
by  him  and  it  is  equipped  tu 
handle  all  types  of  fine  commer¬ 
cial  engravings. 


As  Ordered 

When  George  Flora,  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman  at  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  got  a 
"must-rush"  from  the  makeup 
editor,  he  said  to  a  new  operator 
approaching  the  dump  with  a 
handful  of  type,  "Here,  drop 
whatever  you're  doing  and  get 
busy  on  this."  The  operator  fol¬ 
lowed  his  instructions  literally, 
and  dropped  the  entire  "take"  on 
the  composing  room  floor. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Specialized  Education  in  Graphic  Arts 
Advised  for  Newspaper  Executives 

By  Prof.  Bnico  Butftes 

H«ad  of  tko  Doporfmont  of  Printing, 

Cornngio  Inttitntn  of  Tncknology 


(Part  of  an  addrast  delivered  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Buttles  is  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  reportorial 
staff.  During  the  war  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  Military  Attache  at  the 
U.  S.  Embassy  in  Moscow.) 
n 

OF  WHAT  does  professional 
training  in  the  graphic  arts 
consist?  Here,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.  I  must  cite  our  program 
at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  which  is  built  upon 
many  years  of  leadership  in  this 
particular  field. 

Our  purpose  is  to  provide  a 
solid  core  of  practical  skills  and 
understanding  in  the  craft,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  as  much  hard 
knowledge  of  management  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  as  a  man 
can  absorb  in  the  two  to  four 
years  he  spends  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Printing. 

A  man  completing  our  course 
is  able  to  get  out  the  paper  him¬ 
self  in  an  emergency.  He  won’t 
be  able  to  receive  a  degree  un 
til.  for  example,  he  can  operate 
and  make  simple  repairs  on 
Linotype,  Monotype  and  Lud¬ 
low  equipment.  The  chance.s 
are  ht  will  never  need  to  prac¬ 
tice  those  skills,  but  his  knowl¬ 
edge  will  prove  invaluable  later 
on  in  the  thousands  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  production  decisions  he 
must  make  in  an  executive  po¬ 
sition.  Further,  he  will  be  suf 
ficiently  well-grounded  in  typog¬ 
raphy  to  redesign  the  front 
page,  and  improve  the  quality 
of  advertising,  and  he  will  know 
something  about  the  labor  rela¬ 
tions  necessary  to  effective  co¬ 
operation  with  personnel  in  ac¬ 
complishing  such  aims. 

N0wtpap«rs  'Remits' 

The.se  are  just  a  few  of  the 
qualincations  a  properly  trained 
man  in  our  field  will  possess 
when  he  leaves  the  printing 
classroom,  and  shops  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  plant  or  office.  Of 
course  he  will  also  be  well 
schooled  in  the  specialized  ac¬ 
counting  pertaining  to  printing 
operations,  in  economics,  prob¬ 
lems  of  governmental  regula 
tion.  and  to  some  extent  in  com 
mercial  practices  and  law. 

A  man  of  this  quality  is  in  a 
position  to  bless  almost  any 
shop  he  joins  with  practical 
help  in  increasing  both  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  quality  of  the  oper¬ 
ation. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  American 
newspapers  have  been  remiss  in 
failing  to  insure  such  specialized 
professional  instruction  for  their 
management  people.  There  are 
journalism  schools  in  fairly 
large  numbers  scattered  all  over 


the  United  States,  turning  out 
editorial  workers  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  But  except  for  courses 
in  advertising,  it  is  difficult  to 
receive  a  type  of  training  deal¬ 
ing  specifically  with  what  the 
executive  should  know  about 
the  print  shop.  Pittsburgh,  San 
Jose,  California,  and  a  few  other 
places  alone  have  adequate 
courses. 

The  surprising  thing  about 
this  situation  is  that  it  exists 
despite  the  fact  that  the  average 
daily,  according  to  the  latest 
Editor  &  Publisher  analysis  of 
costs  and  revenues,  spends  only 
a  little  more  than  15  cents  out 
of  its  expense  dollar  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

This  means  that  in  many 
cases  the  departments  respon¬ 
sible  for  spending  a  lion’s  share 
of  your  outlay  are  not  manned 
by  personnel  who  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  education  in 
their  respective  fields. 

School  Critict  Criticized 

Of  course,  it  may  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  conclude  that  business 
and  production  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  need  such  training.  You 
will  find  many  people,  including 
a  large  number  of  working 
newspaper  men.  who  take  a  dim 
view  of  journalism  schools.  In 
my  opinion.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  constructive  if  these  critics 
made  some  concrete  effort  to 
improve  the  school  program, 
and  I  question  the  fairly  fre¬ 
quent  observation  that  a  re¬ 
porter  will  learn  as  much  in  six 
months  by  working  as  a  minor 
editorial  department  employe 
as  he  will  in  four  years  of  study¬ 
ing  journalism.  I  know  at  least 
one  can't  learn  much  about 
printing  in  that  time,  even  if 
union  rules  would  permit  him 
to  pick  up  a  stick  of  type. 

There  just  isn’t  any  question 
but  that  well  handled  education 
will  do  wonders  to  improve  the 
capacity  and  technique  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  Many  business  fields 

Hoe  Showroom 

A  modified  newspaper  press¬ 
room  has  been  constructed  in 
the  New  York  plant  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  where  a  Hoe  color-con¬ 
vertible  newspaper  printing  unit 
and  a  double  newspaper  folder 
of  postwar  design  are  installed 
on  a  substructure.  The  paper  is 
fed  from  underneath  by  means 
of  a  Hoe  3-arm  reel,  automatic 
running  belt  tension  and  full- 
speed  web  splicing  mechanism. 
The  equipment  is  reedy  at  all 
times  for  demonstration  runs  or 
research  by  company  engineers. 


have  proven  that.  By  and  large, 
the  industries  which  do  most 
for  their  people  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines  are  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  industries.  That  is  even 
true  with  respect  to  certain 
techniques  inside  the  field  of 
graphic  arts. 

In  view  of  the  current  ten 
dency  of  newspaper  costs  to  in¬ 
crease  at  a  faster  pace  than  rev¬ 
enues,  the  problem  of  building 
up  the  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  background  of  newspaper 
executives  takes  on  added  im¬ 
portance.  I  suspect  competition 
may  in  time  force  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  such  training  if  publica¬ 
tions  themselves  do  not  take  the 
initiative. 

In  the  years  ahead  it  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  important  for 
the  newspaper  executive  to 
possess  a  background  of  train¬ 
ing  which  enables  him  to  work 
with  greater  certainty  of  keep¬ 
ing  costs  under  better  control 
while  improving  the  quality  of 
his  product  to  meet  new  com¬ 
petitive  media. 

Imtltuto  rian  Cited 

Recently  I  was  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  in  a 
large  university.  After  admit¬ 
ting  the  need  for  instruction 
along  the  lines  we’ve  been  out¬ 
lining,  his  eyes  got  a  starry 
look,  and  he  said:  “Oh,  but  the 
important  thing  is  never  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  newspaper  exists 
not  so  much  for  profit  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

One  occasionally  encounters 
this  sort  of  attitude  towards  the 
business  and  technical  problems 
of  publishing.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  anything  which  tends 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
newspaper  enterprises  can  help 
but  improve  their  capacity  for 
public  service. 

By  and  large,  a  free  press 
must  be  a  prosperous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  press.  Otherwise  it  may 
fall  prey  to  the  various  temp¬ 
tations  with  which  financial  in 
security  can  plague  a  publisher. 
Hence,  the  improvement  of  the 
level  of  competency  among  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  methods  of 
insuring  the  public  services  pro¬ 
vided  bv  a  free  press. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  work  on 
the  part  of  many  people  to 
achieve  in  the  long  run  any¬ 
thing  consequential  along  the 
lines  of  providing  good  profes¬ 
sional  training  in  printing. 

From  the '  near  term  view¬ 
point.  perhaps  something  could 
be  accomplished  through  short 
but  intensive  courses  of  train¬ 
ing.  For  example,  it  may  be 
possible  to  organize  a  project  in 
the  management  and  production 
field  along  lines  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  at  Columbia. 

Hagerstown  Plant 
Planned  for  1950 

Herald-Mail  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Hagerstown 
fMd.)  Daily  Mail  and  Morning 
Herald,  have  purchased  a  site 
for  a  new  home. 

Offices  and  plant  will  be 
moved  sometime  early  in  1950. 
Work  on  the  new  buildings  will 
be  launched  early  in  1949. 


Turner  Co.  Offers 
New  Saw  Trimmer 

Turner  Printing  Machinery 
Inc.  is  now  offering  the  Heavy 
Duty  Super  Speed  7  Saw  Trim 
mer  as  successor  to  the  Sun»r 
Speed  7. 

The  table  top  and  all  parts 
subject  to  wear  are  made  of 
“Meehanite,”  a  fine  grade  of 
gray  iron.  Chrome  finishes  are 
extensively  used  as  a  rust  pre 
ventative  and  for  smoother  oper 
ation.  The  large  ball  type  mi 
crometer  which  proved  so  pojiu 
lar  on  the  earlier  model  has 
been  retained,  as  has  the  built 
in  dump  truck.  The  gauge  block 
is  equipped  with  a  trigger 
mechanism  enabling  the  opera 
tor  to  slide  easily  to  any  desired 
position. 

Standard  Equipment 

The  Turner  All-Purpose  Saw 
Blade  is  included  as  standard 
equipment.  This  is  a  special 
machined  blade  which  will  cut 
brass,  copper  as  well  as  all  t^ 
metals.  The  diameter  of  the 
blade  remains  constant  despite 
the  number  of  sharpenings.  An¬ 
other  engineering  change  makes 
cutting  of  Ludlow  slugs  a  sim¬ 
ple  operation.  The  clamp  mech 
anism  has  been  strengthened 
throughout.  The  machine  is 
equipped  with  an  elevating  type 
saw  arm  which  allows  the  table 
top  to  remain  stable  at  all  times 

Specifications  of  the  special 
Heavy  Duty  Super  Speed  7  Sa* 
Trimmer  are  as  follows:  Table 
dimensions  18  x  34  inches:  ca 
pacity  in  front  of  saw  blade.  15 
inches;  floor  space.  18  x  23 
inches:  diameter  of  saw  blade. 
6  inches ;  number  of  driving 
belts,  one;  motor  size,  'h  h.p.: 
clamp  opening  capacity,  34  ems: 
maximum  clamp  capacity,  8 
points;  micrometer  gauge  capac¬ 
ity,  27  ems:  height  of  floor 
model.  36  inches  -  height  of 
oench  model,  9  inches.  Weight 
of  pedestal  model,  complete  280 
pounds. 

Four  employes  of  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  have 
been  elected  directors  and  of 
fleers  of  the  corporation. 

P.  Herbft  Pasch  of  Cleve 
land,  O..  and  Lou  Goldberg  of 
Detroit,  Michigan  were  elated 
vicepresidents.  Daniel  F.  Fisher 
of  Cleveland  was  chosen  cor 
poration  secretary  and  Lou 
Gould  of  Chicago  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  These  men  have  all  been 
with  the  company  for  over  15 
years.  Mr.  Pasch  has  been  serv 
ing  as  sales  manager  and  Mr 
Fisher  as  advertising  and  export 
manager.  Lou  Goldberg  is  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  firm's  De^ 
troit  branch  and  Lou  Gould, 
sistani  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

St.  Paul  Conference 

The  Fifth  Northwest  Mech^ 
ical  Conference  is  scheduled 
Feb  14-16  at  the  Hotel  St.  Paul 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  An  elaborate 
program  dealing  with  newspa^r 
production  has  been  arranged 
according  to  Secretary-Treasurer 

Vernon  G.  Eck. 
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The  Detroit  News 

operating  9  Scott  “Multi-Unit"  Double-Sextuple  Presses, 
has  for  years  successfully  produced  their  Sunday  black 
pages  all  in  one  run,  consisting  usually  of 

84  -  88  -  92  or  96  pages 

Scott  3  to  2  Ratio  Folders  hove  the  following  exclusive 
features: 

Collect-without’transier,  no  transfer  of  collected  sec¬ 
tions  from  one  set  of  pins  to  another. 

Inside  collected  sections  cut  shorter  than  outside 
sections,  improving  appearance  of  heavy  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Spring-mounted  safety  cutting  cylinders. 

Folding  blades  project  only  through  the  folding 
rollers — nowhere  else. 

Individually  and  collectively  adjustable  Expansion 
Bands  on  folding  cylinders  for  varying  thickness 
products,  (patented) 

Safety  Gate  that  prevents  excess  paper  from  reach¬ 
ing  folding  blades  or  rollers,  to  prevent  damage, 
(patented) 

For  the  best  Folders  for  light  or  heavy  products,  full  size 
or  tabloid,  straight  or  collect,  buy  SCOTT. 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Goss  Headliners 
In  Calif,  and  Ohio 

A  new  Goss  Headliner  press 
has  been  installed  in  the  re¬ 
modeled  plant  of  the  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram. 
The  complete  installation  in¬ 
cludes  seven  high  speed  units 
and  two  pairs  of  Goss  Uni-flow 
folder  with  four  reversible 
color  decks  as  auxiliary  color 
equipment. 

This  Goss  Headliner,  the  first 
of  its  kind  on  the  West  Coast,  is 
the  latest  design  in  metropolitan 
newspaper  presses  and  includes 
such  patented  improvements  a.s 
tension  plate  lock-up.  contin¬ 
uous  ink  feed,  and  “colortrol.” 
Comnlete  color  flexibility  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  any  size  product. 

The  new  press  is  capable  of 
printing  the  Star  -  Telegram’s 
eight  nage  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  16-page  tabloid  movie 
section  in  full  color  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  in  addition  to  producing 
the  daily  news  section. 

In  shipping  this  press  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  em¬ 
ployed  methods  designed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  time  required  for  final 
erection.  The  press  units  and 
folders  were  shipped  as  a  com¬ 
plete  assembly,  except  for  the 
plate  and  impression  cylinders. 
These  were  removed  and 
shipped  as  a  separate  unit  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  bearings. 

The  Columbus  (0.1  Ohio  State 
Journal  strode  forward  in  its 
136-year  long  march  of  progress 
when  it  began  ooeration  of  its 
new  Goss  Headliner  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Edgar  T.  Wolfe.  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher,  and  W.  A.  H.  Sprat- 
ley,  mailroom  superintendent, 
representing  the  youngest  and 
oldest  Journal  employes,  oper¬ 
ated  the  starting  controls  of  the 
225  ton  giant,  which  can  print 
45,000  papers  of  40  pages  an 
hour  in  three  colors  and  black. 

The  Headliner,  with  five  units 
and  a  double  folder,  is  housed 
in  an  addition  to  the  Journal 
building. 

Other  Goss  festaffotiens 

The  Midland  (Mich.)  News 
and  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free 

Press  have  each  installed  new 
Goss  16-page  Unitube  presses. 
The  former  has  included  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  while  the  latter 
has  added  stereotype  and  a  Goss 
45-W  mat  roller. 

The  press  erected  in  a  recent¬ 
ly-constructed  addition  to  the 
News  plant  is  the  first  Unitube 
to  go  into  operation  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  replaces  a  fiat  bed  press. 

A  Goss  16-page  Unitube  with 
a  full  complement  of  stereotype 
equipment  has  been  installed 
also  in  the  newly  remodeled 
plant  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  of  which  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler  is  editor  and 
publisher. 

This  new  Goss  press  provides 
for  the  printing  of  two  page  in¬ 
crements  in  the  delivered  prod¬ 
uct  up  to  full  capacity.  It  is 
made  up  of  four-page  printing 
units  with  only  one  plate  re¬ 
quired  for  each  page.  The  new 
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Edgar  T.  Wolfe,  Jr.  (top),  ton  of 
publisher,  and  W.  A.  H.  Spratley, 
mailroom  superintendent  officiate  at 
first  run  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio  State 
Journal's  new  press. 

press  equipment  weighs  approx¬ 
imately  32  tons  and  replaces  a 
Comet. 

A  new  Goss  Unitube  has  re 
placed  a  Duplex  Flat-Bed  at  the 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  a.s  part  of  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  W.  L.  Jack- 
son  and  R.  R.  Cronise,  editors 
and  managers. 

New  Press 

The  Bowling  Green  (O.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  Tribune  has  installed  a 
Goss  16-page  Unitube  press  with 
a  full  complement  of  stereotype 
equipment.  The  press  replaces 
a  Goss  flat  bed  Comet  which  has 
served  the  Sentinel  Tribune  for 
30  years,  according  to  Alfred 
Haswcll,  publisher,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  S.  A.  Canary  and 
Claude  Haswell. 

Although  the  new  Unitube 
does  not  include  extra  color  at¬ 
tachments.  the  press  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  extra  color  plate  cyl¬ 
inders  can  be  added  above  any 
or  all  unit  impression  cylinders 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  The 
press  is  32  feet  long,  7  feet  wide, 
8  feet  high,  and  weighs  approx¬ 
imately  80,000  pounds. 

The  new  press  is  installed  in 
a  remodeled  building  which  the 
Sentinel  Tribune  recently  ac¬ 
quired.  Mechanical  operations 
are  under  the  supervision  of 
John  McRae. 

Dolan  Forms  Dayco 
Distributing  Firm 

Thomas  M.  Dolan  Co..  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed 
national  and  international  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Dayco  newspaper 
rollers  and  allied  products 
manufactured  by  the  Dayton 
Rubber  Co. 

Dolan  is  owner  and  general 
manager  of  the  new  company 
which  specializes  in  serving  the 
newspaper  field.  He  entered  the 
roller  business  in  1943  when  he 
joined  the  Dayton  company  as 
representative  of  Dayco  com¬ 
mercial  printing  rollers  in  the 
New  York  and  New  England  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Magnesium  Plate 
Method  Described 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
is  one  of  the  first  plants  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  use  Zomag 
( Dowmetal )  for  everyday  use 
in  the  photo  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  for  some  standing  ads  and 
many  regular  department  heads 
for  the  paper. 

After  experimenting  with  the 
magnesium  alloy  for  nearly  a 
year.  Louis  F.  Otto,  photo-en- 
graving  department  head  of  the 
Journal,  decided  he  had  the 
“bugs"  out  and  had  established 
a  technique  for  use  in  his  shop. 

The  metal  costs  about  twice 
as  much  as  zinc  and  weighs 
about  one-fourth  as  much.  The 
economy,  according  to  Otto, 
comes  not  only  through  its  dur¬ 
ability,  making  it  possible  to  use 
the  same  cut  many  more  times 
than  a  zinc  cut.  but  also  in  the 
improved  quality  of  the  finished 
work  and  the  time  saved.  Zomag 
requires  only  about  half  as 
much  acid  to  obtain  the  same 
etching  depth  as  zinc  and  etches 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  It 
can  be  routed  with  the  same  cut 
used  for  zinc  and  is  the  fastest 
routing  metal  in  the  department. 

“Trial  and  error  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  shop  is  the  only  sure 
method  of  determining  the  best 
technique  for  each  shop,”  Otto 
declared. 

“Getting  the  print  onto  the 
metal  is  the  greatest  problem 
we  encountered  in  using  Zomag. 
For  no  apparent  reason,  spots 
would  appear  on  some  of  the 
plates.  We  have  overcome  this, 
however,  by  a  more  thorough 
scrubbing  of  the  plates  to  get  a 
good  tooth  on  the  metal. 

“Our  procedure  is  this:  we 
pour  any  old  cold  top  solution 
on  the  plate,  using  it  instead  of 
water.  Then  pumice  is  used. 
Then  scrub  the  plate  very  thor¬ 
oughly  We  use  a  No.  1  Amer¬ 
ican  Plate  Brush.  Rinse  the  plate 
very  quickly  in  water  and  dry 
immediately.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  do  this  step  quickly  as 
the  metal  seems  to  be  allergic 
to  water.  Portland,  of  course, 
has  chemically  pure  water,  so 
we  can  use  tap  water.  Other 
wise,  distilled  water  should  be 
used.  We  tried  drying  the  plate 
with  the  whirler  and  found  that 


Great  White  Woy 

The  composing  room  of  ffi, 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Esami- 
ner  has  been  expanded  with  addi¬ 
tion  of  another  room  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  newspaper  plant 
Improved  lighting  facilities  givt 
the  "daylight"  glow  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  provide  what 
employes  call  "the  Great  Whiti 
Way"  In  the  ad  alley. 


the  plate  was  warm.  Since  it 
should  be  cool,  we  dry  it  with 
a  towel. 

“Over  the  dried  plate  there  is 
difficulty  in  getting  solution  to 
flow,  so  we  use  a  swab  of  absor¬ 
bent  cotton  here  at  the  Journal 
with  the  first  flow.  Then  con¬ 
tinue  with  two  or  three  flows  of 
cold  top  to  get  an  even  coating 

“Do  not  have  the  printing 
lamp  too  close  to  the  frame 
Heating  must  be  avoided.  Print¬ 
ing  time  ordinarily  is  about  the 
same  as  for  zinc,  but  we  take  a 
little  longer  time  for  developing 
Zomag.  The  developing  bath 
must  be  clean.  We  found  we 
cannot  use  a  bath  previously 
used  with  zinc  as  it  will  leave 
deposits.  However,  the  bath  used 
for  Zomag  can  be  used  over  and 
over  for  Zomag,  so  we  pour  the 
solution  back  into  a  container 
and  mark  it  for  Zomag. 

“The  metal  comes  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  and  if  kept  in  the 
paper  we  have  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  deterioration. 

“Zomag  has  a  quicker  bum- 
in  and  saves  time,  especially  in 
line  etching,  because  it  etches 
cleaner.  We  get  an  8V6/1000th 
depth  on  halftones  with  three 
bites  (two  powder  bites).’’ 


Weekly  Improved 

The  Spencer  (W.  Va.)  Times- 
Record  has  announced  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  $25,000  improvement 
program  in  the  composing  room. 
The  enlarged  plant  of  the  50- 
year-old  weekly  features  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Model  32  Lino¬ 
type  e.specially  equipped  for  set¬ 
ting  display  advertising.  A  new 
full  page  casting  box  has  been 
installed,  along  with  a  full  page 
router.  Smaller  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  saw  and  proof 
press- 
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Publishing  Profits 

from  Planning 

Profits  and  progress  inevitably  result  from  carefully  detailed 
planring  and  experienced  engineering,  as  proved  conclusively  by 
our  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  development  of  dividend-earning 
procedures  for  leaders  in  the  publishing  industry. 

Whether  you  need  a  new  plant  or  rehabilitation  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  present  facilities,  our  complete  analysis  and  factual 
report  will  define  your  needs. 


ASK  OUR  CUCNTS  ABOUT  US 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  CLIENTS 


>HM{  rO\  L.  anti  Vs>Griat(- 

Engineers  •  Arthileitj  •  100  West  Monroe  Building  •  (huoflo  3 
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Kodak 


Kodailrie  Ontho 
Stnippinq  ^Um. 


especially  designed  for  the  requirements  of  newspaper  plate¬ 
making,  provides  your  engraving  department  with  a  strip¬ 
ping  him  whose  superior  photographic  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  make  possible  the  uniform  production  of  top-quality 
negatives  on  a  standardized  basis. 


^STKIWNG 


■Jki 


STEREO  CASTING 


The  clean,  hard  dots  and  crisp  lines  of  Kodaline  Ortho 
Stripping  Film  negatives,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  stripped  up  on  glass  flats  contribute  improved  quality 
and  reproduction  accuracy  to  the  mechanical  operations 
necessary  to  print  a  halftone  or  line  cut  in  your  newspaper, 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  is  available  in  standard  roll 
sizes  from  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


GKAPHIC  ARTS  SALBS  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

KOCHiSTCR  4,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Insulation  on  Press 
Has  Many  Benefits 

Insulation  of  steam  drums, 
gas  driers  and  air  ducts  on  huge 
Cottrell  double  5-color  presses 
does  an  important  job  of  stabili¬ 
zation  operating  conditions  for 
the  Meredith  Publishing  Co.  at 
Des  Moines.  la 

L.  P.  Albaugh,  pressroom  su¬ 
perintendent,  explained  that 
complete  insulation  on  the 
presses  imnroves  employe  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  respect  to 
both  comfort  and  safety,  de¬ 
creases  the  plant  fire  hazard, 
stabilizes  pressroom  tempera¬ 
ture,  effects  a  heat  saving  and 
permits  highest  possible  drying 
speed. 

Publishers  of  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens  and  Successful  Farming 
magazines,  Meredith  installed 
one  of  the  big  presses  a  year 
aeo  and  a  second  one  last  July. 
When  operating,  paper  feeding 
through  the  presses  travels  over 
a  six-foot  steamheated  drum  af¬ 
ter  printing  the  first  five  colors. 
The  steam  both  dries  the  ink  to 
prevent  smearing  and  replaces 
some  of  the  moisture  drawn 
from  the  paper.  The  drum  car¬ 
ries  90  pounds  of  steam  pres¬ 
sure  and  350  F.  heat. 

Diffusion  of  this  steam  heat 
into  the  pressroom  would  upset 
atmospheric  stability  and  make 
for_  uncomfortable  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Mineral  wool  insula¬ 
tion  was  applied  to  both  ends  of 
the  drum  to  seal  the  heat  with¬ 
in  the  hood  covering  the  drying 
operation  Engineered  by  Bob 
Dailey,  Des  Moines  contractor 
for  the  Eagle-Picher  Co.,  the  in¬ 
sulation  also  serves  as  a  major 
safety  factor  to  protect  press¬ 
men  from  burns  while  threading 
or  servicing  the  huge  presses. 

To  further  speed  drying  the 
ink,  encased  gas  driers  and  fans 
drive  gas  heated  air  over  the 
top  side  of  the  paper  which  races 
between  the  steam  drum  and 
gas  drier.  With  heat  applied 
from  both  sides  of  the  printed 
paper,  which  later  also  passes 
over  a  cold  water  drum  to  “set” 
the  ink  film,  the  ink  dries  fast 
enough  to  permit  maximum  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  first  gas  drier,  through 
which  the  paper  passes,  gen¬ 
erates  600  F.  After  printing  the 
second  5  colors  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  paper  moves  between 
a  second  steam  drum  which  is 
5  feet  in  circumference  and  an¬ 
other  drier.  The  second  drier 
generates  only  500  F.,  Albaugh 
explains.  Both  sides  drying  at 
the  same  time  take  a  lot  of 
moisture  out  of  the  paper,  so 
that  the  second  drying  treat¬ 
ment  need  not  be  so  intense  as 
the  fiist. 

To  concentrate  the  heat  and 
consequently  peed  the  drying, 
mineral  wool  insulation  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  metal  hoods  cover¬ 
ing  the  drying  equipment. 

Ducts  which  remove  the  gas 
heated  air  after  circulating  over 
the  paper  received  the  same  in¬ 
sulation  treatment  given  the 
steam  drums  and  gas  driers. 


JiTF  Output  Up 

During  the  autumn,  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.,  made  the 
largest  shipments  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery,  type  and  other  printers' 
supplies  in  the  55-year  history  of 
the  firm,  according  to  Edward  G. 
Williams,  president. 

While  production  and  delivery 
are  nearing  capacity  levels,  some 
further  Increase  is  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  said  this  should  result  in  a 
decrease  in  unfilled  orders  and 
a  consequent  improvement  in  the 
delivery  of  equipment  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 


This  part  of  the  job  was  done 
while  the  press  was  running, 
with  a  tarpaulin  covering  the 
paper  reel  at  the  end  of  the 
press. 

A  hazard  to  health,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  get  the  gas  heated 
air  out  of  the  pressroom  quickly 
through  the  exhaust  ducts.  The 
insulation  on  the  ducts  keeps  the 
temperature  up  to  draw  the  hot 
air  out  of  the  building  through 
the  stack  which  is  also  insulated. 
Because  it  is  fire-proof,  the  in¬ 
sulation  also  cuts  down  the  fire 
risk  in  the  plant. 

The  stack  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  building  is  insulated  with 
fire-nroof  material  to  a  55-foot 
height. 

PERSONAL  GALLEY 

Fred  S.  Chapman,  retiring 
after  57  years  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  stereotype  de¬ 
partment.  received  a  gold  watch 
and  a  radio  set  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

Charles  Bauer,  Sr.,  foreman 
of  the  stereo  department  of 
Newark  (N.  J. )  News  for  30 
years,  retired  recently-  He  was 
honored  at  a  party  at  which  top 
officers  of  the  stereotypers’ 
union  and  executives  of  the 
newspaper  were  speakers. 

John  P.  Keating,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  production  manager  of 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  was 
one  of  seven  members  of  Local 
23,  International  Typographical 
Union,  who  received  50-year  con¬ 
tinuous  membership  buttons. 

Paul  Younger,  who  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment  of  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  is  now  with  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

William  A.  Penney,  Jr.,  who 
learned  his  trade  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  New  York  office  of  Im¬ 
perial  Type  Metal  Co. 

M.  C.  McDougald,  who  has 
worked  on  several  newspapers, 
is  Intertype's  new  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Oregon  and  parts 
of  Washington  and  Idaho. 

Banking  on  Future 

The  Pittston  (Pa.)  Publishing 
Co.  has  acquired  a  portion  of 
the  Dime  Bank  Building  in 
Pittston  as  a  plant  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Despatch  which  was  started 
last  February. 


Color  Precision 
Camera  Ofiered 

American  Type  Founders  has 
announced  a  new  all-metal, 
darkroom  type  color  precision 
camera  that  features  precision 
re  setting,  a  new  method  of  at¬ 
taining  accuracy  in  color  work. 

The  new  camera  is  designed 
for  lithographic,  photoengrav¬ 
ing.  gravure  and  other  photo¬ 
mechanical  operations  requiring 
larger  size  for  extreme  precision 
in  co’or  process  work. 

Outstanding  features  include 
( 1 )  Positive  micrometer  re-set¬ 
ting  scale:  (2)  Focusing  tapes 
combined  with  ratio  scaling  sys 
tern  •  ( 3 )  Monorail  guide  sys¬ 
tem  for  lensboard  and  copy- 
board  carriages:  (4)  Double-tu¬ 
bular  all-welded  truss  frame: 
(5)  Replaceable  wearing  sur¬ 
faces:  (6)  Motor  controls  with 
speed  changes:  (7)  Quick-acting 
plate-centering  device:  (8)  En¬ 
gineered  and  counter  balanced 
weight  distribution.  (9)  Com¬ 
plete  darkroom  operation,  in¬ 
cluding  diaphragm  control,  tim¬ 
ing  and  fiashing. 

The  center  monorail  guide 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
bed:  alignment  of  both  the  lens- 
board  and  copyboard  carriages 
is  positive,  since  both  run  on 
this  guide;  and,  side  rails  bear 
the  weight  of  carriages  and 
have  replaceable  ground,  hard¬ 
ened  surfaces. 

Limit  switches  on  motor  con¬ 
trols  prevent  chance  collision 
between  lensboard  and  copy- 
board.  Any  obstruction  on  the 
bed  of  the  camera  will  cause  the 
clutch  drive  to  slip  and  prevent 
damage  to  moving  parts. 

The  ATF  precision  focusing 
tapes  are  supplied  as  standard 
equipment.  Markings  on  these 
tapes  are  keyed  to  the  ratio  fo¬ 
cusing  dial,  which  may  be  used 
by  copy,  editorial  and  art  de¬ 
partments,  as  well  as  the  cam¬ 
era  operator,  to  determine  exact 
reductions  and  enlargements. 

$12,000  for  Home 

An  estate  valued  at  $12,000 
was  left  to  the  Union  Printers 
Home.  Colorado  Springs,  by 
Frank  W.  Gray,  retired  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Nciys  printer. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 
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Easy  Way  to  Stop 
'Freezing' 

After  six  months'  operation,  a  smoii 
pipe  built  around  the  pipe  tkroufli 
which  stereotype  metal  is  pumpid 
has  been  pronounced  a  succtii  by 
Talbot  Patrick,  publisher,  Goldsbcro 
(N.  C.)  News-Argus.  The  dtvici, 
built  at  the  suggestion  of  Godiriy 
Schmidt  of  Duplex  Printing  Press  C«.. 
prevents  "freezing"  of  metal  from  n 
oil-fired  stereo  pot. 

Judges  Designated 
In  IPI  Essay  Contest 

Judges  who  will  select  30  na¬ 
tional  prize  winners  in  the  124 
Annual  IPI  Essay  Contest,  spon 
sored  by  International  Printing 
Ink  in  cooperation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  will  be: 

Harry  L.  Gage,  vicepresident 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.; 
David  W.  Armstrong,  executive 
director.  Boys’  Clubs  of  Amer 
ica,  Inc :  John  Kieran,  editor. 
Information  Please  Almanac, 
Dean  John  E.  Orchard,  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University; 
and  Charles  E.  Wilson,  presi 
dent.  General  Electric  Co. 

An  estimated  15,000  students 
from  more  than  400  high  schools, 
junior  high  schools,  and  prepara 
tory  schools  will  submit  essays. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


E.T.Sullebarger(o. 
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Unsurpassed 


for  convenience  and  safety 


Operating  safety  and  convenience  were  dominant  factors  in  the 
cleanlined  designing  of  the  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PRESS.  Important  advantages  that  safeguard  its  operation 
and  speed  production  include  — 

The  unit  and  folder  drive  gearing  is  completely  enclosed  in  oil-tight 
housings,  with  automatic  forced-feed  lubrication.  Unit  and  folder 
drives  have  shear  pin  protection. 

All  inking  adjustments  can  be  made  from  outside  the  press,  thanks 
to  the  Hoe  patented  pump  system  of  ink  distribution. 

Impression  adjustments,  with  visual  micrometer,  are  made  from 
outside  the  press.  Patented  feeding-in  pans  facilitate  safe  threading 
of  the  web.  Compensators  and  turning  bars  are  adjustable  by  con¬ 
venient  hand  wheels  located  outside  the  press. 

Folder  adjustments  —  including  the  exclusive  Hoe  fold  control 
feature  —  can  be  made  during  operation  from  safe  vantage  points 
outside  the  press. 

Equally  ultra-modern  in  all 

other  features  throughout  is  con-  - — 

struction,  the  HOE  COLOR- 
CONVERTIBLE  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  is  unsurpassed  for  safety, 
convenience  and  performance. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  *  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Each  air-piston 
acts  independently 
. . .  each  belt  tension 
adjusts  instantly 
to  correct  any 
variation,  even  in 
the  web  itself.  The 
entire  system 
becomes  a 
powerful  "brake”, 
whenever  you 
need  to  use  the 
Red  Button  stop. 


A  soft  cushion  . .  ."gentle  as  air  itself" 

.  . .  yet  just  as  instantly  responsive  to  m 

the  slighces  change  in  pressure  . . .  b 

controls  every  inch  of  the  unwinding  I 

web  . . .  when  your  reels  are  fitted  with  ■HHRMk  B 

Wood  PmeufHatic  tensions.  Simply  select 
the  tension  desired  . . .  and  it  remains  constant,  unvarying, 
throughout  the. run,  even  during  splicing.  Used  with 

Wood  Reels  and  Autopasters,  Pneumatic  tension  makes 
top-speed  web  splices  fully  automatic.  Write  for 

illustrated  Brochures.  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,^  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Executive  Offices: 

$01  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


with  fixed  belts  for  newsprint 
with  running  belts  for 
delicate  stock  and  paper-converting 
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Will  W.  Loomis, 
Illinois  Editor, 
Dies  Suddenly 

LaGrance.  Ill. — Will  W.  Loo- 
nis  past  president  of  the  Na- 
ion’al  Editorial  Association  and 
jast  honorary 
lational  presi- 
ient  of  Sigma 
DelU  Chi,  died 
iuddenly  Dec.  8 
ifter  boarding 
I  train  in  the 
rhicago  Union 
station. 

Besides  serving 
^EA  as  presi- 
ient  in  1937-48. 

Mr.  Loomis  was 
1  member  of 
ieveral  govern¬ 
ing  and  policy- 
making  committees  of  the  asso- 
'iation  for  20  years.  At  the  1947 
annual  meeting  he  was  appoint- 
ad  to  UNESCO  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  editor  of  sev¬ 
eral  papers  in  Iowa  before  com¬ 
ing  here  in  1905  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  later  publisher  of  the 
La  Grange  Citizen.  Two  years 
later  he  was  joined  by  Vernon 
Nickless,  and  they  have  been 
joint  owners  of  the  Citizen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  at  one  time 
pubU^ed  22  papers  in  Chicago 
suburbs,  and  now  has  four  other 
publications  besides  the  Citizen. 

A  son,  Clinton,  is  succeeding 
Mr.  Loomis  as  editor  of  the 
Citizen. 

©bituarp 


Loomis 


JAMES  JEFFREY  DINGMAN, 

42,  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star  editorial  staff,  member  of 
a  well-known  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  family,  suddenly,  at  his 
home  in  Windsor,  recently.  He 
bad  been  in  failing  health  for 
the  last  two  years. 

WnxiAM  Brodie  Remington, 
S7,  president  and  treasurer  of 
Wm.  B.  Remington,  Inc.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  advertising  agency, 
Dec.  6,  at  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  where  he  had 
been  critically  ill  for  more  than 
a  month.  Wm.  B.  Remington, 
Inc.,  was  founded  by  Mr.  Rem¬ 
ington  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on 
Jan.  2,  1927.  Prior  to  1927,  Mr. 
Remington  had  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager,  Whiting 
and  Cook,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Mass.; 
general  sales  manager,  Huyler, 
Inc.,  New  York  City;  sales  man¬ 
agement  counsel  Charles  W. 
Hoyt,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

James  W.  Steel,  60,  who  re¬ 
cently  was  appointed  to  a  newly 
created  post  of  art  director  of 
toe  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal, 
Dec.  5,  at  his  home.  He  was  first 
employed  as  a  cartoonist  at  the 
Journal  when  he  came  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  more  than  30  years  ago. 
Later  he  established  his  own 
conunercial  art  business,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Journal  six  years 
•go  in  'the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  In  his  new  work  he 
with  the  production, 
editorial,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments  on  layout. 


design  and  color  technique  prob¬ 
lems. 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  King,  80, 
author,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editor  and  Army  dietician. 
Dec.  2,  in  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  She  was  Sunday 
editor  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Press  from  1909  to  1913 
and  served  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph  from  1913  to  1917. 
From  1924  to  1942,  when  she  re¬ 
tired,  she  was  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Country  Gentleman.  She 
was  widely  known  for  cooking 
articles  appearing  in  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  and  syndicated  newspaper 
services. 

Charles  A.  Finnegan,  76,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  industrialist  who  had 
a  brief  but  spectacular  career  as 
a  newspaper  publisher,  Dec.  2, 
after  an  illness  of  several  years. 

Frederick  W.  Rall,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
News  49  years  in  its  circulation 
and  business  offices,  Dec.  1. 

Earl  Stumpf,  65,  veteran  Flor¬ 
ida  newspaperman,  Nov.  30.  He 
formerly  served  on  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times,  the  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une,  and  papers  in  Plant  City, 
Clearwater,  Arcadia,  Palmetto 
and  Bradenton.  In  the  latter  city 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald  for  three  years.  At  one 
time  he  was  a  journalism  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  of 
Tampa. 

Homer  K.  Johnston,  55,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  feature  ^itor 
of  the  Long  Beach  ( Calif. ) 
Press-Telegram,  in  Long  Beach, 
Nov.  27,  after  a  stroke.  He  for¬ 
merly  had  been  with  the  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kas. )  Eagle  and  Lincoln 
(Nebr. )  Star. 

W,  Axel  Warn,  80,  head  of 
the  New  York  Times’  legislative 
staff  at  Albany  for  30  years, 
Dec.  7.  “The  Baron,”  as  he  was 
known,  retired  10  years  ago.  He 
was  a  confidant  of  many  noted 
political  leaders. 

Minott  Saunders,  57,  former 
European  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press,  Dec.  8,  at  a  Vet¬ 
erans’  Hospital  in  Massachusetts. 

Edward  Van  Buren  Coffrain, 
57,  retired  agency  executive  and 
onetime  national  advertising 
manager  of  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  Dec.  6.  His  wife,  Nadine 
Archer,  is  secretary  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


The  newspaper  business  is 
an  around-the-clock 
"must.”  Repairs,  Dismantl¬ 
ing,  Erecting,  Servicing, 
Moving  and  Engineering 
problems  Just  can't  "wait.” 
To  meet  this  urgent  need, 
we  maintain  a  24-hour 
emergency  service,  plus  an 
infallible  Trucking  Divi¬ 
sion.  56  years  of  practical 
know-how. 


miRE-ANMON  CO  iNcJ 

I  BivttioN  or  CCMTIII  TaucaiHo  co..  i«c. 
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"In  Honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin" 

20th  Annual  PRINTING  EDUCATION  WEEK 


JANUARY  11-17. 1948 


POOR  RICHARD  SAYS: 

"A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough  .  .  .  many  words  won't 
make  a  bushel." 

"Spare  and  have  is  better  than  speed  and  save." 

"Lost  time  is  never  found  again." 

"He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he  that  hath 
a  calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor." 

"A  wise  man  will  not  desire  more  than  he  may  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully  and  leave  contentedly." 

"He  that  cannot  obey,  cannot  command." 

"A  little  neglect  may  breed  great  mischief;  for  want  of 
a  nail  a  shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was 
lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost." 

"The  rotten  apple  spoils  his  companions." 

"Drink  water,  put  the  money  in  your  pocket,  and  leave 
the  dry  belly-ache  in  the  punch-bowl." 

"A  learned  blockhead  is  a  greater  blockhead  than  an 
ignorant  one." 

"Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in 
no  other,  and  scarce  in  that." 


Request  circulation  managers  to  acquaint  boys  with  the 
advantages  of  a  career  in  printing  by  holding  suitable 
Franklin  rallies. 

Impress  youth  with  the  importance  of  the  printing  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  huge  and  interesting  business  offering  un¬ 
limited  opportunity. 

Canvass  banks  and  insurance  companies  to  feature 
printing  education  and  Franklin  thrift  posters. 

Printing  Education  Week  helps  make  useful  citizens  as 
Is  exemplified  by  philosophies,  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  "Benjamin  Franklin — Printer." 

Sponsored  by  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  Tne  International  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  The  Franklin  Institute.  The 
Printing  Industry — represented  by  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  and  Printing  Industry 
of  America — joins  with  us  in  observing  PRINTING  WEEK 
during  the  same  period. 

For  additional  promotional  material,  write  to  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association,  412  National  Savings 
4  Trust  Bldg.,  719  15th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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How  It's  Done 

continued  from  page  9 


When  the  typed  stories  are 
brought  in  from  the  proofread¬ 
ers  they  are  matched  with 
proper  headlines  and  pasted  on 
sheets  of  cardboard  which  have 
been  marked  to  show  where 
news  and  advertising  matter  are 
to  be  placed  on  each  page. 

The  pasted  page  dummies  are 
sent  to  the  engraving  depart 
ment,  where  they  are  repro¬ 
duced  as  zinc  etchings  by  the 
photoengraving  process.  The 
etchings  are  put  together,  page 
by  page,  with  pictures  and  ad¬ 
vertising  displays  fitted  into  the 
news  matter  until  each  page  is 
complete.  From  this  point,  the 
procedure  follows  the  regular 
stereotype  process  of  pulling  a 
mat  and  casting  a  type  metal 
shell  for  the  press  cylinders. 

Classified  Similar 

Arrangement  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  on  the  page  dum¬ 
mies,  formerly  done  by  the 
printers,  now  is  handled  by  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  and  execu¬ 
tives.  A  similar  procedure  is 
followed  in  assembling  classified 
ads,  which  are  typed  up  individ¬ 
ually,  placed  in  envelopes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  classification,  and 
pasted  on  dummy  pages.  Classi¬ 
fied  pages,  in  some  cases,  are 
being  reduced  a  half  or  a  third 
in  the  photo-engraving  process. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  one 
of  the  biggest  operations  under 
the  new  method.  For  news  copy 
alone,  the  Tribune  has  48  Vari- 
typers  and  40  pre-typers,  work¬ 
ing  in  shifts,  all  assembled  in 
the  news  room.  Reporters  and 
special  writers  have  been  moved 
to  the  visitors'  gallery  to  make 
room  for  the  typists. 

A  school  has  been  set  up  at 
the  Tribune  to  teach  applicants 
how  to  operate  Varitype  ma¬ 
chines.  As  newcomers  become 
proficient  they  replace  typists 
“drafted’’  from  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  strike. 

New  Face  Used 
The  Tribune  this  week  took  on 
a  resemblance  to  its  familiar  ap¬ 
pearance,  with  single-column, 
Varityped  composed  pages 
throughout.  A  new  eight-point 
body  type  that  runs  eight  lines 
to  the  inch  offers  greater  legi¬ 
bility  over  the  former  Varitype 
face,  which  ran  nine  lines  to 
the  inch.  The  Tribune  has 
swung  away  from  larger  face 
two-column  measure  stories  on 
the  inside  pages,  getting  more 
news  matter  in  the  paper. 

The  new  Varitype  face  used 
by  the  Tribune  is  listed  in  the 
Varitype  style  book  as  380-8  for 
body,  380-10  for  editorial  page, 
300-11  for  bulletins,  and  head¬ 
lines  are  being  set  from  434 
and  229  listings. 

The  Daily  News  is  using  Vari- 
typers  primarily  and  a  12-point 
typeface  for  single  and  two- 
column  measure,  although  the 
paper  is  experimenting  with 
other  type  sizes  in  an  effort  to 
retain  readability  and  yet  get 
more  news  matter  into  its  col¬ 
umns.  The  News  may  return  to 
its  earlier  policy  of  setting 
more  news  in  two-column  meas¬ 


ure.  It  has  also  devised  a  dis¬ 
tinctive-looking  head  dress  in 
keeping  with  its  former  appear¬ 
ance. 

H-A  Strong  for  2  Cols. 

The  Herald  -  American  has 
made  extensive  use  of  IBM  pro¬ 
portional  spacing  typewriters, 
setting  all  two-column  material 
in  12  point  and  using  Varitypers 
for  single  column  only.  The 
Herald-American  is  using  more 
two-column  material  than  any 
other  Chicago  daily  and  has 
eliminated  column  rules,  except 
for  advertising,  to  make  for 
easier  reading.  An  IBM  machine 
with  Bookman  14-point  bold¬ 
face  is  being  used  for  picture 
captions  and  is  operated  in  the 
picture  department. 

The  Sunday  editor  at  the  Her¬ 
ald-American  has  his  own  “com¬ 
positors”  and  operates  inde¬ 
pendently  from  the  daily  paper. 

The  tabloids  Sun  and  Times 
have  experimented  with  differ¬ 
ent  reductions  in  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  readable  pages 
under  their  five-column  format. 
This  week  the  Sun-Times  began 
having  their  news  matter  typed 
at  25^  inches  in  regular  pica 
style,  with  a  one-fourth  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  photo-engraving 
process,  bringing  the  column 
width  to  two  inches  when  re¬ 
duced  to  newspaper  size 

For  later  bulletins  the  papers 
save  from  25  to  30  minutes  by 
using  the  halftone  process, 
rather  than  making  straight 
line  etchings. 

How  Smaller  Paper 
Does  the  Job 

FOR  the  information  of  smaller 

newspapers,  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  operation  is  an 
excellent  example  of  producing 
a  readable  paper  economically 
with  the  equipment  at  hand. 
When  the  strike  came  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  pressed  into 
service  all  typewriters  with 
Elite  (small  type)  for  use  in  the 
editorial  department. 

Each  editorial  department 
simplified  the  production  of 
news  copy  by  keeping  each 
typed  line  (either  one  or  two 
columns  wide)  within  the  one 
or  two-column  measure.  From 
there  it  was  sent  to  a  typing 
pool,  marked  for  the  number  of 
spaces  short  for  each  line. 

Organize  Typing  Pool 

The  typing  pool  consisted  of 
five  trained  typists  who  used 
machines  with  Elite  type  equip¬ 
ped  with  Edison  justifiers.  In 
addition,  four  other  machines 
were  used  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Each  is  operated  by 
one  person  in  a  department  to 
handle  the  pre-typed  work  of 
the  writers. 

Up  to  70  columns  of  justified 
news  copy  can  be  handled  com¬ 
fortably  by  these  nine  machines 
if  they  are  kept  busy.  Because 
of  the  expense  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process,  which  is 
done  on  the  outside,  the  number 
of  open  columns  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  70%  in  a  single  issue 
of  the  number  previously  used. 

If  justifiers  caimot  be  ob¬ 
tained  (they  cost  about  $60  for 
each  machine),  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  justifying  manually 


on  an  ordinary  typewriter  with¬ 
out  the  justifying  attachment. 

A  story  two  columns  wide  in 
Elite  type  runs  47  spaces  wide 
for  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  two-column  width  (pica 
type  allows  only  39  spaces  for  a 
double  column).  A  reporter 
writing  a  story  comes  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  break  at  45  spaces.  He 
would  then  place  two  “x’s”  at 
the  end  of  the  line  so  that  the 
typist  with  the  justifier-equipped 
machine  could  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  typing  the  final  copy. 

In  a  manual  operation  with¬ 
out  the  justifier,  the  typist 
would  have  to  double  space 
twice  between  the  words  in  the 
line  to  make  it  fit  and  make  the 
line  fill  out  to  47  spaces. 

Other  equipment  found  nec¬ 
essary  in  prc^ucing  final  copy 
for  pasteup  and  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  are  special  typewriter  rib¬ 
bons  with  a  pigment  ink.  When 
copy  is  typed  for  final  draft  a 
special  plastic  backing  sheet  is 
used  to  insure  a  better  impres¬ 
sion. 


15  Dailies  Publish 

continued  from  page  9 


would  be  bound  by  the  outcome 
of  the  ANPA  case  in  so  far  as 
it  covered  the  charges  they  had 
made. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  before 
Trial  Examiner  Arthur  Leff  at 
Indianapolis,  the  ITU  filed  a  gen¬ 
eral  denied  of  the  ANPA  allega¬ 
tions  of  unfair  labor  practices 
and  counterclaimed  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

When  Neff  struck  out  three 
paragraphs  of  the  complaint,  on 
motion  of  the  ITU  counsel,  it 
was  agreed  by  all  parties  that 
an  appeal  should  be  argued  Dec. 
19  before  the  NLRB  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Cause  of  the  controversy 
leading  to  the  appeal  is  this: 
NLRB  Counsel  Robert  N.  Den¬ 
ham,  in  drawing  the  complaint, 
alleged  the  union  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  unfair  labor  practice  of 
restraining  employes  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  rights  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively.  The  examiner 
ruled  that  the  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain,  declared  an  unfair  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  law,  could  not  be 
called  an  illegal  restraint  on 
employes’  rights. 

Elisha  Hanson,  counsel  for 
ANPA,  said  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  include  the  refusal-to- 
bargain  charge  in  the  final  com¬ 
plaint,  under  one  section  of  the 
law  or  the  other.  Thus  the  un¬ 
fair  practices  alleged  would  be: 
1)  attempting  to  cause  publish¬ 
ers  to  discriminate  against  non¬ 
union  workers;  2)  causing  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pay  for  services  not 
performed;  3)  restraining  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  selection  of  fore¬ 
men  by  requiring  that  they  be 
ITU  members;  4)  refusing  to 
bargain  to  the  extent  that  a 
contract  is  signed. 

The  examiner  struck  from  the 
complaint  an  allegation  against 
the  union  that  it  encouraged 
“slow-downs.”  Hanson  contend¬ 
ed  this  could  be  sustained  under 
the  anti-featherbedding  clause 
on  the  ground  that  it  involved 
payment  for  services  not  per¬ 
formed. 


Slow-down  tactics  were  beiu 
renewed  this  week  in  the^ 
chanical  departments  of  Detroit 
newspapers.  The  Detroit  Fr« 
Press  took  action  similar  to  tlm 
of  the  Detroit  Times  in  appeaS 
to  the  Circuit  Court  for  aiiin 
junction  to  stop  a  strike  vote 
among  the  printers  and  mailtt 
The  State  Labor  Mediation 
Board  set  the  vote  for  Dec.  13 

The  publishers  contend^  ^ 
board  allowed  the  vote  on  the 
basis  of  the  union's  claim  that 
wages  only  were  involved.  Coan- 
sel  insist^  the  basic  issue  was 
the  union’s  refusal  to  sign  a 
contract. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  formally  de 
nied  a  statement  made  by  the 
union  that  the  publishers  had 
offered  to  operate  without  a  con 
tract  if  the  printers  would  waive 
a  wage  increase. 

“In  our  discussions  with  Mr 
Randolph  (ITU  president),"  the 
publishers’  letter  stated,  "he 
made  it  plain  that  the  union  in¬ 
tended  to  retain  a  closed  shop, 
to  refuse  to  handle  struck  work 
and  to  determine  its  own  jur 
isdiction,  Congress,  the  courts 
and  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  the  contrary  not 
withstanding. 

“He  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  knew  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  the  union  to  strike  on  issues 
involved  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  and  that  therefore  he 
would  so  maneuver  the  negotia 
tions  that  any  ’fun’ — ^his  term 
for  a  strike — would  be  based  on 
economic  issues. 

“The  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  is  following  the  iiistruc- 
tions  of  the  international  union 
It  dare  not  admit  the  real  pur 
pose  of  its  strike.” 

The  Chicago  Defender,  Negro 
weekly,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
no-contract  policy  and  its  80 
printers  went  out  this  week, 
whereupon  a  22-page  national 
edition  was  engrav^  and  pub¬ 
lished  one  day  late.  Two  other 
weeklies  and  a  32-page  Chicago 
edition  were  also  produced  in 
the  Defender’s  shop. 

While  the  main  parts  of  the 
Chicago  dailies  were  being  han¬ 
dled  in  the  typewriter  process, 
some  regular  type  matter  set  in 
outside  shops  was  also  used. 
Several  local  advertisers  began 
to  adopt  the  typewriter  style, 
too,  whereas  most  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply  electros  or  type 
from  commercial  shops.  ’The  job 
shop  contract  with  ITU  expires 
Dec.  31. 

Upwards  of  70  printers  are  out 
in  Allentown,  where  they  de 
manded  $75  a  week  for  dsy 
work  and  a  10%  night  differen¬ 
tial.  ’The  current  scale  is  $80, 
and  publishers,  offering  $70, 
contend  old  contract  is  in  force. 

As  the  second  day  of  what 
was  described  by  union  mem¬ 
bers  as  a  “two-day  showdown 
meeting”  neared  its  end  late 
Thursday,  no  compromise  had 
been  reached  on  disputed  points 
standing  in  the  way  of  an  agree 
ment  between  W^ingtons 
four  newspaper  publishers  ana 
the  I’m. 

Publisher  spokesmen  repor^ 
negotiations  were  being  carrieo 
on  with  pleasant  relations  an 
around  and  said  there  was  rea¬ 
son  for  "hope”. 
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ON  Facilities 
For  Press  Ideal 
[n  Havana 

By  John  LaCerda 

Havana— Cuban  newsmen,  ac- 
•ustomed  to  “manana”  in  the 
'andling  of  stories,  are  amazed 
jv  the  high-gear  efficiency  with 
arhich  the  United  Nations  press 
iepartment  has  moved  in  to  fa- 
•ilitate  coverage  of  the  62-nation 
xade  and  employment  confer- 
>nce  in  progress  here. 

'  Ordinarily  when  a  public  o£- 
icial  makes  a  speech  in  Havana 
ie  text  is  no-t  available  until 
lours,  or  perhaps  days,  later. 

But  Matthew  Gordon,  former 
lews  ^itor  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  and  new 
'hief  press  liaison  officer  at 
Lake  Success,  changed  this  prac- 
uce  overnight. 

A  week  in  advance  of  the  con- 
erence,  Gordon  sent  Mary 
Jonay,  credentials  officer  at 
Lake  Success,  to  Havana  to  start 
setting  up  facilities  and  to 
spread  the  word  about  what 
»ould  be  done  when  the  confer- 
;nce  began. 

A  day  before  the  opening, 
Gordon  arrived  with  22  assis¬ 
tants  and  organized  a  newspa¬ 
per  type  of  bureau  with  leg¬ 
men,  rewrites  and  translators. 

Now,  hours  before  each  plen- 
iry  session,  the  Cubans  can  call 
at  Gordon’s  office  adjoining  the 
chamber  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  get  advance  texts. 
Running  accounts  are  available 
in  three  languages  —  French, 
English  and  Spanish — minutes 
after  delegates  have  spoken. 

Gordon’s  reporters  also  attend 
commission  hearings  and  send 
out  frequent  summaries  to  the 
150  newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio  reporters  who  are  unable 
to  attend  all  sessions. 

At  Lake  Success,  photogra¬ 
phers  are  not  permit!^  on  the 
Joor  during  sessions.  Here, 
however,  lensmen  are  permitted 
to  roam  at  will.  This  fact  de¬ 
lighted  Gladys  Wienick,  a  war¬ 
time  naval  intelligence  agent 
who  handles  photographic  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Gordon  and  who 
iccredited  32  photographers  for 
the  conference,  which  is  the 
largest  United  Nations  meeting 
yet  held  outside  of  New  York. 

Most  of  Gordon’s  staff  came 
here  on  a  special  21-car  train — 
the  first  in  UN  history — which 
ran  from  New  York  to  Miami. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
ON  press  staff,  Havana’s  20  daily 
papers  were  able  to  devote  most 
of  their  news  space  to  the  con- 
toence’s  opening  -  day  proceed¬ 
ings.  Except  for  a  by-liner  by 
Jtaffinan  Henry  Wallace,  the 
fflglish-language  Havana  Post 
Mvoted  its  front  page  entirely 
to  handout  texts  on  Nov.  21. 

■ 

Names  Greenwood 

Omaha,  Neb. — Scott  Green- 
has  been  named  to  succeed 
■iss  Nancy  Mahood  as  secre- 
■ly-manager  of  the  Nebraska 
Association.  Miss  Mahood 
!jj  to  ^ome  secretary  of  the 
Association.  Green- 
has  worked  on  several 
-’CDraska  newspapers. 


From  FCC  to  NBC 

National  Broadcasting  Co. 
dipped  into  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  person¬ 
nel  again  this  week  to  hire 
David  C.  Adams  as  assistant 
general  counsel.  Adams,  who 
has  been  assistant  to  FCC's 
legal  chief,  will  work  with 
Chorles  R.  Denny,  Jr.,  former 
FCC  choirman  who  is  NBC's 
new  general  counsel. 


Van  Anda  Left 
$500,000  Times  Stock 

Common  and  preferred  stock 
of  the  New  York  Times  left  by 
the  late  Carr  V.  Van  Anda, 
Times  managing  editor  from 
1904  to  1932,  was  valued  at 
$500,000  in  a  transfer  tax  ap¬ 
praisal  report  filed  this  week  in 
the  New  York  County  surro¬ 
gate’s  court.  Van  Anda  died 
Jan.  28,  1945,  and  his  estate  goes, 
partly  in  trust,  partly  outright, 
to  his  son  Paul  Van  Anda 

The  Times  stock,  half  of 
which  was  left  in  trust,  included 
200  shares  of  common  stock,  par 
$100,  evaluated  at  $250;  800 
shares  of  first  preferred;  1,000 
of  second  preferred,  1,450  of 
third  preferred  and  1,250  of 
fourth  preferred.  All  preferred 
stock  had  par  value  of  $100  per 
share  and  was  evaluated  at  that 
rate.  Total  evaluation  of  the 
managing  editor’s  estate  was 
$826,713  net. 

Plans  Set  for  4-A 

The  1948  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  will  be  held 
at  the  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  April  7  to  9. 

Previous  arrangements  to  hold 
the  meeting  at  the  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
have  been  cancelled. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CAPABLli:  UA>ii>Lll<U.  baying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  Ij.  iS.  Ko  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52.  51t. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CAUFORMA  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

★★  The  "Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Slypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  191-t.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPERS— Daily.  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  Company 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St,  Petersburg.  Florida 

SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  5th.  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  8.  C. 

WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange  St. 
Riverside.  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EASTERN  DAILY  established  1889, 
grossing  $70,000.  Modern  plant,  fully 
staffed.  County  seat  of  4,000,  com¬ 
munity  of  40,000.  Duplex  press.  3 
late  Linotypes,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  2  job¬ 
bers,  engraving  unit.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE :  my  interest  in  weekly 
newspaper.  Need  energetic  person 
with  know-how.  Box  8824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HIGH  •  CLASS  NEW  YORK  STATE 
WEEKLY,  Republican,  unopposed, 
county  seat.  Substantial,  productive, 
influential.  Publisher  de.id,  paper  must 
be  gold.  Priced  at  $38,500  cash. 
Never  an  opportunity  like  this,  nor 
anywheres  near  it.  5lay  Bros.,  Bing- 
hamton.  New  York. _ 

NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May’s  Fall  List  of  Newspapers  for 
Sale  now  available  upon  request. 
MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  State  Daily,  Thriving 
Up-State  Community,  Established  over 
Half  a  Century,  Adequately  Equipped, 
Tremendous  Potentialities.  Pri«ed  at 
$200,000.  Private  party.  Write  Box 
8660.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  profitable  western  newspa¬ 
pers.  Marcus  Griffin,  427  W.  5th  St., 
Los  Angeles  13,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


INDEPENDENT  PUBLISHER  with 
twenty-five  years’  experience  has  cash 
to  acquire  majority  interest  or  full 
ownership  of  newspaper  property  with 
circulation  of  five  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  in  growing  community.  Pur¬ 
chaser  desires  to  manage  paper  and 
become  integral  part  of  community. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Write 
Box  8812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newsprint.  Any  siie 
rolls.  Wire  or  write  requirements.  Box 
8612.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


FOB  SALE  —  Mergenthaler  Linolite, 
90-channel  three-quarter  length  maga¬ 
zine;  also  Linolite  Entrance  for  three- 
quarter  length  magazine.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  New  Mexico  Publishing 
Company,  Box  1705,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

Spot  cars  17  "  to  70’  .  Also  sheets. 
Gravure,  hanging,  and  coated  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Paper  Merchants’  Co., 
147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  DECEMBER 

17-  33-  34-  33-  66-inch  rolls. 
Telephone:  New  York  City — 
ORchard  4-6460.  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard  site 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  site  roUs  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure.  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magaiinea  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  1/4-Page  FOLDER 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  Drive 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  pot  and  feeder,  Mohr  saw, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16 
cut-off  for  colored  comics;  all  black 
or  circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter.  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers  for  magazines  and  comics: 
223/4.  AC. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16-Page  Straight,  32  Collect  22% 
in.  cut-off.  AC  Drive,  Double  width, 
Double  Folder.  Electric  Hoist.  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24-Page,  2-to-l.  staggered  design, 
double  folder,  complete  stereo,  AC. 
Can  be  sold  as  16-Page  Press. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  "Shulpress  New  York" 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22^“ 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2  HA" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 


Immodlate  Delivery 

MODEL  E 
8  Page 

DUPLEX  PRESS 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

11  Weit  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  K.  Y. 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
paKe,  with  Qosg  hiKhspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22%",  8  column.  4  plates 
wide,  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  pave  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains.  also  desirable  for  printinc  com¬ 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


8  UNIT  WOOD  PRESS  used  10  years; 
speed  60,000  per  hour,  also  two  Scott 
5  Unit  presses,  also  1  to  9  Gost  units. 
Write,  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT — 
Hall  regulation  all-steel  24  x  30  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  steel  Make-up 
Tables:  Stereotype  Pumps;  Composing 
Room  Saws:  Bench  Routers;  Galleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-hole  Paper  Drills;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  26^5”  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
Street.  New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  Connecticut.) 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  new'spaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Inverness,  Florida 


35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip* 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  83 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
Canadian  Standard  32-lb.,  16H-17H, 
33-34,  65-6654.  Any  quantity. 
Box  8822,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


METAL  POT  with  pump  about  4.000 
lbs.  sise.  Mat  roller.  Curved  router, 
shaver,  chases  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 
8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS 
Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip¬ 
ment.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 
8726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE— ONE  12x18  CAP  KLUGE 
feeder.  Rebuilt  and  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  $1,650.  Also  one  CAP  HAND 
FEED,  10  X  15,  excellent  condition. 
$475.  Shores  Printing  Service,  1455 
West  State  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


MIEHLE  HORIZONTAL  with  AC. 
motor  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


FOR  .SALE— 26>-."  LEVER  CUTTER. 
Challenge.  No  different  than  new.  Two 
knives.  Serial  ;C-10805.  Make  offer. 
Ozaukee  Press.  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


48  PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan 
press.  Overhead  feed.  23  \  cutoff. 
75  h.p.  motor.  220-3  ph  electrical 
equipment.  Includes  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  overhead  crane.  Now  in 
operation.  Delivery  about  October, 
1948.  Box  8800,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 


Northern  Machine  Works 


MArahAll  A  Jefferion  Sts.,  Philadelnbi* 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 


Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Ttlephone.  BRyant  9-1133 


:5,  ;8,  514  LINOTYPES 
C  Intertype 

Box  8816.  Editor  A  Publisher 
DOUBLE  WIDTH  OCTUPLE  PRESS 
21'j~  cutoff  for  Comic  printing.  Write 
Box  8811.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED 

Linotypes,  Intertypea,  and  Monotypes. 
Also  Printing  and  New-gpaper  Presses. 
PAYNE  A  CRAIG  CORPOR.ATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Wantecd  to  Buy 


4,  5,  OR  6  UNIT  PRESS 


With  or  without  color  attachments. 
Complete  with  drive,  AC  motor, 
and  control  panels. 


Needs  to  be  in  good  condition. 


Are  willing  to  wait  for  the  right 


REGISTER 


Santa  Ana, 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOUl 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed — 1.  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff -training  material.  Ready-to- 
tell  campaigns.  Sonnd  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletina. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big,  fast- 
growing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  W'ant  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Florida 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


GAGS  made  to  order  to  fit  your  needs 
from  CAPTIONS  to  COLUMNS.  Box 
8779,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


5VANTED  up  to  48  used  stereo  chaaes 
22^  inch  cut-off.  Box  8656,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PAKIS-Experienced  American  news- 
woman.  Available  for  news,  featnrea. 
fashions,  magazine  articles.  Corres¬ 
pondent  or  free  lance  basis.  Box 
8771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVER^jg= 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  tIStEI 

Ohio  daily.  16,000  circulation.  P>a!  ^oon  li 
young  person  with  some  expsriZI;  iable  i 
who  IS  on  the  way  up.  Give  comSI  Jindly 
details  to  Box  8778.  Editor  $  K?  huing 

'• _ _ jPnbhil 

ESTABLISHED  CONNECTICUT^ - 

ly  Labor  Newspaper  (AFL)  hi,  in^ 
diate  opening  for  high-grade  isleizUT 
Splendid  opportunity  for  right  ^ 

Box  8823,  Editor  and  Publish 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TWO  BALLON  FORMERS  for  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press.  Box  8730,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13)4  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


URGENTLY  needed  Quarter  Page 
Newspaper  Folder  to  work  from 
Curved  Plate  Stereotype  Preaa.  Ad¬ 
vise  by  wire,  telephone,  or  letter, 
condition,  location,  and  price  to 
Weatern  Newspaper  Union,  3  Ferry  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tel.  Atlantic  6868. 


WANTED  —  Printer  with  priutiug 
equipment  capable  of  publishing  stand¬ 
ard  size  Sunday  newspaper,  circula¬ 
tion  10,000,  to  move  plant  into  pro¬ 
gressive  eastern  Pennsylvania  locality. 
Will  consider  part  ownership  or  out¬ 
right  purchase.  Apply  Box  8791, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Experienced  adv^rtfiT, 
solicitor  to  fill  out  staff.  Must  ^  nJ 
salesman  capable  holding  tceoSm 
Housing  available.  Roy  Davis,  Boivil 
Daily  Record,  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  Publisher  wanted  for 
quality  suburban  weekly.  Chance  to 
share.  Box  8709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIKOULATION  MANAGER  who  „ 
afraid  of  work  wanted  for  5-dty  site 
noon  paper.  Mutt  have  car.  Good  sal 
ary,  bonus  and  mileage.  Almost  m 
limited  possibilities.  Box  8699.  Editei 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  small  daily,  progressive, 
full  knowledge  newspaper  operation, 
news,  circulation,  advertising,  leader¬ 
ship,  cooperation.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  experience  and 
successes.  References  for  thorough 
investigation.  Box  8805,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  AFTER  FIRST  of  yssr 
experienced  circulation  manager,  t.soc 
circulation,  ABC  newspaper.  Write  fil; 
details  Thomas  U.  Summers,  Kosvel: 
Daily  Reeord.  New  .Mexico. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wsnledFt 
southern  daily  of  25,000  circoUtisa. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  ix. 
pected.  Box  8818,  Editor  A  Publisksr. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  news¬ 
paper  accountant  and  office  manager 
fur  16,000  circulation  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily  with  commercial  plant  in 
progressive  small  city  —  excellent 
schools  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Give  complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  required.  Box  8746, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quli.  , 
fled  to  advance.  Give  all  detsils,  sge,  I^ANTEl 
experience,  background,  nltntm,  liboltr  1 
number  in  family,  expected  stsi^  last  Mis 
salary  first  letter.  Herald,  diaM, 

Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  to  fill 
vacancy  on  staff  January  1,  1948.  The 
mull  desired  must  have  had  several 
years  selling  and  servicing  experience. 
He  must  have  all  necessary  qualities 
that  will  speak  for  him,  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  have  to  offer  for  advance¬ 
ment  present  themselves.  Please  write, 
wire  or  phone  full  particulars. 

D.  L.  CHAPMAN 
Ledger-Enquirer  Papers. 

_ Columbus.  Georgia. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  na¬ 
tional  department,  daily  in  Eastern 
city  of  100,000  population.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  pleasant  working  conditions.  If 
sober  and  willing  to  work,  write  to¬ 
day  stating  experience,  references,  age, 
salary  desired.  Also  enclose  photo  if 
available.  Replies  treated  confiden¬ 
tially.  Box  8783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  carT 
for  fine  labor  paper,  big  market.  Also 
special  promotions,  e.g.  Builders  Bro- 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  by  aggremm 
small  daily  in  heart  of  Ssn  jugiiii 
Valley  of  California.  Near  monnuiu 
and  seashore.  Prefer  experienced  au. 
25-35,  with  California  bsckgromd. 
Send  photo.  Cliff  Scblegel,  Msnigiig 
Editor,  Merced  Sun-Star,  Merced. 

Califocnia. _  _  _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  al  leut 
a  year's  experience  and  who  can  write 
cli'iiii  copy  is  wanted  by  ezpaodiig 
California  evening  daily.  Some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports  required.  Write  Den 
Halcomb,  Madera  Daily  News,  P.  0. 

Box  269,  Madera.  California. _ 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  Californii  In- 
day  evening  daily  has  opening  for  n- 
ciety  reporter  who  can  learn  to  edit 
women’s  page.  Some  practical  experi¬ 
ence  absolutely  necessary.  Write  Me- 
dera  Daily  News,  P.  O.  Box  269,  Re- 
dera.  California. 


special  promotions,  e.g.  Duiiuers  bro¬ 
chures.  Year  Books,  etc.  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Write  fully.  Box  8794,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION,  first  semester  college 
graduates.  Veteran,  whose  main  desire 
is  the  »-eekly  field,  wanted  to  handle 
advertising  and  do  some  writing.  One 
of  best  county  seat  weeklies  in  mid- 
Kaiisas.  Box  8802,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ■ 
AKKANSAS-OKLAHOMA  m/e  com 
bination  daily  has  immediate  vacancy 
retail  display  solicitor  age  25-35.  City 
50,000;  circulation  35,000.  Moderate 
climate,  adequate  housing,  new  plant. 
Straight  weekly  salary;  opportunity 
advancement.  'Wire  H.  Huey.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Southwest-'nmei  Re¬ 
cord.  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 


CLASSIFIELD  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  small  daily  newspaper, 
metropolitan  area,  good  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  man.  Write  full 
particulars.  Box  8821,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  daily  newipspm 
have  openingi  for  eopyreader  or  »■ 
porter.  Will  consider  exporiencsd  an 
or  men  with  limited  experienM.  9in 
full  detaila  of  educational  baekgrtui 
experience,  lalary,  etc.  Enelois  rtatt 
photograph.  Also  need  an  expsrisiMd 
newspaper  librarian.  Address,  Huit 
ing  Editor,  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Sell 
Lake  City,  Utah. _ 


SECRETARY  with  some  journslUm 
background  for  hospital  pablicstioa 
Unusually  interesting  work.  12,710 
yearly,  40  hour  week,  details  oz  ri- 
quest. 

THE  STAR 

NATIONAL  leprosarium 
CARVILLE,  LOUISIANA 


SMALL  MORNING  DAILY  in  r«» 
ing  city  in  Mississippi  hsi  positiM 
open  for  sports  editor,  good  iwn- 
opportunity  for  advancement.  WnU 
giving  experience  and 
background.  Apply  to  Box  87j». 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _  — 


DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  PROMOTE 
A  LABOR  PAPER? 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  local  and  wm 
makeup,  column,  $50  start.  Mil 
World,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jereey.  , 


A  constructive  and  conservative  edu¬ 
cational  weekly. 


Give  qualifications  and  references. 


BOX  8787 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SOUND  REPORTER,  with  some  dsil 
experience,  for  utility  job-helping  M 
desk  part  of  day,  doing  *'**/**^}L?i 
straight  reporting  as  needM.  WM 
experience  essential.  Excellent  Pw 
New  England  afternoon  daily.  rtr» 
nent,  good  prospects.  Good  i 

required.  Write  Box  8763,  Editet  • 

Publiaher. _ 

WANTED— NIGHT  TELEGRAPH  ^ 
ITOR  AT  ONCE.  Morning  World, 
rue,  Louisiana. 


EDITOR 
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«=|^wanteS-editorial 

»ui^H  MfiUble.  Box  8694.  Editoi 

ItPablitlte^. _ _ _ 

iiNTED— Voung  newsman  by  Mid- 
rf  radio  station.  This  is  a  splendid 
ISortunity  to  get  into  the  radio  news 
ifff  Must  be  willing  to  work,  know 
,«i  and  know  how  to  write  it  fast. 
LoOO  a  week  to  start.  Radio  Station 
StaQ,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Michael 
Igilfin,’  Kews  Director.  _ 


“help  WANTEP^ECHANICAL 


reSSBOUM  Foreman — mnat  hare 
M  than  axerage  ability,  to  operate 
limit  rotary  plant.  State  experience 
Lj  salary  expected.  Box  8695,  Editor 
t  Pnblisher 


CDEKh  APAKTME.NT  for  rent  to 
n  who  can  operate  Goss  Cox-o-type 
IIS  and  a  general  all-around  printer, 
siad  living  conditions  in  line  residen- 
ad^enter.  The  Falls  News,  Cuyahoga 
jjl,_  Ohio,  WAlbridge  2167. 


yp MAX  ENT  JOBS  AT  ONCE  for 
isreotyper  foreman  and  one  journey- 
nn  on  combination  dailies.  News- 
hbnne,  Galveston,  Texas. 


f ANTED:  2  INTERTYPE  OPERA- 
iDKS  small  daily.  $1.35  hour.  48  hour 
Lek,  time  and  a  half  over  40.  Good 
erking  conditions.  Added  benefits 
ieady  man.  Write  age,  experience, 
le.  Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  Elko, 
.wads. 


VANTED — PRESSMAN  for  16-page 
ibulsr  Duplex  Printing  Press.  South- 
sit  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 


iTNDICATE  with  high  ranking  fea- 
I  ires  backed  with  heavy  promotional 
dvertising  wants  top  notch  salesman, 
lonmission  basis.  Part  or  full  time, 
ioi  8770,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

KINO  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
is  planning  still  further  expan¬ 
sion  in  its  sates  staiT.  Uppor- 
tonity  for  advancement  for  a 
islesman  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  business,  who  is  w-ell- 
grounded  in  selling,  is  obvious. 
Good  education  and  proper  per¬ 
sonality  will  be  important  con¬ 
siderations.  Applications  should 
be  addressed  to  F.  J.  Nicht,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager,  235  East 
43th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
and  must  contain  full  information 
including  age  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tion.  Appointment  may  then  be 
arranged. 


UTERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


IKWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Art! 
ties.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  37,  experi- 
laced  in  all  departments,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  on  Eastern  news¬ 
paper  or  magasine.  C.  W.  Andrews, 
Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


IDVERTISING  PRODUCTION  Man¬ 
lier,  now  plant  superintendent  desires 
tkange.  Technical  and  executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Young,  college  degree,  good 
tintacts  and  references.  All  prospects 
nniidered.  Available  January.  Write 
Box  8706,  Editor  &  Published. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
loung,  college  man  advertising  degree, 
■•nguagee,  splendid  background  experi- 
■ced;  presently  employed  as  advertis- 
*g  manager  leading  weekly  newspaper 
—seeks  advanced  position  advertising, 
bbhcity  field — radio — w-ith  responsi- 
jrljf-  Tree  to  travel.  Here  is  your 
JB®' band  man,  Mr.  Executive.  Reply 

Box  8785.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

IDVERTISING-SALiES  JR, — 5  years* 
mpenence,  desires  to  assist  busy  New- 
!ork  executive.  Box  8798,  Editor  & 


Biblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


EXPERIENCED  Sport  Cartoonist. 
Has  Free  lanced  for  84  newspapers. 
Original  ideas  with  nnique  style.  Ex¬ 
cellent  sports  background.  Married, 
Sobei.  Box  8664.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORT  Cartoonist,  also  interested  in 
editorial  and  humorous  illustration. 
Advextising  Agency  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Box  8769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Twenty 
years'  experience  on  Metropolitan 
new-spapera.  Excellent  record  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Medium  sized 
daily  in  South  or  Southwest.  Box  8813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER.  Years 
of  experience  in  Little  Merchant  and 
Independent  carrier  promotion  and 
service.  Can  train  and  organize  Branch 
and  District  Managers.  Available  about 
January  15th.  Write  Box  8814,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  Would  you  like 
to  receive  a  jewel  in  a  Circulation 
Manager  for  the  New  Year?  Know  Cir¬ 
culation  thoroughly,  good  detail  man, 
a  producer.  Now  employed  on  large 
Metropolitan  Newspaper.  Considering 
a  change  if  can  find  right  spot.  Mar¬ 
ried,  age  43,  twenty-three  years’  circu¬ 
lation  experience.  Consider  Home  De¬ 
livery  or  Country  Circulation  Manager. 
Available  on  three  weeks  notice.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Replies  in  strict  confidence. 
$115  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  8806,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER.  Circulation- 
Editorial.  Available  February  Ist.  Per¬ 
sonal  background,  proof  of  experience 
sent  upon  request.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  8815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A.  B.  DEGREE,  Journalism  major. 
Young  w-oraan  with  reporting  and  desk 
experience  desires  position  on  daily 
paper.  Box  8807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE,  Experienced  on  sports,  editing, 
reporting.  Excellent  background  in 
editorial  field.  Recognized  sports 
column  writer.  Now  employed  in  East, 
but  prefer  to  return  to  West  or  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Qualified.  Available.  Box 
8799.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


ALERT,  experienced  reporter:  BA 
Journalism,  MA  Politics;  AP,  UP,  INS 
string  correspondent;  Army  combat 
correspondent;  1  year  publicity.  Want 
reporting,  medinm  to  large  West  or 
Midwest  daily.  S.  J.  Archibald,  Quon- 
set  228.  Boulder,  Colorado. 


AMUJTIUUS  young  man  now  with 
.-Vssociated  Press,  desires  work  with 
newspaper  willing  to  hire  someone 
with  little  experience,  salary  second¬ 
ary.  Willing  to  start  in  any  capacity. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  8775,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
— Editing.  Reporting,  News,  Feature 
and  Sports  Writing,  Layout,  makeup. 
12  years  Metropolitan  experience — 
Contributed  to  magazines.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Southwest  or  West. 
Age  32,  Single.  Box  8675,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Young  married  conple; 
reporter  -  photographer  combination, 
complete  with  own  photo  gear.  Both 
employed  daily;  well  grounded  news 
work.  Good  for  reporter-photographer 
features  or  sny  staff  assignment.  Copy 
desk  and  edit,  experience.  Hard  work¬ 
ers  with  car,  references.  Go  snrahere. 
Write  Box  8724,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


CORRESPONDENT  leaving  April  for 
France  with  free  time  to  handle  fea¬ 
tures  on  local  personalities.  Traveling 
southern  Europe  and  can  accept  as¬ 
signments.  Box  8788,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DARN  smart  gal;  aggressive,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  capable  wants  to  break  into 
newspaper  game.  Graduate  from  (Al¬ 
lege  on  scholarship,  2  years  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  Can  handle  features, 
cutlines,  wants  to  learn  reporting  on 
small  daily.  East  or  midwest.  Box 
8797,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  radio  news.  Newspaper,  pub¬ 
licity  experience.  Journalism  MS,  29, 
veteran.  Now  employed  but  want  job 
with  fnture.  Prefer  public  relations. 
Box  8784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


editor  S  publisher  for  December  13,  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORSHIP,  includini^  city  or  tele¬ 
graph,  by  surburban  editor  of  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  finest  dailies  in  10,000 
class.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  adjacent 
states  acceptable.  Age  30,  married. 
Court  run,  wire  editing  in  13  years 
with  only  two  employers.  Style  earns 
free  lance  sales.  Box  8792,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  copy  desk,  rewrite,  features. 
Long  experience,  big,  little  dailies.  Box 

8690,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editor — 4  years  newspaper  experi- 
ence;  writing,  editing,  rewrite;  young; 

desire  position  with  paper  or  trade 

magasine.  Box  8688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

editor  desires  change  of  scenery. 
Prefers  Dixie.  Now  with  labor  weekly 
at  $77 — but  what’s  your  offert  Wants 
commercial  press  job.  News,  features, 
editorials  hit  the  spot  I  Available 
January  15.  Box  247.  Austin,  Minn. 
EXPERIENCED  working  newsman, 
37,  seeks  responsible  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  upstate  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  vicinity.  $5,000  per  year. 
Write  Box  8758,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXCHANGE  —  Minimum  city  desk- 
space  for  maximum  measure  of  sharp, 
sound  reporting.  Quick  make-gooder, 
X  of  metropolitan  daily;  radio  news; 

Army  PRO;  government  information; 

also  college  editor  and  B.  A.  seeks 

elbow  room  on  daily  anywhere  to  give 

better  than  get.  Now  news  side  top 
photo  syndicate.  Age  28,  single.  Box 
8700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 

position  as  telegraph  editor  or  edi¬ 

torial  writer,  city  about  250,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Salary  commensurate  with 
high  local  standard  living.  Anywhere 
U.  S.  but  not  abroad.  Box  8738,  Edi- 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

EX-EDITORIAL  RESEARCHER,  ex- 
commercial  reporter,  proven  writing 
ability,  seeks  small-town  newspaper 
work.  25  years  old,  single,  veteran,  re¬ 
ferences.  Consider  anything.  Box  8817, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher.  _ 


EXPERT  NEWSMAN,  now  holds  top 
writing,  general  assignment  post  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  City  news  service, 
looking  for  spot  topflight  daily.  Also 
consider  promising  offer  radio  or  pub- 
licity.  Box  8795,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Ex-SCRIPPS-HOWARD  EDITOR 

seeks  editorship  medium  daily,  or  any 
post  indicated  by  background.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  managing  editor, 
Sunday  magasine  editor  in  city  of 
million,  editorials.  Saturday  Evening 
Post  articles,  Hollywood  studio  fea¬ 
tures  for  New  York  drama  pages. 
Hearst  reporting  and  features — 27 
years  in  all.  Pulitzer  winner.  Repnb- 
lican.  Top  references.  Box  8743. 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


GOOD  HUMOR  MAN 

14  years  in  field  as  artist,  gag  and 
story  man.  5  years  with  leading  syndi¬ 
cate;  plenty  comic  book  experience; 
Ghost  for  top-flight  cartoonists;  staff 
artist  New  York  paper,  did  feature 
spot ;  writer  movie  shorts  and  radio 
scripts.  Good  promotion  ideas.  Excel¬ 
lent  contacts  and  references.  Box  8704, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


I’M  hard  working,  aggressive,  re¬ 
sourceful.  Have  five  years  all-round 
news  coverage  experience.  Been  city 
editor  small  daily  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  large  daily.  Want  spot  on  small 
da.ily^  within  250  miles  New  York  City 
owne^  by  aggressive  pnblisher.  Mar¬ 
ried.  28.  veteran.  Box  8740,  Editor 
Sc  PiihlUvIier. _ 


INDIANA,  NOTEl 

Experienced  editor  will  take  salary 
cut  to  exchange  metropolitan  living 
costs  for  Indiana  city  under  25,000 
population.  Box  8808,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
iisher. _ 

MAN,  40,  copy  desk  eastern  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  desires  city,  telegraph,  copy 
desk  position  smaller  city;  South,  mid¬ 
south  preferred.  Twenty  years’  experi- 
ence.  Box  8786,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  position  de¬ 
sired.  With  a  leading  Indiana  paper  18 
years.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  8819, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

NEWS  EDITOR,  40,  with  15  years' 
experience  writing,  desk,  photography, 
heads,  layout,  staff  management,  wants 
news  or  feature  editorial  job  in  city 
15-50,000.  Box  8793,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OYER  20  YEARS  newspaper,  public¬ 
ity,  editorial  experience  at  your  serv¬ 
ice;  versatile  writer  seeks  permanent 
job.  Box  8666,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  will  receive  BA  journal¬ 

ism  January  31,  want  job  on  city 
daily.  Two  years’  correspondent  for 
Iowa  dailies.  Single.  22,  veteran,  pho¬ 
tographer,  go  anywhere.  Write  Box 
8789,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 27,  college  graduate,  leg 
and  rewrite  work.  Not  much  but  good 
experience  top  papers.  Features,  news. 

Box  8803,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — YOUNG,  SINGLE,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  experience  on  small 
daily ;  desires  job  with  future.  Salary 
secondary.  Have  car.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  8810,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED:  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  educational  public  relationa; 
weekly  and  house-organ  editor;  college 
instructor;  production  knowhow;  Stan¬ 
ford,  Y'ale  educated;  29.  Offeredl  Box 
8804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VANISHING  AMERICAN  —  student 
veteran  June  ’48  graduate  wants  job 
with  a  future  on  small  daily.  No 
gypsy.  Craves  roots.  Write  for  inter- 
view.  Box  8777,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

VETERAN  News  Gal,  fed  up  with  pub¬ 

licity,  desires  work  on  live  daily,  four 
years  all  around  reporting,  backed  by 

sound  newspaper  training.  Available 
January  1st.  Write  Cay  Barbsnti,  230 
West  72nd  St.,  Apt.  5R,  New  York, 
New  York. 

WASHINGTON  political  reporting  job 
wanted.  Attractive  young  lady.  26, 
journalism  school  graduate,  covered 
legislatnres  of  two  states  single- 
handedly  for  wire  service,  also  all¬ 
round  general  assignment  reporting 
experience,  rewrite,  radio  newscasting, 
publicity.  Box  8741,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  all-around  reporter, 
experienced.  Feature  writing,  pho¬ 
tography,  sports.  College  graduate. 
Now  employed.  Southwest  or  far  west 
preferred.  John  R.  Napp,  Box  3, 

Creston.  Iowa. _ 

WRITER,  now  with  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  seeks  opportunity  with 
Washington  bureau,  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Bachelor  of  Arta  degree; 
political  science  major.  Reporting  and 
editing  experience.  Single.  27.  Box 

8649,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER — Promotional,  creative,  cri¬ 
tical.  Press  releases,  bulletins  or  arti¬ 
cles  on  business,  financial,  cultural,  in¬ 
spirational  or  human  interest  topics. 
Command  of  polished  prose,  brief  clar¬ 
ity,  popular  patter.  Experience  of  con¬ 
sumer  range  from  Easthampton  to  East 
New  York,  Brooks  to  Barney’s.  News¬ 
paper  and  business  experience — organ¬ 
ization  and  supervision.  Adept, 
adaptable,  amiable  female.  Box  8820, 

Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. _ 

Y^OUNG  Harvard  graduate  with  seven 
years’  of  weekly  and  daily  experience 
seeks  reportorial  post  on  small  city 
daily.  Thoroughly  trained  in  reporting, 
copy-reading,  makeup  and  editorial 
writing.  Box  8796,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

YOUNG  woman  1944  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  University  of  Alabama  desires 
reportorial  job.  Opportunity  and  in¬ 
terest  more  important  than  starting 
salary.  Box  8782,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman,  long  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  size  papers,  proven 
knowledge  handling  men  and  color 
work.  Mature  judgment,  honest,  sober, 
Protestant.  Fair  salary  to  start.  Write 
in  confidence  to  Box  8801,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLICIST-WRITER 
Personable  yonng  woman,  five  years* 
experience  public  relations-publicity 
account  executive,  newspaper  writer, 
seeks  job  requiring  tact,  literary  skill, 
intelligence.  Manhattan  resident.  Box 
8682,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  "newspaper  of  tomorrow” 

has  been  discussed  many 
times  by  people  in  and  out  of 
the  industry.  It  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  topic  at  publishers’  meet¬ 
ings  encompassing  writing  tech¬ 
niques,  style  of  makeup  and  me¬ 
chanical  production. 

It  has  begun  to  dawn  on  some 
that  perhaps  that  “newspaper  of 
tomorrow”  is  already  upon  us, 
at  least  as  far  as  mechanical 
processes. 

A  dozen  daily  newspapers  are 
now  printing  editions  put  to¬ 
gether  with  typewriters,  paste 
and  engraving  rooms,  bypassing 
the  composing  room.  We  don’t 
know  how  the  costs  compare, 
but  there  is  strong  evidence  the 
typewritten  editions  in  general 
are  easier  to  read.  In  some 
cases  typed  lines  are  too  close 
together  in  two-column  measure 
and  the  type  is  too  small.  But 
in  most  instances,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  forced  to  use  this  method 
by  the  typographical  strikes  are 
using  larger  type  than  formerly 
with  much  more  white  space. 

John_  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  one  of 
the  papers  using  the  typewriter 
system,  has  said  “the  experi¬ 
ment,  born  out  of  necessity,  may 
chart  the  way  toward  better 
newspapers  by  discovering  new 
methods  to  replace  the  cumber¬ 
some  and  inefficient  practices  of 
the  past.” 

•  •  * 

JUST  for  speculation,  let’s  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  now  in  the  making. 

The  Vari-typer  is  the  self- 
adjusting  typewriter  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  most  newspapers  in 
the  new  production  method.  It 
requires  two  typing  operations 
for  every  line— the  first  one  sets 
up  the  spacing  and  the  second 
automatically  justifies  the  line. 

Two  new  so-called  typewriters 
are  being  developed  which  may 
supplant  or  supplement  the 
others.  One  is  designed  to  set 
both  body  and  headline  type. 
It  will  eliminate  the  pasteup  of 
headlines  now  being  done.  The 
other  is  electromatic  and  sets 
body  type  justified  in  one  oper¬ 
ation  through  use  of  a  tape. 

Add  to  that  Uie  development 
announced  earlier  this  year  as 
the  Perry-Higgins  Process.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeklies  in  Florida  are  now 
being  produced  by  this  method 
which  employs  the  typewriter 
and  photoengraving  depart¬ 
ment,  as  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  but  eliminates  both  the 
composing  room  and  the  stereo¬ 
typing  department  by  engraving 
on  magnesium  plates  that  are 
bent  to  fit  on  the  press  cylinders. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  hot 
metal  used  in  the  plant. 

Many  people  doubted  that  this 
process  could  be  used  on  a  large 
metropolitan  daily  because  of 
the  number  of  typists  and  the 
engraving  room  expansion  re¬ 
quired.  Both  of  these  problems 
have  already  been  solved  by 
those  dailies  under  strike  by 
ITU.  The  last  “bug’’  is  being 
worked  out  of  the  Perry-Higgins 
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process,  that  of  attaching  the 
plate  to  the  cylinder.  With  that 
out  of  the  way  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  cannot  be  employed 
by  a  newspaper  of  any  size. 

Superimpose  the  mechanical 
engraving  machine,  also  now  be¬ 
ing  perfected,  and  the  “news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow”  begins  to 
take  shape.  It  was  previously 
announce  this  gadget  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  supplant  present  photo¬ 
engraving  rooms  or  processes 
but  for  the  use  of  newspapers 
not  now  operating  their  own 
engraving  plants.  But  the  possi¬ 
bility  is  there. 

These  processes,  if  and  when 
they  become  perfected,  may  con¬ 
tain  the  answers  to  the  publish¬ 
ers’  prayers  for  speedier  and  less 
costly  production  methods. 

•  *  • 

OR  consider  the  photographic 

composing  machine  and  the 
press  that  prints  electronically. 
A  model  of  the  former  is  tri^ 
out  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  latter,  which  has 
been  operated  successfully  in 
the  laboratory,  is  now  being 
built  in  Mexico  City. 

Whether  either  one  is  directly 
applicable  to  newspaper  meth¬ 
ods  under  current  production 
techniques  is  debatable.  Theo¬ 
retically,  through  a  combination 
of  the  two,  a  publisher  could  set 
type  photographically  on  film 
and  engrave  it  directly  on  a 
curved  metal  sleeve  that  slides 
on  the  press.  Ink  is  placed  on 
the  paper  electronically  without 
heavy  impression  rollers. 

This  would  be  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  the  “newspaper  of 
tomorrow”  as  now  envisaged  by 
the  inventors. 

N.  Y.-N.  E.  Ad  Meeting 
Set  for  March  7-9 

Dates  were  set  this  week  and 
a  skeleton  program  drawn  up 
for  the  1948  joint  meeting  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Bureau,  New  York  State 
Dailies. 

At  a  meeting  Dec.  6  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  called  by  I.  R.  Van 
Aurmen,  Pawtucket  <  R.  I. ) 
Times,  president  of  NENAEA, 
officers,  directors  and  commit¬ 
tees  set  the  convention  for 
March  7-9,  at  Hotel  Kimball, 
Springfield.  A  previous  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Sh  erman 
Bowles,  publisher  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  would  be  host 
was  confirm^. 

General  chairman  of  the 
meeting  will  be  R.  G.  Seamon, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers.  On  his 
committee  are  Henry  Healy, 
Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Transcript- 
Telegram,  and  E.  Bartlett 
Barnes,  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 
NENAEA  vicepresident.  Other 
appointments  at  the  meeting 
were  Andrew  Bartlett,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  chairman,  mem¬ 
bership  committee,  and  Don 
Leonard,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
chairman,  publicity  committee. 


Bill  of  Rights  Day 
Observance  Set 

Observance  of  the  156th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Ratification  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  under  the 
aupices  of  the  Society  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  will  take  place  Dec.  14  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Eastchester, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Frank  D.  Schroth,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Eagle  will  preside  and  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  and  William  Nich¬ 
ols,  editor  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  the  principal 
speakers. 

Assisting  the  rector  of  the  old 
Shrine  Church,  the  Rev.  W. 
Harold  Weigle,  will  be  Rabbi 
Roland  B.  Gittelsohn  of  the 
Central  Synagogue,  Rockville 
Center,  N.  Y.,  former  Navy 
Chaplain  attached  to  the  Fifth 
Marine  Division. 


Wilkie  Honored 
On  45  Years 
With  the  AP 

Detroit,  Mich. — Detroit  news¬ 
paper,  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  joined  to  pay  tri¬ 
bute  Nov.  24  to  David  J.  Wilkie, 
automotive  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  45th  year  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  wih  the  AP,  all  in  Detroit. 

More  than  75  of  his  newspaper 
colleagues  were  on  hand  to 
honor  “Dave”  at  a  party  at  the 
Hotel  Warden  -  Sheraton  here. 
Siler  Freeman,  automotive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Times,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  television  set 
on  behalf  of  the  group. 

As  a  token  of  the  automotive 
industry’s  esteem  for  Dave,  an 
album  of  congratulatory  letters 
from  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
automotive,  tire  and  allied  in¬ 
dustries  was  presented  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McGaughey,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association. 

After  starting  as  an  office 
boy,  Wilkie  headed  the  Detroit 
bureau  for  22  years,  and  was 
appointed  general  automotive 
editor  in  1939. 


Caricaturist's  Book 

Oscar  Berger,  caricaturist  of 
international  celebrities  whose 
work  has  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Life,  This  Week  and 
Look,  is  author  of  a  book 
“Aesop’s  Foibles.” 


Heslep  Leaves 
Radio  to  Edit 
CQ  Services 


Heflep 


Washington  —  A  newspantr 
man  who  made  good  in 
has  returned  to  his  first  lo^ 
and  to  Capitol 
Hill  where  he 
first  won  lau¬ 
rels. 

Congressional 
Quarterly  News 
Features  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  that  Char- 
ter  Heslep, 

Washing  ton 
manager  of  the 
Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System, 
shortly  will  be¬ 
come  executive 
editor  of  the  three  senricei 
edited  and  published  by  Htn 
rietta  and  Nelson  Poynter. 

Heslep’s  appointment  is  pir 
of  the  expansion  program  o( 
“the  only  newspaper  bureau  li 
Washington  devoting  exclmivt 
attention  to  Congress.”  His  key 
lieutenants  will  be  three  aim 
ciate  editors  who  specialize  in 
each  of  the  three  makr  serf 
ices — Pat  W.  Holt  on  CQ  Ifote- 
book,  Roma  K.  McNickle  on 
Congressional  Quarterly,  aid 
Frederick  K.  Dashiell  on  CQ 
Log. 

The  associate  editors  are  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  staff  of  specialists 
who  concentrate  on  various  fea 
tures  of  the  congressional  s^ 
— Mathew  K.  Amberg  on  W)- 
bies;  Julius  C.  Duscha  on  com¬ 
mittees;  Charles  W.  Imirie,  bills 
introduced;  Alice  B.  House  on 
voting  charts  and  tabulations; 
H.  Catherine  Perrins  on  quotes 
and  records. 

Heslep  brings  to  CQNF  a  long 
background  of  Congressional 
and  Washington  experience  as 
reporter,  editor,  radio  executive 
and  author.  He  got  one  of  the 
biggest  beats  in  the  history  of 
Capitol  Hill  reporting  for 
Scripps-Howard  in  1935  because 
he  had  memorized  the  faces- 
and  bald  heads — of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  In  nine  min¬ 
utes,  and  with  only  one  error, 
he  named  286  House  members 
who  swarmed  up  the  center 
aisle  in  a  teller  vote  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  from  going  on 
record  in  the  public  utility  hold¬ 
ing  company  fight. 

The  new  CQ  executive  sened 
as  news  editor,  city  editor  wd 
managing  editor  of  the  Wojhinj- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  k 
1941,  he  joined  the  Nation^ 
Broadcasting  Company  staff  in 
New  York. 


The  desire  for  knowledge  knows  no 
graphical  limitation.  The  fact  that  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washing^ 
D.  C.,  newspaper  feature  is  used  by 
tors  in  every  quarter  of  these  United 
States  proves  as  much. 

People  want  to  know  the  answers  to 
questions  that  vex  them— questions  re¬ 
quiring  deep,  shrewd  research. 


The  Aurora  Beacon-New*  (E-3S^6Sl 
S-2S,t97)  has  renewed  it*  contract  fee 
The  Ha*kin  Service, 
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LINOTYPE 


jS  10 


wlu'ii  tlu-  copy  calls  lor  riglu  f>r  left  quackling  or  center¬ 
ing.  tile  Sell-(.)ua(kler  is  reacN  and  waiting  to  save  the 
operator's  liiiu-. 

4.  If7ic<t  happens  ivhen  no  matrices  are  in  line  and 
the  Qnadder  Selector  handle  is  operated? 

A.  When  the  inachiiie  is  operated,  the  jaws  simply  close 
and  a  hlank  slug  is  cast. 

5.  //«u'  about  maintenance?  Doesn’t  the  Qiiadder  re- 
citiire  specialized  mechanical  knou'ledge? 

A.  Like  other  precision  e(|uipment.  tlie  Sell-Quadder 
cannot  he  handled  nnighly.  \et  regular  cleaning  and 
routine  care  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  top- 
notch  operating  order.  Anv  operator  or  machinist  fol¬ 
lowing  the  (^tiaddet  Manual  will  lind  tnaintenance 
simple  and  easy. 

6.  Can  /  hai'e  a  Linotype  Self-Ouadder  installed  on 
my  present  machine? 

A.  .Sons,  hut  the  .Self-Quatider  is  not  an  attachment.  It 
is  pret  ision-huilt  into  new  Linots]H's  at  the  factory  as  an 
integral  tmit.  w  hen  the  order  so  specifies. 


E\  composing  rcKiiii  wants  prohtalile  priKliic- 

tion.  In  the  seeking,  maiiv  have  lound  the  I.ino- 
tspe  .Sell  (.luadder  a  valuahle  time-saver  for  certain 
tvpes  ol  work.  We  have  attempted  to  show  some  ol  the 
gratifving  results  ohtained  in  out  advertising  from  time 
to  time.  r>ut  every  week  lirings  new  iit(|uiries  and  tpies- 
tioits.  The  lollowiiig  are  the  most  olleit  asked.  Our 
answers  mav  he  helpful  in  determiiiiiig  the  a|)plication 
ol  the  .Sell  ( )uadder  to  \our  own  needs. 


1.  I'l'e  heard  say  that  your  Self-Qiuulder  saves  up  to 

of  composition  costs. 

.4.  1  he  .Sell  (.luadder  more  than  earns  its  keep  when 
co|iv  calls  for  sliori  lines  to  he  centered  or  (piadded  right 
or  left.  When  this  is  the  case,  there’s  no  count  iitg  or  lill- 
iiig  in.  rite  operator  doesn't  even  toticli  the  (|uad  key. 
He  simply  Hips  the  Selec  tor  handle  and  the  line  is  auto- 
niatically  c|uaddetl  without  any  further  thought  or 
action  on  his  part. 

2.  Does  the  Linotype  Self  -Ouadder  limit  the  length  of 
the  line  or  the  number  of  spacebands  that  can  be  used? 

A.  rile  Self-(.)uaddei  wiirks  ecpially  ellectively  with  a 
line  containing  (inly  one  or  twti  matrices,  or  w  ith  a  line 
that  is  almost  full.  It  works  w  ith  or  w  ithout  spacehands 
—  they  merely  act  as  spaces. 

3.  Does  the  Self-Quadder  limit  the  efficiency  of  the 
Linotype 'hi  setting  straight  matter? 

A.  The  Self-Quadder  is  a  plus  factor.  When  the  Selec¬ 
tor  handle  is  set  in  the  “regular”  position,  the  Linotype 
operates  as  it  would  under  normal  circumstances.  But 


MKRC.r  N  I  II ALKR  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
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Linotype  Baskervillt  Family  vith  Acxfofti  Bold 


FAN 


EVERY 


LETTER 

MINUTES 


That's  right.  Th«‘  F«><m1  Kditor  of 'I'hr  Sail  Fraiu*is<‘o  \ms  receives  ‘H*  ^s/  ''y 

iiu|iiir>  hy  mail  from  soim*  Wirs  siihscrihiT  «‘M*ry  thriM*  mimitcs  ami  18  u— -J 

sVoomls.  \\  <*  think  it's  a  uorhl's  roconl.  / 

Kiith  Thompson's  1017  n*a<h‘r  r«‘s|M)nsrs  r*‘rip«‘  ami  I’mik  ImmiL  offers 
ami  other  home  making  ser\  i<*es  ha\e  heeii  e\en  greater  tlian  in  I‘)I6. 

'This  is  a  sure  sign  of  growing  interest  ami  aeeeptanee  hy  the  Aeir.s'  great 
f<H)(l  hn\ in*;  elientele. 


Compare  the  1947  (10-Month)  record  with  1946 


1947—10  MONTHS 

1946— FULL  YEAR 

Time  between  inquiries  . 

3  Min.  1 8^/5  Sec. 

5  Min.  SOVs  Sec. 

Inquiries  per  day  .... 

437 

246  j 

Inquiries  per  week  .  .  . 

3,057 

1,725 

Inquiries  per  month  .  .  . 

13,278 

8,329 

No  wonder  more  and  more  retoii  grocery  advertisers  consistently  pick 
The  San  Francisco  NEWS  for  their  own  advertising! 


Retail 

Grocery  Stores 

The 

NEWS 

Call- 

Bulletin 

Chronicle 

Examiner 

Year  1944 

172,109 

164,923 

142,474 

149,427 

Year  1945 

194,752 

193,763 

93,733 

87,782 

Year  1946 

244,635 

227,274 

114,379 

109,651 

10  Mos.  1947 

259,648 

241,704 

123,557 

126,371 

-•y.* 

THE 

San  Francisco  Nc 

“Saw  Francisco’s 
HOME  Newspaper” 


MfOfA  KKOKDS 


NfW  YOIK  ....  WcrU-T»hgram  COlUMBUS . CiNzm 

CUVRANO . frmi  ONONNATI . Port 

PITTSMIROH . Pron  KeOUCKY . Pert 

SAN  raANdSCO  ......  Newt  Cermgtee  edWee,  Cmcmnofi  Pert 

MOIANArOUS . Tm,,  KNOXVAU . 


OBIVU . Redty  Ml.  Newt  IVANSVIUi  . 

MIMINOHAM . Pert  HOUCTON  .  . 

MIMPHIS  ....  CoauMTcM  Appeal  PORT  YUORTH. 

MIMPHtS . PMtt^Mor  AUUOUMQUI 

WASHRMTON . Newt  B.  PASO  .  .  . 


Ngtlfpl  Adrefrtrtm  Ptperlitirt 


no  Path  Awettoa  •  Now  Yetfc 


WASHMOTON . Newt  B.  PASO . NtralAM 

CMcatP  •  SoM  Pfoodtca  •  OolraM  •  OncliwiaH  •  PhRotleipMa  •  P«< 


